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re SHAN BULLOCK 

'' Then art not many ncvtls which a reviewer rertads for pure jey before 
writing his natici. That tribute wi have paid * The Cubs.* And it is 
worth it/^^PaU Mall GaaetU. 

**A rambling^ sparhUng^ bruey, ine^^ueqnent sort ef booh,** '-^ The 
Glasgow Herald 

* * His picture is vividfy paintod " — Athenaum, 
« A good, healthy booh.'*^Free Lame. 

«* Mr Bullocks story comes as a welcome relirf.**^The Captain. 

** His story is very beautiful, and it is exquisitely written/' — Liverpool 
Courier. 

' ' Ho reader who takes up the booh will relinquish it till the last page has 
been read'*^The Westminster Gaeette, 

** A booh that is alive and fresh and winning P-— Black and White. 

« Of the literary skill of the booh it is hard to speak too highfy."*— 
Morning Leader. 

**A remarkable schoolboy story. It contains no prigs,** '^ Wustratea 
London News, 

*Wtisa capital boek/'^The Manchester Guardian, 

" Another delightful story of Irish lifc'^^The Manchester Courier, 

**Itisa story for men.**^Book and News Trade Gautte, 

" ' The Cubs * possesses charm. There are some very hitman moments in 
it.'^-^Hearth and Home. 

** The beys at Thalma Hved They lived like young S l ieabe tk an s , , , , 
We confess to reading every word excitedly^ liking their rough-and-tumble 
doingSf and liking still more the relish and gusto with which these things 
are described" — Academy. 

" Without putting it on a level with Judge Hughes* s famous book^ we can 
readily see that * The Cubs' may take its place as an Irish * Tom Brown,"* 
^Tribune. 

"... Written with Ufe, reaUty^ and with literary skill, , , . My 
Bulloch has the art of the story-teller at his fingers* ends.** -^Record, 

" Three crUics who have read • The Cubs* aU said the same thing: 

* This is one of the best school stories since " Tom Brown.**^ **^Daily News. 
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re SHAN BVLLOCK—Coniznued. 

*'. . . O/tAs gmre of * Stalky S- Co.* . . . Sun the/re the boytT^ 
Th$ Quern. 

'* Mr Bullock knows hew to tell a story. While not venturing to predict 
that the book will become a classic like ' Tom Brown's Schooldays f* one may 
safely predict for it a large measure of popularity *^ — The Aberdeen Free 
Press. 

<* What Kipling has done for the English schoolboy^ and Ian Maclaren 
for the Young Scot, Mr Shan Bullock has now done fir the Irish boy.**-^ 
The Christian World. 

*' A remarkable picture ... a stucfy in the evolution of political freedom 
in a barbaric school ... a French Revolution in a dormitory** — The 
Daify Chronicle. 

** Those who are best acqutUnted with Ireland know best how charming 
yet bewildering it is.** — The Guardian. 

** TTiere is no man to-dc^ who stands more clearly in the line of succession 
to Carleton and Maria Edgeworth as a delineator of Irish life than Mr 
Shan Bullock.*'—" Quilir in The Northern Whig. 

'* . . . TTiere are many episodes and characters which bear the unmistak* 
able impress of having been drawn from the quick.** — The Spectator. 

" There is no living writer in Ireland or out cf it who tells a plain 
story more tenderly or pleasantly than Mr Shan Bullock. . . . The book 
reaches a height of pathetic domestic sentiment rarely attained in books of an 
interest so liifclytfiesh^ and healthy." — The Scotsman. 

'*It is inevitable that this volume should excite cofnparison with ' Tom 
Brown's Schooldays.' . , . A rattling story, of a type that is not toofre^ 
quently met with. . . . A most entertaining narrative. . . . I suggest 
that side by side with ' Robinson Crusoe,* • . . and cheek by jowl with 
* Tom BroTsm,* they should now place • The Cubs.'" — Mr f. Cuming 
Walters, in The Western Mercury, 

** I am an amateur of school stories. . . . This fact emboldens me to 
address you, and to tell you how thoroughly I enjoyed * The Cubs* The end 
made me ' cough and blow my nose,' as Kipling says. All the local colour, 
and the character-drawing, strikes me as quite excellent. Only I confess to 
being surprised that any school, within your recollection, could have been so 
barbarous. The doings of the * Pets* seem to belong to a hundred years 
ago. . . :*''Mr G. W. E, Russell to the Author, 
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My dear Thome^ 

Here is your Story, I hope it may please you^ and 
make it easier to overtook negiect and delays. Writing a dock, 
you see^ is not everything: in fact^ as many besides ourselves 
have discovered to their cost^ it often is eventually nothing. 
What hits publishers in the eye^ if I nusy steal a phrase of 
Berti^s^ is the combined assault of a reputation and a name. 
And yoUf my dear Thome^ had only behind you the reputation 
of a Twopenny Clerk joined with the natne of a Sixteenth- 
century Seaman. That accounts partly for delays^ and it 
explains^ to some extent^ why I have yielded to your solicitude 
and put my own name — which surely goes back to the Ark — 
on the title-page. Our book^ then. Between us we may get 
a smile from good Fortune, If we do not — then blame me, 

I wish that this was the only matter in which I may deserve^ 
and get^ your blame. But it is not. As you sit fondly turning 
^ thepages^ rejoicing as a father over his firstborn^ lean see wrath 
^ gradually chasing the smile from your face whilst one by one you 
^^^ find my indiscretions. Erasures — interpolations — additions — 
\ recasting of chapters — liberties with the chaste beauty of your 
.; official style — / can see you plainly at the discovery of all 
this^ and lean hear you ea^ressing yourself over the footnotes, 
But^ my dear Thome, you would have it so. You made me 
your sole literary executor, as it were, with a free hand and full 
responsibility. As such I have, to the best of my ability, and 
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more in your intensts than my awn I hope^ executed fadihfulfy. 
Forgive this gratuitous exhibition of real friendship. Let Nell 
read to the end^ and take her judgment^ before sitting dawn to 
flay me. But in regard to the footnotes^ strike hard a$id strong. 
Others will 

It would be the last straw I suppose were I to add some 
words of criticism^ not only of your story^ but of your manner of 
telling it. The words would have been frank but quite kindly^ I 
do assure you. However^ tkey are not necessary ; you have had 
some already ; others ^ less kindly perhaps^ will come. So with 
renewed expression of the pleasure I have found in living again^ 
throughout your record^ the old times of our friendships I com- 
mend you and it^ my dear T^ame^ to the merciful hands of the 
critics — merely adding, for the benefit of whomsoever it me^ 
concern, your assurance that in what may be called the official 
portion of our book no living person has anyplace. 

Good-bye, good luck. 

Yours ever, 

S. F. B. 
London, May 1907. 

P,S. — Do you ever see a cricket match now f I made a 
century last week^-all sixes — then woke. Tell thai to Bertie. 
I am glad the dear fellow is doing so well. Your own good 
news delights me. Bravo, Thornei 
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ROBERT THORNE 



CHAPTER I 

I HAVE read somewhere that in the life of everyone 
is the making of at least one great story. This is my 
story: but I am sure it is not great and I fear it is 
no more than a record at best I wish someone more 
capable had taken it in hand. But nobody will, per- 
haps nobody could. So, as best I may, here it is. 

My name is Robert Thorne. Thirty-five years ago 
I was bom in the Devonshire village of Helscombe. 
My father kept the village school, played the church 
organ, and acted as clerk to the local squire. His name 
was Robert also ; and he had pride in believing that 
his namesake who, in the reign of Henry VIII., followed 
Cabot in attempting the North- West passage, was an 
ancestor.^ My mother died when I was quite young. 
She was an Ulster woman, part Irish, part Scots. I 
can just remember her — a tall, dark-haired figure — ^but 
I can see myself clearly going hand in hand with father 
behind her coflRn to the churchyard. I had an elder 
sister, Rachel, of whom you shall hear a little ; and my 
brother John, bom a year later than I, is now in New 
2^aland. Five of us : that is all. 

As a family we were respected in Helscombe and its 

^ Froude^ in his Englbh Seamen of the Sixteenth Century, nuntiom this 
Rofmri Thome, Helscombe is not^ I think ^ the real name of Thomas Hrth- 
placei The village^ however^ may be easily recognised by anyone with 
knowledge of the south coast of Devon. It is necessary to keep in mind, 
whilst reading his record, that Thome was half Irish by birth,-^. F. B. 
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neighbourhood, but not quite popular. We kept to our- 
selves. We felt superior to the fishermen and labourers 
that made a majority of the villagers. Perhaps that 
adventurous ancestor (if such he were) had his trans- 
mitted influence. Perhaps our position, and the con- 
sciousness of rank that education gives, lifted us in our 
own estimation. But I think the real secret of our 
unpopularity, if indeed it was ever that, lay in father 
himself. He was a lean middle-sized man, with a 
hooked nose and a bald forehead — a description that 
may well serve, in a year or two, of him who writes. 
When a boy he had fallen from a cliff, and thereafter he 
walked lame. This misfortune spoilt his health and his 
career. He grew to be a proud, reserved and dis- 
appointed man ; full of moods and crochets, and always 
craving the unattainable. He longed to travel and to 
lead an active life. I have heard him envy labourers 
their health and fishermen their freedom. At home we 
feared him, yet loved him too; and those who knew 
him best liked his company. He knew a great deal. 
Books were his delight, and flowers, and all dumb 
creatures. 

My boyhood can have given him small pleasure. In 
some things I was like him; but chiefly I was my 
mother's son. My health was poor. I learned un- 
willingly. I liked the society of yokels and fisher lads ; 
had an early taste for tobacco; was given to robbing 
orchards and such adventures. So life often was bitter 
for me. I was flogged frequently. Supperless and early 
to bed was not seldom my fate. How many times I 
have stood trembling before father, broken under his 
storm of admonishment ; how often have taken what he 
had to give, then escaped light-heartedly to fresh diver- 
sion. Perhaps I was not so wicked and foolish after all. 
One can be young only once. Life and its realities come 
soon enough. I had such fine opportunities. There 
was the great sea and the ships upon it. There was the 
beach and all its wonders, wave-beaten rocks, caves. 
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giant clifTs, the tide swishing in, the boats drawn stern- 
first upon the sand or sailing out beautifully with their 
brown sails glowing. There were the big hills and the 
lush valleys, the hazel copses, the orchards, the planta- 
tions full of life, the hedges thick with blackberries ; 
and there, set in the hollow where three combes meet, 
was the village, straggling peacefully along a stream 
and ending by the old church, with its square tower 
and its yard crowded with the dead of countless genera- 
tions. I remember everything so well. I can hear the 
storm raging now ; can hear the women mourning by 
the shore. I can see myself on the cliffs and the hills ; 
can see father playing in the organ gallery, and the 
rector preaching in Ae three-decker pulpit, and the 
stone coffin in the porch, and the leper's window in the 
chancel. All is like the things of yesterday. Only I, 
in those twenty years, have changed : and even I feel 
a boy again. • . . Enough! I should have learnt 
better, in those twenty years. 

Despite all my opportunities, I developed poorly. 
At seventeen I was only a weed, lank and narrow- 
chested. People said I would never see manhood. I 
had no fears myself, and father apparently had none 
either, for he kept me at my books and spoke hopefully 
of my future. What his hopes were in regard to that 
future, I do not exactly know; but assuredly they 
reached out towards some kind of active career. He 
was always glorifying what he called natural men, 
soldiers and sailors, engineers, farmers, even carters and 
ploughboys. He had a great admiration for pioneers 
and colonials, and at times would extol the cowboys 
and their kind. Perhaps in this he was only indulging 
his humours, but I think not ; anyway his talk woke no 
sympathy in me. I had small desires in any future 
direction, certainly had none whatever after the manly 
life. I did not want to drive a cart or follow a plough 
was not stirred even at thought of building a bridge or 
commanding a ship. If I had aspirations at all they 
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were in the direction of cities and the life of them, of 
London and its life especially. Father always spoke of 
London as a wilderness; but certain of our villagers 
who had seen it spoke otherwise, and I believed them. 
Neither could I agree at all with father in his scornful 
criticism of such Londoners as came our way. To my 
mind they were anything but contemptible. I liked 
their ways, their appearance, their speech. I spent hours 
lying near them on the beach, just taking them in. 
They seemed so happy and pleasant, so prosperous. 
I felt a craving to be like them, to see the wonderful 
place where they lived. But how that craving might 
be realised, or when, I did not consider. Not until the 
year of my eighteenth birthday. 

In the August of that year, a London family stayed 
four weeks in our house — for with needy folk pride and 
scorn have a money limit The family numbered five, 
all kindly people ; but of them only one concerns me 
now — a youth named Jack, just then come from a desk 
in the War Office to spend his vacation. He was a 
spirited fellow, and we became friends. What I knew 
of seaside life I gave him ; and in return, whilst we 
fished or sailed, he filled me with reports of London. 
I heard a great deal about theatres and music halls, 
dances, concerts, the streets and shops, the young 
fellows with whom Jack diverted, and the maidens too. 
I was at the age to be secretly interested in women. 
Jack's own sisters were adorable. Also I heard a great 
deal about Jack's office, much of it I fear a little rose- 
coloured. His picture of official life pleased me : easy 
hours, easy work, pleasant company, long holidays, 
good pay and prospects. It was just the thing, said 
Jack, for decent fellows who wanted a safe billet The 
examination was nothing. A while's grinding with a 
good Coach, a clear head and a bit of luck, and the 
thing was done. Why did not I have a go ? It was 
ridiculous, said Jack, wasting one's life in the country. 
No fun, no chance, no anything. If he were in my 
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shoes certainly he would think the matter over and 
have a talk with the pater. 

Well, I did think the matter over; and the more 
I thought the more I liked Jack's counsel. He was 
himself a constant incentive, bright, contented, well- 
dressed, charming in manner. I had discretion enough 
to see that following his steps might be more difficult 
and perhaps less glorious than he pictured ; still I 
thought it possible to follow at a humble distance. 
I had education as good as his. I felt more than his 
equal in character. Already ambition, such as it was, 
moved me, and with it a certain deterniination to 
achieve. What Jack Hinde had done I could do, and 
would do if doing were possible. I plied him with 
questions ; at the last bade him good-bye in confident 
hope of one day seeing him again in London. . . . 
London — London : how the place attracted me I How 
it coloured my dreams I 

I was now awake, with a path before me. I became 
studious, thoughtful. With help of Rachel I managed 
to get some of the books recommended by Jack, and 
secretly, often half through the night up in my bed- 
room, pored over them. Cunningly too I got father's 
ready help: but not yet had I confided my plans to 
him. I was afraid. I knew what he would say. I saw 
difficulties in the path that only he could remove. For 
already it was clear that to win I must spend some 
months in London. 

One night in November, however, I left mv books 
and came down to the great stone*flagged kitchen. It 
was a cold blustering night and sight of the cosy room, 
with its low whitewashed walls and dim recesses and 
fire burning in the open fireplace, heartened me. 
Rachel had gone to bed. In his favourite corner, deep 
in an elbow-chair with the lamp beside him, father 
sat reading an old Latin book. He looked happy. 
Sometimes he leant back, closed his eyes, and mumbled 
a phrase to himself. I thought it a good opportunity 
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for speaking my mind. But when I had eaten my 
supper of wheaten bread and milk, J stayed silent 
before the hearth, fearing still. 

At last father put away his book, lit his long clay 
pipe and stood with his back to the blaze. "You've 
been a long time upstairs, Robert," he said. "What 
were you doing?" 

I looked up, found his eyes kindly, and answered, 
"Working, sir." 

"Ha. Working, indeed! And at what were you 
working, Robert, my man?" 

I felt the opportunity near. "At my books," I 
answered. " I'm studying, sir." 

" I see. Studying are you, Robert? Well, that's by 
way of a change. And what in particular might you be 
studying, now ? " 

The opportunity had come. With a rush I took 
it, and spoke my mind to father. He heard me 
patiently; but when I had finished, I looked at his 
face and found it stem. 

"A clerk," he said, a scoffing note in his voice; 
"you're studying to be a clerk. You think you're fit 
for nothing else. You want me to help you. And who, 
sir," he broke out, "has been putting all this in your 
foolish head?" 

Humbly I replied that Jack Hinde had filled my 
foolish head. 

" Yes ; I thought so. He's your counsellor, he's your 
precious example — that whipper-snapper, with the 
brains of a pilchard I You want to be like him, perched 
on a stool all day with your nose to a ledger. You 
want his pale face, and his slouch, and his simper. 
I suppose he's been telling you about his London ex- 
periences too and all the devilments he's learnt. . . . 
Sir," cried father, at last, "haven't I told you better. 
Haven't I taught you that what a man owes to himself 
IS to strive after manhood. A clerk with a clerk's 
narrow little soul — is that your idea of a man I I'd 
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rather see you carrying letters like Job Hawkins. Td 
sooner see you serving cheese behind Jago's counter. 
Isn't it enough that I should be forced to waste my life 
teaching brats their letters, without you. . . ." 

A deal more father said in that manner ; and I heard 
it all meekly, yet with no feeling of shame. I was used 
to it now. Much of it was only talk. I sat bent towards 
the fire, waiting for a lull. When it came I said that I 
was sorry but couldn't help myself. 

" No, you can't help yourself. And why ? Because 
yourself is not worth helping. You have the spirit 
of a slave, sir. A clerk I A creature with a pen 
behind its ear! . . . But what might I expect? Ifs 
fate," said father, and turning from me muttered some- 
thing about the Irish blood in me — a remark which 
shows how unruly a thing the tongue may be, for 
if ever woman was loved and mourned surely mother 
was. 

After that nothing was said for a long time. Outside 
the wind raged. On the hearth father stood deep in 
thought, drawing at his empty pipe. At last, moved 
by a sudden impulse, I rose and made appeal to him. 
I was sorry. I wished I could feel as he felt. But I 
couldn't. It was not in me to lead a manly life. I had 
no inclination for it and I didn't feel strong enough. 
Let him call me worthless and unworthy, but let him 
try to give me the chance I wanted. It would be better 
so. He would be well rid of me, ... 

"Rid of you," said father, looking straight at me, 
" And do you think I want to be well rid of you ? " 

"No — o, sir," I answered. "Surely I don't think 
that But perhaps it might be best if you were. I'm 
no credit. I'm no use. Father," I pleaded, with my 
hand on his arm, " say no more now. But think over 
what I've said and see if you can help me." 

He stood looking at me, my hand still on his arm. 
** And how might I help you ? " he asked. 

I told him. 
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"That means money/* he said. "How can I find 
money to keep you in London all that time? " 

I was prepared for the question. I knew he had 
some little savings invested in the Liberator society. 
" You mig4it advance it to me, sir," I answered. " Til 
pay it back, every penny." 

" What, from tiie wages of a London clerk ! " There 
was a jeer in father's voice, but his eyes had a kindly 
gleam. Perhaps he pitied me, perhaps he was finding 
me not so worthless after all. Anyway he laughed ; 
hobbled to the comer for his staff, and came back to 
me. " Robert, my man," he said, " you're not a fool, 
but you'll be wiser before you're much older — and twice 
as wise before you've lived a month in a London garret 
Come. Get to your bed. And don't forget your 
prayers." 

It was better than I had expected. I went to bed 
hopefully. Some weeks afterwards father told me that, 
notwithstanding my obduracy and foolishness, he felt 
no desire to stand in my way. Through the winter 
months I worked hard, Rachel helping me, Jack Hinde 
counselling, father doing all he could. And early in the 
spring I left home, not without regrets, and journeyed 
to London. 
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CHAPTER II 

I FEEL small inclination, even had I the power, to 
record my first impressions of London. Doubtless the 
place wrought in me the proper feelings of wonder and 
admiration, bewilderment, nothingness ; but what filled 
me most, if I may express just this, was a sense of my 
utter loneliness. All those leagues of streets, with no 
better comfort for me than mud and a glimpse of sun 
and an east wind biting at every comer. All those 
myriad houses, and never a door of one to open before 
me. All those multitudes hurrying by, relentless, urgent, 
and among them not one white face that more than 
glanced at me. Not a door. Not a face. In great 
London only one that I knew : and him I shrank from 
seeing. 

I lodged at number 15 Culvert Street, Kennington, 
with an Irishwoman named Mrs Flynn.* She herself 
lived in the basement with two children and a servant 
girl ; up the house were lodgers, dwindling in value and 
importance, floor by floor, till you came to the attics 
and the nonentities there. I had an attic, from whose 
two-paned window I caught a glimpse of squalid yards, 
dreary backs, chimney pots innumerable ; and through 
whose little skylight came sometimes an appearance of 
sunshine. The room was small, low, bare, but tolerably 
clean. I had a narrow bed and a strip of old carpet 
by it ; a rickety washstand and a cracked mirror hung 

* Anotkir of Thomas comidirate fictUns. For obviam reasons, Therm 
has someHmes invented names for real places and people. The street where 
he lodad in Kennington exists, ha it is not called Cuhert Street, Mrs 
Flymfs reed name was Henmessy, I think. Later ^f^ X^ ^hall find him 
creating a Government Department, and calling it the Tax Ofiee, I don*t 
know where he served his official career ; I donU care ; and it doesn^t matter. 
That he did serve is certain, and sufficient.—S, F. B. 
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above it ; a cane-bottomed chair, a deal table covered 
with brown American cloth, a cupboard in which I kept 
my books and linen. The mantelshelf served me for 
dressing-table. Nails in the door held my clothes. On 
the walls were tacked a coloured portrait of Queen 
Victoria, and the representation of a warrior whom 
Mrs Flynn called Brian Boru. There was a tiny fire- 
place, a scuttle that held a London sixpennyworth of 
coals ; and, to end the catalogue, there was my wooden 
box and my lonely self. I paid Mrs Flynn four shillings 
a week by way of rent, and an average amount of eight 
shillings more for food and washing. I had porridge 
and milk, bread and butter and tea, for breakfast. At 
one o'clock Susan, the servant, brought me meat of a 
kind, or fish occasionally, potatoes, and sometimes a 
plate of rice pudding. At five I had tea. My supper 
was bread and cheese. Often enough I rose hungry 
from table. At nights, from my work at the College, I 
have gone feebly upstairs. More than once I felt 
inclined to light the fire. Still I kept smiling. I had 
to be very careful. If Mrs Flynn fed the cat from her 
profits on me she was unkind to the cat. 

It was all worse than I had dreamt, much worse at 
first. I kept seeing that room of mine at home, full of 
good sea air and giving me sight of the great hills ; 
often I wandered back to the big white kitchen and saw 
father reading in his comer, and Rachel baking at the 
table, and John eating his supper by the fire. But with 
time these visions weakened. I got used to things. I 
had better to do than indulge myself with fancies. It 
was to work I was there in my London attic, up among 
the chimney pots and the smoke. 

I worked very hard. From morning till night I 
seldom stirred out ; seldom straightened my back ex- 
cept when Susan put the tray on my table, or Mrs 
Flynn looked in for a minute's talk. 

" Lord save us, child," Mrs Flynn would say, with a 
fling of her motherly hands, *** you'll kill yourself over 
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them precious books. Writin*, writin' every hour of the 
day, sure I wonder youVe an eye left in your poor head. 
It's thin and pale as a ghost you're gettin'. I'll see you 
on your back in St Thomas's before all is done. Why 
don't you go for a walk through Battersea Park and 
take the air? Haven't you a friend, now, you'd be 
anxious to see ? No. Well, Grod pity you, child, and 
send you strength to endure ; for it's yourself needs it 
all." And with a heavy sigh Mrs Flynn would take 
broom and pan, go softly out and close the door. 

Mrs Flynn was a good soul and advised me well: 
but what could I do ? Scattered through London were 
all those bright youths whom twice a week I met at the 
College ; and only by working desperately could I hope 
to hold my own with them one day in the examination 
hall. They had so great a start of me. They seemed 
to do so easily what I laboured at I sat among them 
in the great classroom, hundreds of them, with the gas 
jets blazing above and far away the Coach rumbling ; 
and I felt sometimes like despairing. For these were 
only beginners like myself. But I set my teeth and 
plodded on. I improved steadily. After some weeks 
little remarks in red ink, written by the great Goddard 
himself, began to come on my register : You are work- 
ing hard. . . . You are doing well, . . . You must not study 
all day, take some exercise. . . and at last. Next week you 
will attend in the large halL 

In the large hall I was with Goddard and all the 
hopefuls — ^some three or four hundred of them. Not 
yet have I forgotten my first night there and the effect 
upon me of that sea of faces. All so clever. All so 
keen and eager. And poor I battling feebly among 
them ! But soon even there I found my feet I was 
not the only feeble one. At once Goddard impressed 
me with his greatness. 

He was a small, thin man, with a calm face, a fine 
voice, an authoritative manner. He was lucidity it- 
self The most difficult problems, things over which 
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I blundered half-a-day, he unravelled in a minute. 
Into a few curt sentences he compressed whole pages 
of text-books, from chapters picked out the wheat un- 
erringly. Just what you needed he gave, and no more. 
On your weaknesses he laid his finger quick. Each 
student he seemed to single out and talk as to him 
alone ; and the skulker he detected soon. 

Beside me sat a youth, with light wavy hair and a 
weak freckled face, upon whom Goddard kept a watch- 
ful eye. His name was Herbert Willard. Why he was 
there I could not understand. He never worked. He 
made no notes. He did not even listen. Either he was 
hiding a yawn, or studying the sporting column in a 
newspaper, or examining his little moustache in a 
pocket mirror, or scrawling figures in his note-book. 
He had a gift of caricature. Several times he made 
fearful studies of myself. And one night, as it hap- 
pened, whilst we were working a paper, suddenly 
Goddard slipped behind me and found Willard add- 
ing long ears and a tail to a picture of himself. I 
expected a scene. But Goddard merely looked, said 
"Come to me after class, Willard," and went back to 
the rostrum. 

Crossing Waterloo Bridge, that same night, Willard 
overtook me. " Hello," he said. " Is that you ? Going 
home, I suppose?" 

"Yes," I answered, and would have gone on alone. 
But Willard kept by my side. 

"Ifs pretty beastly," he said, "after all that rain. 
Do you usually walk? I hate walking. It's such a 
fag. ... I say, where do you hang out ? " 

I guessed his meaning, and said I lived near Kenning- 
ton Park. 

*'Oh. Out there, do you. Well, I live that way 
myself, up the Camberwell New Road, you know. You 
don't mind if I come with you ? " 

I thought it likely that whether I minded or not 
Willard would come just the same. He had an easy 
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manner. His voice was pleasant. I answered that I 
should enjoy his company. 

"Good. Perhaps a stretch will give me an appetite 
for supper." He drew out a cigarette-case, opened and 
offered it. " What 1 Haven't learnt to smoke yet ? 
Go on." 

I said that of late I had given up smoking, but 
Willard only laughed. " Gro on, man," he said. " A 
cigarette won't hurt you. That's right. And I say," 
he continued, when he had given me a light, " I've a b^d 
thirst Come in and have a drink. Come away, man. 
It will do you good after all that swotting. Anything 
you like — bottle of Bass, small lemon, glass of port — I'll 
join you in anything. Oh, I say. Look here. Don't 
be so beastly stiff with a chap. . . . Then wait for me, 
like a good fellow. I won't be half-a-tick." 

I did not want to appear uppish. I was beginning to 
enjoy Willard's company. So I waited on the pave- 
ment until he had refreshed ; then walked on with him 
along the Waterloo Road. He talked ceaselessly. He 
asked me all kinds of questions, where I had come 
from, how long I had been in London, what my father 
was, had I any sisters; at last, quite casually, asked 
me how many hours a day I studied. 

"Phew," he said, when I had told him. "My eye, 
Thome, you do swot it I How long did you say? 
Great Christopher 1 Why you can never have a blessed 
minute to call your own. Don't you ever go out, or see 
anything? Whafs it all for, Thome? What's the 
dashed use? Eh?" 

As well as I could I explained my position to 
Willard. 

" Ah," he said. " I see. Of course that— well, that 
clears things a bit. But look here, Thome. Honestly 
if I worked like you I'd be dead in a week. I simply 
couldn't. It's fag enough to have to sit three or four 

hours every day and to waste two nights " Suddenly 

Willard stopped on the pavement and laughed. "I 
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say," he said, "wasn't it a lark about old Goddy 
spotting me this evening. My word, won't Nell laugh 
when I tell her. Did you see it, Thorne — old Goddy 
with an ass's head and tail — eh, did you see it ? " 

"Yes. I caught a glimpse of it. What did old 
Goddard say to you after class?" 

" Oh, he was pretty decent, you know. Said it was 
unfair to him, and the Governor, and myself, and all 
that rot I don't care. I'm not going to waste myself 
for anybody. Not me." 

" Then why do you go to the College ? " I asked. 

"Must. Governor wants me to do something. Of 
course it's all rot and waste of time. I'll never pass 
if Goddy crammed me till I couldn't speak. Haven't 
the brains." 

" But look at the waste of money too," I suggested. 

" Oh, that's nothing," said Willard. " The governor's 
got plenty. He's in business, you know — boot factory 
in Walworth. After a while he'll get tired shelling out, 
and then — oh, then something will turn up. Might go 
to America, or get a berth in the City, or something 
like that Anyway I know better a jolly sight than 
to sweat like a blessed nigger. Got too much sense, 
I know. . . ." 

We were now past the Elephant and Castle, and 
thence to Kennington Park I walked by Willard 
hearing an account of his doings. He played football 
and hockey. In the summer he played cricket and 
tennis. He went to theatres and music halls, dances 
and parties. . He and some fellows went boating on the 
river. He put something on a horse now and then. 
He liked a game of nap or solo. He seldom rose before 
nine o'clock. He never worked after luncheon. Of 
evenings a chap called for him, or he called for a chap, 
and they went strolling. He knew some nice girls. 
Awfully fond he was of girls. . . . The deuce was of 
course that he hadn't enough money. The governor 
was jolly mean and was always kicking up shines 
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about his not working, and staying out at night, and all 
that kind of rot One of these days he'd get his back 
up, and then there would be fireworks. 

"Still I can't complain," said Willard, when at last 
we had come to Kennington Park, and I stopped at the 
turning that led to Culvert Street and my attic there. 
" I have a pretty decent time on the whole. Might be 
better, don't you know, but it might be worse. It's 

better " He paused, looked at me, and lighted a fresh 

cigarette. " Look here, Thorne," he said, " you must be 
pretty mouldy in those diggings of yours. You'll be 
knocking yourself up sure as houses. Suppose you 
come round to see us. Mother and Nell — she's my 
sister, you know — would be awfully glad to see you. 
Say, do come, old man. Let's see. Suppose you 
come to dinner next Sunday. One o'clock sharp. 
Eh ? I really mean it." 

There could be no doubt that Willard really did 
mean it. Despite his obvious failings I felt drawn to 
the fellow. It was pleasant also to find someone at last, 
in this stony-hearted London, who would fling open 
a door to me. But I was shy, awkward, proud. The 
Willards must be fine people. I had no clothes. I was 
countrified. I thanked Willard, but said I couldn't 
accept this invitation. 

" Oh, rubbish," he answered. " You're coming, I say. 
I want you to come. It'll be a bit stodgy for you, I'm 
afraid— cold dinner and chapel talk, and all that — but 
Nell and I will manage to make you comfortable. 
You'll like old Nell, she's a jolly sort. And the mater's 
all right . . . Oh, do stow it, Thome. One would 
think I was doing something for you. . . . Well, then, 
look here. Think it over and tell me on Saturday 
night ... So long, old man. Glad to know you." 
And with a nod and a wave of the hand Willard went 

I kept thinking a good deal about him, in the days 
that followed, and about his invitation. On the whole 
my thoughts were pleasant ; but at back of my mind 
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was a doubt whether it would be right to make a friend 
of Willard. I had been strictly brought up. I had 
a conscience. His self-revelations hardly put him on 
a pedestal. Besides, he was not of my kind. He had 
money, fine clothes, his people clearly were well-to-do ; 
whereas I was poor and lived in an attic. He might be 
wanting to lead me, to call to see me ; might be asking 
me to dinner again. I felt perplexed ; and by way of 
relieving my perplexity, on the Saturday morning, I took 
the advice of Mrs Flynn. We were fast friends now. 
It pleased her to play the part of second mother to me. 

"Go," said she in her impetuous way, "why to 
be sure you'll go. What else would you be doing, 
rd like to know. ... Is it Willard was the name you 
mentioned ? Oh, ay. That's himself I'm thinking that 
keeps a boot shop beyond. Yes. I know him. I've 
had dealings with him, so I have. 'Twas from Willard 
I bought the last pair of strong boots for little Bernard. 
Boots did I call them, indeed I Would you believe me, 
Mr Thorne, that for all I gave six shillings all but 
a penny for them, the soles were half brown paper. 
There's for you I That's how a widow woman is imposed 
on by your Willard & Co. The ould rogue ! Faith, 
if I had my sister Bridget's tongue in my head, and 
half her assurance, I'd have gone back with his brown- 
paper boots and made an example of him. . . . But 
sure that's neither here nor there and it wouldn't be 
God's world — may God foi^ive me — if the widow 
didn't have troubles, anyway. To be sure you'll go. 
Is it turn your back on a fine dinner you'd do and 
the chance of good company with it Just smarten 
yourself up and put that nice black and white tie on 
you — and I'll get Susie to put an extra shine on your 
boots — and we'll leave the door on the latch so that you 
needn't be hurrying back. . . ." 

After all that, and a great deal more, of course I felt 
bound to accept Willard's invitation ; so I accepted, 
and next day I smartened myself up and set forth. 
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The Willards lived in a large house, with a grass 
plot in front, steps leading to the door, and a long 
garden behind. Bertie (let him have his name at once) 
answered my knock, gave me good welcome, took 
me into the drawing-room and made me known to his 
family. Mrs Willard was a tall faded woman, with 
features that had been pretty, scanty grey-streaked 
hair, mild blue eyes, a gentle voice and a motherly way. 
She was dressed in black silk, wore a lace cap, and a 
long gold chain hanging from her neck. Her greeting 
was warm. She put me at ease. I liked her. Nell (let 
her also have her name) was a girl of medium height, 
and of a soft round figure. She had beautiful auburn 
hair, a fresh complexion slightly freckled, full lips, 
and merry blue eyes. One could not call her handsome ; 
no, perhaps one could not ; but she was comely, smiling, 
young. I remember how firmly her hand lay in mine, 
and how frankly she looked at me, with just a suspicion 
of mbchief in her eyes, and said that Bert had been 
telling her about me. What had Bert told her? I 
found myself blushing. I had a hot confused feeling 
that this girl with the red-brown hair and the laughing 
blue eyes pleased me well. But when I came to Mr 
Willard standing spraddled before the fire, his paunch 
out and hands nursing his coat tails, soon my face 
sobered. He gave me a nod, a word or two, a flabby 
handshake, a long keen scrutiny. I think he meant me 
well: but I did not like the man. He was big and 
fleshy. His face was florid, heavy and somewhat 
coarse, the eyes small and narrow, the forehead reced- 
ing to a flat bald crown. His clothes were of broad- 
cloth; the waistcoat cut low, the frock coat and trousers 
made loose and long. Under his grizzled beard was 
a narrow black tie knotted in a bow. In his shirt front 
were black studs. He wore a ring and a heavy curb 
chain. 

For a while we had small talk ; then went across the 
hall into the dining-room. It was large, warm, gloomy, 
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full of heavy furniture, large gilt-framed pictures, 
ornaments of bronze and earthenware. On the mantel- 
shelf was a large gilded mirror and an ormolu clock 
under a glass dome. A glass-fronted bookcase held 
a number of respectable volumes — ChcUmer^ Sermons^ 
Chamber^ Miscellany^ Hum^s History of England^ 
Crudetis Concordance^ and all the rest On the table 
was a deal of silver and cut glass. We ate cold roast 
beef and pickled walnuts, with hot gravy and vegetables ; 
followed by stewed prunes and rice pudding. We drank 
water. For dessert there were oranges and Brazil nuts. 
. . . Why do I set down these things ? They, and the 
room, and everything, seemed all very good to me then. 

Mr Willard sat at head of the table in a round-backed 
chair ; but it was Mrs Willard who carved and served. 
I noticed how careful she was to give him the best of 
everything, and how little grateful he seemed for it He 
ate noisily and greedily, grumbling much the while. 
Between times he found occasion to question me about 
myself, to reprimand Nell or snub Bertie, and he had 
a deal to say by way of asserting himself. Clearly he 
was master in his house, firm in his opinion of himself 
and all things else. I found myself pitying Mrs Willard, 
with her pleading eyes and suppressed smile ; once or 
twice came near pitying myself. It seems he had been 
to Helscombe, and found it unsatisfying. A pokey little 
fishing village, he called it He hated the seaside, 
everywhere save Brighton. He disliked Devon people, 
they fancied they owned the earth. 

"Oh, but, papa," said Nell at that, "how can you! 
You're forgetting that Mr Thorne comes from Devon." 

" I am not forgetting, Ellen," was the answer. " Mr 
Thorne is aware, if you are not, that present company 
is always excepted." 

Whereupon Nell glanced at me, smiled meaningly at 
Bertie, and asked her mother for some more prunes. I 
fancied that neither she nor Bertie had inclination to 
grovel at the master's feet. They laughed and jested a 
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good deal. They tried to make it pleasant for me. It 
was good to see how they cared for their mother. 

Dimierover» Mr Willard drew an arm-chair in front of 
the fire, lighted a cigar, and made himself comfortable. 
Mrs Willard sat reading a religious paper by the garden 
window ; soon grew drowsy and slipped away upstairs. 
By the street window, Nell, Bertie and I conversed softly 
over the family album and some books of views — till 
from the arm-chair came a sound of heavy breathing 
and then Nell led us across into the drawing-room. 

It was not very cheerful there, windows shut fast and 
heavily curtained, floor crowded with gloomy furniture, 
walls hung with gloomier pictures : but what of a room 
when people are young ? Soon we found our voices and 
our spirits. Bertie lit a cigarette and amused us for a 
while with card tricks, interspersed with the usual 
patter and a selection of jests from his favourite comic 
paper. Then Nell sat down to the piano. She had 
shapely hands, a neat touch. She played a soft medley 
of hymn tunes, then a march, then struck boldly into 
the clear rhythm of a waltz. And with that the door 
opened and, his hair disordered and eyts glowing, Mr 
Willard came in. 

" Stop that," he thundered. " How dare you, miss ! 
Don't you know what day this is ? Have you no respect 
for me ? You knew I was resting. No insolence, miss ! 
Close the instrument at once and come away. I'm 

ashamed of you. . . . And you, Herbert " He sniffed 

and came forward. "You've been smoking, sir. Don't 
dare deny it You precious scoundrel! It's a good 
thrashing you want Yes, and I'll give it you too. . . ." 

Let the rest go. When all was done, and Mr Willard 
gone back to his slumbers, Bertie laughed, lit another 
cigarette, and proposed going for a walk. 

I have good memories of that walk. We went 
through Myatt's fields, then a market garden, up into 
Denmark Hill, where lived a cove named Ruskin (so 
Bertie said), and down a lane into Dulwich. It was a 
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fine crisp afternoon. The trees and hedges were break- 
ing into leaf. Birds sang. Children sported. Lovers 
went whispering arm in arm. It was for me something 
of a revelation, a first glimpse of kindly things in the 
London desert. I felt happy. Between Bertie and me 
walked Nell, blithe and gay. I do not remember what 
dress she wore, or what her hat was like : but I can see 
her face and hear her voice. She asked riddles, made 
amusing comments on people we passed, kept up a 
iimning fire of badinage with Bertie. They seemed to 
me a happy pair. They understood each other per- 
fectly. They had many phrases and catchwords which, 
though undoubtedly enlivening, were so much Hebrew to 
me. For instance, several times they referred to some- 
one as ** the Onion " ; and at last, on hearing the phrase 
once more, I ventured to ask Nell for explanation of it 

" Oh, that's father," she answered. " Bert and I call 
him that in fun." 

*' Yes, But why. Miss Willard ? " 

"Oh, I don't know. Because he makes us cry, I 
suppose." 

"Cry I" 

" Yes — ^with laughter, you know." 

Somehow the answer threw a gleam of light on the 
dark figure of Mr Willard. Perhaps after all he was 
more to be laughed at than despised or feared, he with 
his truculent voice and manner, his fat ill-clad person, 
his great ears and fierce eyes and fiat head. Doubtless 
Bertie had caricatured him often, and Nell laughed till 
she cried over his absurdities. Yes, but what had Mrs 
Flynn said ? And then, at thought of her, and by way 
of adding a little to the afternoon's gaiety, I gave some 
particulars of that admirable woman. 

"What a dear soul," said Nell when I had done. 
"And does she always talk and look like that, Mr 
Thorne ? Really. What fun it must be for you ! Oh, 
I do wish I knew her. Mr Thorne, couldn't you bring 
her round to see us ? " 
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I had what Mrs Flynn called "a turn." Think of 
her at table with Mr Willard, maybe calling him an 
ould rogue, and speaking her mind in that matter of the 
brown paper boots ; and think what tears Nell might 
shed at sight of the Onion ! " Lord bless me, no, Miss 
Willard," I answered. " I couldn't bring her. I don't 
think she ever visits. I'm — I'm sure she wouldn't come." 

" Then might I go to see her ? " asked Nell. " Would 
she mind, do you think ? I could manage it easily. I 
could bring a book from Bert to you, or " 

"But she lives in the basement, Miss Willard, and 
she's always busy, and untidy. Remember she is very 
hard worked. And there are the children. No, I think 
you'd better not call, Miss Willard — I really think you'd 
better not." 

"Oh, very well," said Nell; "but I do think it's a 
shame. I'm so fond of the Irish." 

And there, to my relief, the matter ended. 

We got back to tea at five o'clock. It was a hearty 
meal — toasted scones, boiled ^gs, sardines, watercresd, 
seed cake, biscuits, jam and honey. Over his third cup 
Mr Willard grew amiable, almost jocular ; when he had 
finished the scones he was quite friendly. For my 
edification, and Bertie's also, he gave some realistic 
details of his early career. No foolish father had kept 
him at school till he was ready to shave. At fourteen 
he was being packed off every morning, with only a 
crust in his stomach and patched clothes on his back, 
to walk two miles to work. Right at the bottom rung 
be started — ^he didn't care who knew it — ^he was proud 
to sit there and say it He swept out the shop. He 
ran errands. He was cuffed and bullied. But he didn't 
mind. It did him good. He was of the right stuff. 
Up and up, rung after rung, he worked his way. At 
sixteen he was behind the counter — at eighteen a paid 
assistant — at twenty-two in charge of a department — at 
twenty-six a buyer — at thirty in partnership and a made 
man. There was a record 1 No snivelling or looking 
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back. Up and up till he stood on the top — a self-made 
man. Yes, a self-made man. There was no man like 
him. He knew the ropes. He had learnt in the good 
school of experience. He wasn't like the young jacka- 
napes nowadays who couldn't be got out of their beds, 
and were afraid to soil their hands, and must have their 
four big meals a day, and go about smoking cigarettes. 
(Why did Nell nudge Bertie just here, and why did 
Bertie wink solemnly at his mother ?) " Yes," continued 
the Oracle, with a thump upon the table, " young men 
now are worthless. Their mothers spoil *em. They 
have no backbone. They're afraid of honest work." 

"Oh, but, papa," interrupted Nell, "are you quite 
sure? Some young men are not afraid to work. At 
least I've heard of one," said Nell, and glanced at me, 
and drew my modest blushes, "who works frightfully 
hard. Haven't you, Bert ? " 

" That's so," answered Bertie, and seeing how it was 
with me, he added : " But I say, old girl, stow it just 
now." 

Then Nell blushed too, and to hide her confusion, 
and maybe to keep quiet the Oracle, turned to her 
mother. " Mamma, dear," said she, " Mr Thome has been 
telling us about such a funny woman. She is his land- 
lady, you know, and she is Irish with two children 
named Bernard and Patrick. She is small and plump, 
and wears her hair in a net, and goes about in a quilted 
petticoat, and she has a snub nose and twinkling eyes 
and cheeks like a rosy ajiple. Isn't that right, Mr 
Thome? And such funny ways she has, and such a 
tongue! If she wants the servant, even if she is right 
at top of the house, she shouts down over the balustrade : 
• Are you there, Susan Smith ? Then be taking your- 
self up here like a flash of lightnin', and put the guard 
upon the fire, and set the milk out of the way of the cat, 
and take the long-handled broom with you.' And she 
is always in the most fearful muddle. And she drops 
tiie lodgers' boots down the stairs to be cleaned. And 
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when everything is going wrong, she lifts her poor 
hands like this and says, " Ah, God have pity on a poor 
lone widow woman that doesn't know her heels from her 
head/ . . . Mother, dear, mustn't it be fun to know 
her?" 

" Yes, Nell, I think so," answered Mrs Willard, wiping 
her eyes, for like Bertie and myself she had enjoyed 
Nell's description ; and at that the Oracle spoke. 

"The Irish are all good-for-nothings," said he; and, 
with Mrs Flynn, disposed the Irish nation, even as he 
had disposed the Devonians, under his masterful feet 
I wished father were there, or Mrs Flynn to cry, " Good 
for nothing yourself, you ould villain, with your brown 
paper boots!" He glanced at the ormolu clock and 
rose. " It's time for service," said he. 

I did not particularly want to go to service, and 
Bertie I knew did not ; but since Mr Willard would not 
excuse him we all set out together, Mr and Mrs Willard 
walking in front, Nell, Bertie and I following on. 
Along the Kennington Road we went, and at Newington 
Butts turned in through the great gates, up the steps, 
and past the main door of the Metropolitan Tabernacle. 

The Willards' pew was in the centre aisle, and from 
it I had full view of the huge building. It astonished 
me. Below a multitude, and up, gallery after gallery, 
to the very roof, faces innumerable crowded behind the 
gas jets. I sat spellbound, gazing and gazing still ; at 
last, in a moment of sudden hush, looked with all the 
others and saw a little black-coated man, with iron-grey 
hair bristling round his forehead and about his face, 
come slowly down the steps to the table upon the plat- 
form — and I had my first sight of Spurgeon. Perhaps 
the first sight of him disappointed me. His face seemed 
plain, almost ugly. His eyes were small and deep-set, 
his forehead low, himself curiously unimpressive. But 
when the hymns had thundered up, and he had prayed 
and read and prayed again ; and when at last he was 
standing by the table, before the open Bible, waiting 
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for the quiet'that soon was to be filled with the wonder 
of his voice, I felt in the presence of a king among men. 
There could be no doubt of it. Here was the magician, 
the wonder-worker ; the man by power of himself and 
his voice and his matchless eloquence, so simple yet so 
subtle, so racy yet so beautiful, holding captive all those 
thousands of eager listeners. Never had I heard such 
preaching. And yet it was not the preaching so much 
as the man through whom the preaching came — the 
man — the man preached — that claimed me. I felt a 
love for him. I knew he was good. I could believe 
what he said. Why did he not stay? 

All the way back, and whilst we sat at supper, and 
afterwards as we sat talking before the fire, the preacher's 
Influence lasted, even Bertie seemed impressed, and Mr 
Willard lifted to worthier showing of himself. He too 
loved the man and found him good. For a long time he 
sat recalling memorable sermons he had heanl, telling 
us anecdotes of the preacher, giving us examples of his 
wit and humour, glorying in him, defending him against 
enemies and detractors; then himself read a chapter 
from the Bible, prayed long and fervently, rose and 
gave me his hand. , 

"Good-night, young man," said he. "I wish you 
well. May the words you have heard this day be a 
lamp to your feet and a light unto your path." 

Whose words had he in mind? No matter. It is 
best to think kindly. I left him, spraddled on the 
hearthrue^, thumbs caught in the armholes of his waist- 
coat and head reared pridefully — a self-made man. But 
Mrs Willard followed me out and drew me from Nell 
and Bertie into the drawing-room. 

" Mr Thome," she said, " I fear you have had a dull 
day, but you mustn't mind little things, and I do hope 
you will come again. We shall always be glad to see 
you." 

The dear woman ! I assured her I had had a most 
enjoyable day, and thanked her for her goodness. 
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" Perhaps if you came during the week/* she went on, 
in her gentle almost plaintive way, as though excusing 
herself, or someone else, or something, "it would be 
pleasanter for you. Sundays with us are a little mono- 
tonous perhaps. . . . And, Mr Thome," she continued, 
laying a hand on my sleeve, " I hope you and Herbert 
will 1^ friends. He is a good boy but a little unsteady. 
I feel anxious for him sometimes. If you could advise 
him about — about his studies, and encourage him in any 
way, I should be very grateful." 

I felt drawn to this gentle-voiced woman. I under- 
stood what she meant, and I pitied her. I said that 
Herbert and I were friends already and that she need 
not be anxious. "Don't worry, Mrs Willard," I said 
with a laugh, an uneasy laugh I fear, for I could not 
imagine Herbert accepting advice or encouragement of 
mine, "as Mrs Flynn says. Til be keeping a tender eye 
upon him." 

Then she thanked me ; and I bade her good-night, 
left Nell and Bertie on the doorstep, and went back to 
my attic 

Thereafter, it seems to me now, looking back across 
so many years, the thing that stirred most the dead 
level of my existence — rising, working, eating, going to 
bed— was my friendship with the Willards. Several 
other Sundays I spent with them, and each for all its 
monotony had some distinguishing pleasantness : either 
Nell read Tennyson to Bert and me in the garden, or 
Nell and Bert and I walked to Battersea Park, or Nell 
played whilst we all sang hymns, or I sat beside Nell in 
the pew at Newington Butts, or ^e and I talked together 
for a while and I was very happy. I can remember 
borrowing the latch-key from Mrs Flynn and wander- 
ing late on the pavement before the Willards' house. I 
can remembo- sitting, on Sunday evenings, in Kenning- 
ton Park waiting to see Nell go by, and following her, 
and watching her from a gallery, and being in the way 
when she came out so that I might have chance to 
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walk back by her side. Once, I remember, on my way 
to College, I overtook her, and we walked all the way 
past the Elephant and Castle, and down the Waterloo 
koad, and over Waterloo Bridge — yts, every step of the 
way we walked together, and talked and laughed. And 
I can remember hoping, each Collie night afterwards, 
that I might overtake Nell again : but I never did, and 
yet I kept hoping. 

All this made a ruffle on my monotony, coloured it 
too, brightened it: and, for the rest, was not Bertie 
always Siere ready to make billows of the ruffle. Indeed 
I have a notion that, had it not been for outside influ- 
ences — the influence of Nell and Mrs Willard, for in- 
stance, of Rachel and father, of pride and circumstances 
— ^Bertie might that summer have raised storms fit to 
shipwreck at least my little career. Let me be fair to 
him. He was not vicious. He kept himself clean. He 
had an excellent heart, an abundance of natural spirits, 
a certain irresponsible charm. But he was purposeless, 
lazy. His chief aim in life seemed the making a good 
time of it I think he had no conscience. I doubt whether 
he had much self-respect. Quite easily, inexperienced 
as I was and willing enough to yield to the cravings of 
youth, he might have led me astray. But those outside 
influences restrained me ; and, as it happened, Bertie's 
influence worked mainly for my good. He brightened 
my life, gave it an interest and change. He forced me 
to take exercise, to see things. Seroral times I went 
with him up the river. He gave me chance to see Fred 
Leslie in Rip Van Winkle, and David James in Our 
Boys, and Nellie Farren at the Gaiety. We went occa- 
sionally to a music hall, and again to smoking concerts 
given by his cricket and tennis clubs. He lent me 
The Three Musketeers and Monte Cristo, much to my 
delight and distraction, and kept me supplied with comic 
papers. Also, in the interests of higher things, and 
moved chiefly by the advice of Mrs Willard and Nell, we 
went to the British Museum and the Collections at South 
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Kensington : but I think we found less to interest us in 
these places than in the Tower and Madame Tussaud's. 
Then, and for this I thank Bertie with all my heart, he 
first woke in me a love for cricket I never played a 
game; I had no aptitude and no opportunity; but I 
had some athletic instinct and I made a good spectator. 
Bertie himself was a keen player, of the duck or glory 
kind, and sometimes of a Saturday afternoon I went to 
see him perform in Dulwich or Brixton. Several times 
Nell came too, and those times were especially good. 
Also I spent some hours with Bertie at the Oval, and a 
whole great afternoon seeing the Gentlemen and Players 
match at Lord's. Grrace was Bertie's champion, but 
mine was Shrewsbury — ^the greatest artist that ever hit 
a boundary.^ 

All this I owed to Bertie, and in return for it I did 
nothing save talk to him now and again a little seriously. 
Of course it was all what Mrs Flynn called wasted 
breath. ** It's all right, old chap," Bertie would say with 
his easy laugh, " I know I'm a bad un, and if s good of 
you to bother, but I'm not made your way. I simply 
can't fag. All the time I want to be doing something 
else. . . ." 

"Yes. I know. But look here, Willard, you owe 
something to your people. It would please your 
mother, wouldn't it, if you tried a little harder ? Just 
a couple of hours' honest work every day, eh?" 

"Hum. Yes. I would like to please the mater. 

She's a jolly'good sort But Oh, I say, Thome, let's 

stop it It makes my head ache. I'll think about 
it . . Here, have a cigarette. You're coming to see 
me play to-morrow, aren't you? By Jove, I'm in 
rattling good form at the nets just now. . . ." 

* Ofu U gratiful to Thome for his refermci to Sknwsbury, Cricketers 
win agru with him that no freaUr artist ever played the game. May I 
add thai it was at the Oval^ whilst watchitig Shrewsbury one afternoon^ that 
Thome and I became friends, W$ haMened to sit together. Theme was 
enthusiastic. So was I, Cricket and Shrewsbury did the rest, — S. F. B. 
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So it always was, so always ended. Against Bertie's 
weakness it was useless to contend. Down he went at 
the first blow, rose smiling, and took your arm. 

In June we sat for an examination and both failed, 
Bertie almost hopelessly, myself badly. I felt miserable 
for some days, until a few words from Goddard — You 
did better than I had expected. You will probably pass 
in October — put new heart in me. Through those long 
blistering summer days I toiled desperately in the attic, 
plodding on and on. 

" Well God knows, child dear," said Mrs Flynn to me, 
" it's on yourself is a power of the curse of Adam. I 
wish from my heart you were sweatin' your poor brow 
somewhere in the sunshine and over somethmg better 
than them blessed books. Phew I Sure it's like a fowl 
in an oven you must be feeling. But no matter. Surely 
you'll have your reward." 

I had. One evening in November Susie brought me 
a long blue envelope on the supper tray. 

" Please, sir," she said, " mistress says as it's on 'Er 
Majesty's Service, sir, and she 'opes it's good luck." 

I was too nervous to answer. A minute I sat quaking, 
then with trembling fingers tore open the envelope, 
glanced at its contents, and ran out to the landing. 
"Ifs good luck, Susie," I shouted down. "Tell Mrs 
Flynn I'm through — eighty-sixth place, Susie— eighty- 
sixth place I " 

And from the second landing, where the good soul 
had been waiting for the news, Mrs Flynn made answer : 
" Ah, may Grod be praised. I'm as glad as if the King 
had crowned me." 
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CHAPTER III 

To mark my success Mrs Willard gave a little supper 
party, at which Bertie — he, poor fellow, had failed 
again, and badly — proposed my health in a humorous 
speech, and Mr Willard added a few patronising words 
of congratulation, and Nell led the applause which 
drown^ my halting reply; then, having heard from 
Goddard, that, owing to my place on the list, it would 
be some time before I got an appointment, I left Mrs 
Flynn and Susie in tears on the doorstep and went to 
Helscombe. 

It was well I did; for, what with poor living and 
nervous strain, I was perilously near a breakdown. I 
shall not forget father's look when he saw me, cold and 
famished, step into the kitchen on that November after- 
noon* "Ah," said he, keeping my hand in his and 
peering close at my face, " if s you, Robert — or what's 
left of you. Man, it's easily seen you've been up to 
London. You have the look, Robert man — ^you have 
the look already." 

I suppose I had the look ; it was weeks before I had 
any other. But the good air of the old place, its peace 
and comfort, long nights of sleep lulled by the sound of 
wind and sea, the care of Rachel and father through 
many contented days, all brought me to myself at last 
I was something of a wonder in the village. Neigh- 
bours came to sit by the hearth and hear of my ad- 
ventures. For them I was on the road to glory and 
affluence. One day I should have a thousand a year 
and a house in London big as Parson's. That was more 
than I might ever find in Helscombe. Ah, learning was 
the thing, and it was I was the lucky boy, and London 
for certain was the place. ... At which father in his 
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corner would laugh sardonically, and I would look at 
Rachel and smile. It was a goodly way, we knew, from 
an attic in Kennington to a villa in Surbiton. 

Still I had my dreams, even if father had none. His 
views were not changed in the least by my success, at 
most they were less forcibly expressed. What he ex- 
pected, I think, was one day to see me come back 
wrecked to lay my bones in Uie churchyard ; what he 
hoped, even now, was to have London cure me soon of 
folly and send me somewhere to the life of a man. But 
this he tried to keep to himself. Rachel just now was 
anxiety enough, with her mother's looks coming clearer 
every day in her face. We were good friends, father 
and I. We had many talks together of evenings before 
the fire. He unbosomed for Rachel and ipe, whilst the 
wind beat and the sea boomed as if at the very door, 
the stores of his learning. Certainly it is not fault of 
his that I nourished the soul and mind of a clerk. 

Yet I had dreams and ambitions of my own. I 
meant to study in London, to resume work presently 
with Groddard. A Man clerkship in the Civil Service 
would not always content me. Who knew that one 
day I should not be something worth while. See what 
I had already done. It was not every youth in Devon 
or elsewhere could claim success like mine in a handful 
of months. I should strive in my office and gain reward 
for good service. Soon I should be able to hold my 
head as high as any Bertie Willard ; have clothes fine 
as his, have money of my own ; after a while, who knew, 
have a house somewhere, with steps to the door and 
mahogany furniture in the rooms and gilt mirrors 
standing behind ormolu clocks. A self-made man : was 
Joshua Willard the only one who might vaunt the 
name ? And then, in midst of all this vain imagining, 
I would, the while I wandered on the hills or sat shel- 
tered by the sea, give thought to her who was with me 
in all my dreams, inspiring and warming them. Nell — 
Nell — merry-eyed, auburn-haired Nell, so good and 
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sweet How I longed for sight of her again I How 
she made the future gracious t I gave her name to the 
winds, carved it deep in the cliffs. . . • 

So the grim winter months went past, and spring 
showed signs of coming again ; and at last, one morning 
in March, across the gate Job Hawkins gave to me 
a letter. It was the long-expected summons. I, Mr 
Robert Thome, was informed, with official circumstance, 
that I had been appointed to a vacancy in Her Majesty's 
Tax Office, Somerset House, and was hereby required 
to present myself at the said office on the 15th inst at 
eleven o'clock. The 15th instant? It meant packing 
at once. I remember how bitterly Rachel cried at 
hearing my news, and the slow shake of the head with 
which father took it 

Once again then I bade the folk good-bye, and 
journeyed to London ; there left my luggage at Waterloo 
and, according to solemn promise given, walked to 
Culvert Street and knocked at number Fifteen. 

I need not say that Mrs Flynn was glad to see 
me, and Susan too, and little Bernard and Patrick. 
Had I not been on g^ard, I think the dear woman 
would have taken me to her bosom on the step and 
kissed me. 

" And it's yourself, Mr Robert," said she, " ah, now, 
but if s rejoiced I am to see you again. Why and me 
thinking and saying every day that you were never 
coming back. And it's here you are, and looking that 
well — glory be to God ! Stand awav with you, Susie 
Smith, and yourselves, Bernard and Patrick, and let 
Mr Thome come in. Come away with you now, Mr 
Robert Easy now. Miss Kingdom's out, so she is, 
and we'll just be stepping into her room and having our 
talk. This way, Mr Robert, and be minding the oil- 
cloth on that step for it's loose it is — and now it's 
rejoiced I am to see you. And are you well ? And is 
the father well ? And Miss Rachel herself? . . ." 

It was into a tiny back sitting-room on the first floor 
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that Mrs Flynn led me, and there made me sit in a 
wicker arm-chair by a little fire. She made Susan 
bring tea and hot toast ; and the while I ate, herself sat 
facing me, nursing a cup and saucer and talking away. 
She looked as plump and untidy and twinkling as ever. 
She told me all that had happened in her little world 
since the day of my going — her trials with lodgers and 
rascally tradespeople and rogues of tax-collector3 and a 
villain of a landlord, the poor health she had had and 
the sore struggles, and the children with the measles, 
and Susan a whole week on her back with rheumatics — 
and all in the cheeriest way as though she were record- 
ing what she called the glories of Gcxl. 

"And youll be staying with me, Mr Robert?" she 
said at last, bending towards me with both hands 
spread on her knees. ** Now I hope you will. I haven't 
a place fit for you yet, but Tm thinking that Mr Brown 
on the floor above will be giving me notice soon — 
for it's likely to be married he is — and if so be you 
could manage in your old room till he goes, sure you 
could follow him in and be as snug as in any hotel. It's 
the finest room in the house, and it's in the front, and 
gets the sun — but wait now. Sure Mr Brown's at work 
and we'll be stepping up this minute to see it" 

"No, no, Mrs Flynn," I said. "Never mind. I'll 
take your word. That old room will suit me quite well 
at first. You see, I'll have to be careful for a while. 
I want new clothes, and I must pay father back, and — 
and " 

" Now don't be telling me, Mr Robert," said Mrs 
Flynn, with a protesting lift of her hands. "Sure, 
I know all about it As my sister Bridget is always 
saying — ^ah, dear help the poor body, and herself in bad 
health, and the husband in a consumption, and her with 
five children on her hands — I can see through a stone 
wall with the best To be sure you'll want clothes, 
and a shiny hat, and a tail-coat, and stifi* shirts, and all 
the rest ; and it's like you to be thinking of the father at 
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home ; and don't I know that it isn't the full of yoar 
pocket the Government will pay you for breaking your 
back on a high stool. Indeed no. Ah, I know the 
blessed Government What does it do for my sister 
Bridget yonder in County Cavan ? What did it do 
for my husband Bernard — God rest him — the time he 
was in the Customs? . . . But listen to me now, Mr 
Robert It's not killing yourself you'll be at nights 
over them bits of books? That's good. And listen to 
me again. You'll be doing better for yourself in the 
way of eating and drinking? Now that's good too. 
Sure a young man like you, growing still as you are 
and enjoying only poor heal^, if you'll forgive me for 
saying it, wants the full of his inskle. We'll say rashers 
and a fried egg for your breakfast, and cocoa I'd re- 
commend, and maybe you'd get your dinner out, and 
I'd boil a fresh egg for your tea, and at nine o'clock 
maybe a slice of ham or roast beef would stand to you. 
And I'd drink a glass of stout, Mr Robert, sure it's 
mortal sustaining, so it is. . . . And the rent will be 
just the same. Well, we'll say five shillings to make up 
for the extra attendance. Now not another penny I'll 
take. . . . And I'll see that the bedclothes are well aired 
for you. . . . And now it's rejoiced I am to think you'll 
be with us still, Mr Robert God knows I am. . . ." 

What did this kindly soul find worth while in me? 
Perhaps only motherless youth. Maybe no more than 
she found in nearly everyone else. 

That night I slept badly ; next morning rose betimes, 
dressed carefully in my best — a blue serge reefer suit, 
striped cotton shirt, red and black necktie, and bowler 
hat — had breakfast, and about ten o'clock set out to 
the Tax Office. I walked quickly and abstractedly, in 
a fever of nervousness. Big Ben was only chiming the 
half-hour as I crossed Waterloo Bridge. Up and down 
past the gates of Somerset House I paced; at ten 
minutes to eleven turned into the Square and wandered 
aimlessly across it ; at last, on the stroke of eleven, set 
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my face grimly for the Tax Office, went up the steps 
and in through the swinging doors. 

I found myself in a large drab-painted hall, with a 
flagged floor, a high corniced ceiling, and across it on 
the left a wide stone stairway. By the door a line of 
red fire buckets hung under a coiled hose and a row 
of numbered bells. On my right was a wooden parti- 
tion with glass panels, beyond which I had sight of a 
venerable man seated in a brass-studded leather chair 
and reading a newspaper. But he gave me no heed, 
nor did anyone else come to my aid. I heard a distant 
rumour of slamming doors and hurrying f^t, of whist- 
ling, jingling, talking ; and the air was heavy with an 
odour of dust and Irish stew. Presently a clerk, wear- 
ing a shabby office jacket, and carrying a novel, a 
magazine, a copy of The Titnes^ and a bundle of papers, 
came down the stairs, glanced curiously at me, and went ' 
through a doorway. Then a messenger, so I judged, 
burdened with a coal-scuttle, a water-bottle, a duster, 
a BradshaWy and two inkpots, came from somewhere 
and evading my eye went elsewhere. Then the doors 
swung in behind me and a personage in black over- 
coat, silk hat, striped trousers and patent-leather boots, 
sauntered in, glanced at me through his eyeglass, and 
smoking his cigar went across and up the staircase. 
And next moment the venerable man came from his 
box, eyed me calmly through gold pince-nez, went to 
a speaking tube, blew into it three times, and humming 
a tune stood waiting an answer. Soon it came, sharp 
and shrill. "Is that Bill?" spoke the venerable man. 
" Well, look out then, Winter's just gone up," he con- 
tinued; so replaced the plug, arranged his silk skull- 
cap, stroked his white whiskers, came and asked my 
business. -* 

I told him, with due deference. 

" Any papers ? " he asked in his lordly way. 

I fumbled out my summons and handed it over. 

With a supercilious eye he glanced it down, returned 
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it, went to the tube and whistled, waited and whistled 
long, waited and whistled furiously; then, an answer 
coming, shouted " Think I've nothink to do but stand 
here a-blowin* all the morning"; then, in response to 
something, shouted " 'Old your bloomin' row ; I'm send- 
ing a person up to see Winter " ; then came back, said 
" Second floor, sir, and first turning to your right along 
the passage. Messenger will meet you, sir " : and so 
back to his chair and his newspaper. He was the hall- 
porter. His name was Mr Bunby, but a friend might 
call him Jack. 

The second-floor passage was long, narrow, gloomy, 
on either side baize-covered doors, each numbered and 
bearing red slips with names in gilt letters. No one 
met me. I turned near the end ; walked back to the 
stairs and there, of a sudden, from a little glass-doored 
' box, was confronted with the man Bill, otherwise Mr 
Higgs. He was short and corpulent, bald and rubi- 
cund, wore a |^ease-stained blue uniform, and emitted 
a fine odour of tobacco and beer. Something in his eye, 
a gleam of contempt, of measured scorn, made me flush. 
I stammered my business. He nodded, looked me up 
and down, led the way down the passage, pulled back 
a green door, opened an inner door, said " Gentleman 
to see you, sir," and standing back allowed me to pass 
in. It seemed good of him. 

I found myself in a large room, with high windows 
looking across a terrace upon the river. It had a thick 
carpet, mahc^any chairs, and tables laden with trays, 
papers, books. The wails were hung with pictures 
photographs, almanacs, maps, and had shelves full of 
official literature. In a comer stood a bag of golf sticks, 
a Volunteer officer's sword and helmet case, and a pair 
of Indian clubs. On the mantel was a date box, a cup 
and saucer, and a Japanese teapot. By the fire stood a 
low screen, and between it and a window, in a revolving 
chair, Mr Winter sat working at a long polished table. 

At sight of myself standing by the door, he turned 
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in his chair and asked me if I were Mr Thome. " Ah, 
I thought so. IVe been expecting you. A little late, 
aren't you ? Won't you sit down." 

He motioned me to a chair, rose, came and stood 
with his back to the fire, and quietly observed me. He 
was a man of about forty-five years, tall, straight, 
slightly bald, with a small moustache and keen black 
eyes. In his short office coat, and with cartridge paper 
folded over his shirt cuffs, he looked less the dandy than 
when he had passed me in the hall. He made me feel 
small — a clerk. I knew he was sizing me, as I had 
seen the fishermen at home size mackerel. What place 
was he giving me, then and perhaps eventually, in the 
official basket ? Yet he was kindly enough in his bland 
superior way. He asked me about myself, where I came 
from, where I lodged, how I liked London ; said I was 
attached temporarily to his section; gave me a few 
words of counsel and encouragement ; then rang the 
bell and bade Mr Higgs, otherwise Bill, tell Mr Cherry 
he wished to see him. 

Soon Mr Cherry came in. He was a small man, 
scrupulously neat and respectable, his benevolent face 
set off with tufts of whisker, his white hair smoothed 
down from a parting that ran from neck to forehead. 

** Good-morning, Cherry," said Mr Winter. " This is 
Mr Thome, our new man." I rose. Mr Cherry beamed 
upon me and shook my hand. " He is attached to us 
for the present," Mr Winter continued and moved to- 
wards his chair. '' I think perhaps he had better sit 
with you for a few days. He can study the Regulations 
and pick up anything you can tell him. Get him what 
stationery he wants and see that he signs the attend- 
ance book." And retuming to his chair Mr Winter 
resumed work. 

Mr Cherry's room looked upon the Square, was small, 
poorly lighted by one window and needed cleaning. 
There were tall oak cupboards along one wall and deal 
bookshelves upon another. The carpet was thin and 
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shabby, the hearthrug worn through in the middle. By 
the fire stood Mr Cherry's table and chair. Under the 
window were two other tables, at one of which sat a 
lean sallow-faced young man, who looked up as we 
entered, rose when Mr Cherry made us known, shook 
hands, and bent again to work. The other table was 
mine. At Mr Cherry's bidding I hung my hat on a 
certain peg, signed my name in the attendance book, 
and in a round»backed wooden chair sat down. I was 
initiated. I was one of Her Majesty's servants. On 
everything about me, the table, the chair, the hat-rack, 
the tumblers and water-bottle on the mantel, the pens 
and pencils and paper which Mr Higgs, otherwise Bill, 
brought me, on the blue and white duster with which 
Mr Cherry polished my table, was stamped the potent 
V.R.; yes, and I myself was branded, and already, 
whatever might happen now, I had right to one three 
hundred and sixty-fifth part of eighty pounds a year. 

Then Mr Cherry gave me a copy of the office Regula- 
tions, and bending over me showed the portions which 
needed immediate study — all the many pages, that is, 
given to expounding my personal conditions of service. 
He was most painstaking, kind. He hovered over me 
like a loving father, his forefinger guiding my eye, his 
sleek old voice claiming my ear. " This is most impor- 
tant, Mr Thome," he said, " we expect punctual attend- 
ance above all things. . . . And here are the regulations 
about sick leave. . . . And here we have it laid down 
that bankrupts cannot serve in the Tax Office," he said : 
at last shuffled off to his chair by the fire and prepared 
for work. 

A great deal of Mr Cherry's official time was occupied 
in preparing for work: I found that out before long. 
It took him almost an hour every morning to get into 
trim for the day, his person in right official order, his 
table exactly arranged. Everything had its own place, 
green pencil beside red, and blue between red and black, 
scissors paired with paper knife, pins lying head to 
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head, inkpots square to the fraction of an inch. To sit 
down in his chair was something of a performance, to 
sign his initials took minutes of loving care, to write a 
minute or a letter gave him an infinity of pains. Sir — 
I— am — directed—^ — the — Commissioners — of — Her 
Majesty s ... so I heard him mutter, word by word, as 
slowly his old white hand laboured across the paper. I 
found myself watching, with a certain fascination, that 
creeping hand, and the long curved parting from neck 
to forehead in the bowed white head. How many years 
had Mr Cherry been branded? How deep was the 
brand in the sallow face of that young man who wrote 
and wrote in a big ledger below the window? Some- 
how I felt depressed, lonely, small. It seemed ages 
since bidding Father and Rachel good-bye, leagues long 
to the attic in Culvert Street Was that the rumble of 
London, and was the sun shining out there ? . . . 

So Mr Cherry's old hand crawled, and the young man 
by the window turned and wrote, and I in my round- 
backed chair read on. At intervals Mr Cherry shuffled 
round to counsel me, or rose to put a paper in a tray, or 
gave the fire a gentle stirring ; once or twice the young 
man asked a question and once he hummed a tune; 
several times Mr Higgs came in with messages or 
papers and never failed to turn his superior eye upon 
me ; also a clerk came once, and stood by the fire for a 
minute, and talked quite cheerfully about the illness of 
a colleague ; and at last, nearing one o'clock, Mr Cherry 
took out soap and towel from a drawer, and told me if 
I needed lunch I could spend forty-five minutes over it 
in the luncheon-room downstairs. 

Downstairs meant the basement, and there in a large 
cheerful room I found fifty or sixty clerks sitting at the 
tables, some in merry parties of five or six, some in 
confiding couples, some, like myself, eating in lonely 
haste. It cheered me to hear the laughter, Uie friendly 
badinage, the merry sound of knife and fork; to see 
men enjoying good beef and mutton and bitter beer ; to 
look up and see the sunshine upon the roofs. It was a 
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change from dusty cupboards and the cheer of a round- 
backed chair. After all they were men, just like Father, 
or Bertie Willard, in the Tax Office ; and one of the 
fresh-cheeked waitresses made me think of Nell. Yes, 
and I was a man too, with a man's appetite and heart 
Soon I should be joining in the laughter at one of those 
fern-decked tables. Why, already someone had asked 
me to pass the salt ! I ate my meal of fried sausages 
and mashed potatoes, stewed rhubarb, bread and 
cheese; paid my reckoning of ninepence halfpenny; 
and with something of a swagger climbed back to my 
chair on the second floor. 

Mr Cherry had not returned. In his chair the sallow- 
faced young man sat before the fire, his feet in the 
fender and he smoking a pipe over the morning paper. 
*' Hello," he said, '* back already. You haven't wasted 
much time over your grub. Pretty beastly, isn't it, for 
a new hand down there? No. Well, I'm surprised.'* 
He drew his chair one side. '' You can squat a while if 
you like. Old Cherry-blossom won't be back just yet 
He doesn't like smoking. ... If you'd rather, you 
know, you can step outside for a while." 

To tell the truth I did long for a little fresh air; but the 
young man had made room for me and seemed eager to 
talk; so I joined him before the fire. His name was 
Oliver. He had a thin voice, a dry manner, a somewhat 
cynical habit of speech. 

"You come from Devon?" he said, when I had 
refused his offer of a cigarette. " H'm. I thought so. 
We've got a good many Devonians here. Worst of you 
fellows is that you all imagine your bit of a county to 
be the whole of England." 

" Do we ? " I answered. " All you Londoners seem to 
have that notion. Suppose it's true. Perhaps we have 
some reason." 

" Oh, certainly. I know that only for your ancestors, 
and all the others, I might be owing allegiance to the 
Queen of Spain. Not that it would matter much, if I 
did. One Queen's about as good as another, so long as 
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pay-day comes round. . . . But look here. Couldn't you 
have found a job somewhere in Devon without troubling 
to come to a show like this ? " 

" Perhaps I could," said I. " What do you mean by 
a show ? " 

''Oh, a hole — a place where they make fossils and 
keep them. You didn't choose the Tax Office, I sup- 
pose ? No. Of course not What place had you on the 
list ? Eighty-sixth. L thought so. If you'd been a bit 
higher up they might have given you a chance some- 
where ; as it is " Oliver gave a vicious stab at the 

fire and flung the poker into the fender. " Well, you're 
here," he finished. 

I hardly knew what he meant ; but I gathered that, 
for some reason, he was not content. "Isn't the Tax 
Office a good one, then ? " I asked. 

" It isn't, then. It's one of the worst. Wait till you've 
been here a while-— five years, we'll say, like myself — 
and you'll know. A man gets no chance. What chance 
have we, anyway? They take us and call us Men 
clerks. Men clerks ! Just as they talk of Buck 
niggers.* And they put us in gangs in offices, and there 
we are with prospect of two-fifty a year some time 
when we're grey headed, and the kick-out at sixty with 
what they call a pension." 

Such talk was not pleasant to hear, and it was mysti- 
fying. " But one needn't stay a Man clerk," I ventured. 

"Oh, no. That's true. I used to think like that 
myself. We all do. Of course you've got the usual 
notions. You're going to study and get on. . . . Yes. 

* From my experience of Thome I should judge that Civil servants were 
a sensitive hind. About this term Man clerk^ however^ there does seem a 
derisive air, I have heard Thome say that the name was invented by a 
certain society dame who, about the time his class wasformed^ interviewed 
a prominent official with a view to getting a post for the son of her game- 
keeper, " The very things** said the lady, ** / must see alwut it at once. 
What name do you give these new ckrks, Mr De Vere? " <' Well, lean 
hardly say^* answered the official, " We have created the men, but we 
can't find a name for them,^ •* Oh^ that's easy,'' said the lady, " Let 
me see. Civil servants — men servants — maid servants. Why not call 
ti^ Men clerks?'' 
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Wen, I won't call you a fool," said Oliver, with his 
harsh littie laugh, ^' but TU bet you my month's screw 
that before two years you're thinking more of marrying 
than studying." 

"Oh," said I, and thought instantly of Nell. "Do 
you really think that ? And why ? " 

" Because I know," answered Oliver. " There's some- 
thing in the air — ^there's something in the breed of us. 
I suppose we're fit for nothing else. D'you think if we 
were men we'd be content to sit here toasting our toes 
at an office fire ? Not likely ! We'd be out doing some- 
thing — policemen, or driving a bus or something," 

It was almost father's talk; only less sincere, I 
thought " Then why are you here ? " I asked. 

" Because I'm of the breed," said Oliver. " I was 
bom to be a fossil. I gave up studying some time ago. 
I'm 

"What, married?" 

Oliver nodded and bent towards the fire. I noticed 
then how worn he was, how shabby too and not very 
cleanly; and I understood also why he did not have 
even ninepennyworth of food in the basement. " Yes, 
I'm married," he said " Of course I am. Clerks are 
made to get married and keep up the population. . . ." 
He sat back and put his feet upon the mantelshelf. 
"No matter," he said. "Another year of London 
diggings would have killed me. Where are you stay- 
ing?" 

I told him ; then, by way of satisfying my curiosity, 
asked if there were not chances even for Men clerks 
even in the Tax Office. 

He shrugged his shoulders and blew a stream of 
smoke at the ceiling. "There's what you might call 
outside chances," he answered, " — about a hundred to 
one. Oh, that's another delusion of the greenhorn. 
Wait a minute." 

He rose, went to a drawer, and came back with an 
office Establishment list "This will show you the 
chances* See all these men," he said and drew a finger 
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down a long list of names. " Well, they're the top-hats 
of this establishment — Commissioners, Chiefs, Prin- 
cipals, Heads of Sections, and all the rest Look at 
their salaries, anything from two thousand to four 
hundred. How they got there is no matter. Some of 
them deserve their luck. Hughes does. Philpot does. 
Winter does — maybe youVe seen him — ^he's a real good 
un. . . The rest, well, some of them are better than old 
Cherry-blossom, and the others aren't. What's wanted 
here is another Cromwell that knows how to purge. 
The Tax Office will never be worth tuppence till most 
of that gang is cleared out and the big thick line wiped 
with it What's the Line? There it is. It's what's 
below them and above us, and if s what we can't pass. 
We're not good enough. We aren't class enough. 
Look at us, a hundred and twenty Men clerks all in a 
bunch like sheep in a pen. Do you see how we're 
labelled, each man with his little Mister^ and his little 
salary? That's official etiquette. Above the Line 
you're an Esquire, below it you're plain Mister and be 
damned to youl . . . Here's my name down here. 
Yours will be there at the bottom one of these days. 
And there we'll stay, never any higher — not a derned 
inch except someone above us cuts his throat Gam I " 
said Oliver and flung the office list upon his table. " I 
wonder we don't put dynamite in the cellars, like the 
Fenians." 

" But," I said, " we all knew what we were coming to, 
didn't we?" 

"Did we? Perhaps they're sharper down in Devon. 
I didn't I expected a chance." 

"And isn't there one for men who— work and 
study?" 

"You can try, my lad. There's plenty of work. 
You'll find lots of men willing to put their heels on 
the table and leave you to do their work and your 
own." 

" Oh, but come," I laughed. " It's not really so bad 
as all that Some day they must do something for us." 
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'Some day the sky will fall/' answered Oliver. 
''They'll do nothing tUl we make them. Agitate— 
agitate — ^raise Cain — ^thafs the only way." 

"* And shall we agitate, do you think ? " 

" We are agitating, my simple child. Oh, you'll soon 
know. I tell you it's a fine bee's nest you've come into. 
That Line has to be bust" 

*• And will it, do you think ? " 

** If we shove together it might" 

"Well, then," said I, "perhaps it's all not so bad. 
The thing is to shove, isn't it, and — and work one's 
best?" 

"That's the thing," answered Oliver, with his little 
dry laugh. "Shove. And don't forget to work our 
best" He looked round at me. "I say," he said. 
" Eighty pounds a year looks a lot to you, doesn't it ?" 

"Well," I answered, "to tell you the truth it does. 
My people are Yes, I really think it quite a lot." 

" And to be a clerk in the Tax Office — ^a whole live 
Man clerk — seems a fine thing, eh ? " 

« Well, yes. I really think it is." 

" All right," said Oliver rising. " If s well to be you. 
Come, we'd better be shifting. It's nearly two o'clock, 
and old Cherry-blossom is a punctual soul. I say. 
There's a tea club in one of the rooms. Only a penny 
a cup, you know, with a biscuit or two. Better come 
with me for five minutes at three-fifteen« You'll see 
some of the fellows and hear some talk." 

"I will. But " 

"Oh, Cherry-blossom won't mind. He takes a cup 
himself with the other old women. Come. Put on the 
shackles." 

The afternoon wore slowly. I had inclination once or 
twice to sleep over my book of instructions. It was 
dry reading. The room felt hot and stuffy, smelt 
of coal smoke and dust Quite an event it was to have 
Mr Higgs come in, or a boy messenger with papers. 
Mr Cherry laboured on, with infinite pains bringing 
forth his little mice. Oliver yawned and wrote, wrote 
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and yawned. I kept thinking of Nell, of Father and 
Racheli of Mrs Flynn and the attic ; at times considered 
something of what Oliver had told me. Was it all 
really as he said ? Had marrying made him so bitter 
and discontented ? He seemed a clever fellow. I liked 
him pretty well . • • 

At ten minutes past three Mr Cherry left us, and 
immediately Oliver rose. "Come away/' he said; and 
led me out and down the passage to a room that looked 
on the Square. It was lai^e, lighted by three windows, 
and crowded with cupboards, tables, chairs and sloping 
double-desks burdened with huge ledgers. About the 
fire, some standing, some sitting on tables, and all 
smoking and drinking tea, was a party of clerks. To 
them Oliver made me known ; then poured me some 
tea in an office tumbler, helped me to biscuits from a 
tin, and joined a group. 

Left to myself I had chance to watch the company. 
Most of the men were young and of my own class 
I judged; but certain, as I afterwards discovered, 
belonged to one or other of the lower classes which 
stood above Oliver's big thick Line. All wore shabby 
office jackets, some held together by paper fasteners, 
a few stitched with red tape ; and I noticed more than 
one in old bagged trousers and old unlaced shoes. 
Everyone was talking or laughing or listening to stories 
— ^the usual stories current among men. Indeed the 
looseness of the talk surprised me. A deal of it was 
worse, coarser, stronger, than anything I had heard 
from the Helscombe fishermen, and several things 
I heard that would have put a fisherman to the blush. 
Afterwards I came to a certain tolerance, and even 
appreciation, of this kind of humour; but just then 
it pleased me little and I was glad when, after ten 
minutes of it, Oliver took me away. 

" Is it always like that ? '* I asked in the passage, 

"What? You mean the talk? Oh, generally. It's 
harmless enough, you know. We're not babies. You 
see all the good stories are a bit so-so." 
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" Arc they ? " said I, and wondered in myself whether 
Oliver told any of the good stories at home. Of course 
he did not I had to learn that men throw off a deal of 
grime with their office coats. 

Back in our room we found Mr Cherry preparing for 
departure. His doings interested me greatly. I had 
to watch him. Into drawers he cleared his table, each 
pencil daintily lifted and deposited, the paper-knife 
in its appointed place, the scissors in its own comer; 
and so on till everything was stowed and locked away. 
Then he washed carefully; brushed his hair and 
whiskers; emptied the pockets of his office clothes 
upon the table; changed behind a screen; folded his 
office clothes ; put watch away and tapped the outside 
of its pocket to make sure that it was there, put keys in 
this trouser pocket and tapped them, money in that 
pocket and tapped it, handkerchief in another and 
tapped it ; at last, when gold pencil and toothpick, snuff- 
box and card-case, all were put away and tapped, tried 
his drawers, tapped himself all over again, put on silk 
hat and overcoat, took his umbrella from the stand, 
wished us good-day, and went. 

I sat staring ; but Oliver banged the table with his 
fist and broke into a shout of laughter. " Great snakes I 
I wish I could draw your face, Thcfrne," he cried. " Eh, 
isn't he a blamed old cough-drop? Wouldn't he just 
make a star turn at the Tivoli ? Gam ! I feel some- 
times as if I must take his topper and jump on it He's 
one of the crowd that's in our way. Gets over five 
hundred for doing all that Five hundred I tell you 1 
And here am I " 

Oliver leaped up, stripped off his office jacket, rolled 
it in a ball and flung it in his chair. " Let's get out of 
it," he shouted with all his might "I'm tired— I'm 
hungry — I'm thirsty — I want a smoke — and life's a 
demnition blank. . . . Put on your hat, Thome, and 
come away home. I live your side of the water and 
I'll walk with you a bit . . ." 

As we passed through the doorway there came to us 
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a great noise of scuffling feet, blent with a hum of voices 
that seemed to fill the whole office and overflow into the 
Square. " Listen to the music/' said Oliver. " That's 
the Mill emptying itself." And next minute we were 
in the stream of clerks that from all the rooms of the 
Tax Office, through all its passages, was pouring noisily 
down the stairway, and out past the venerable figure of 
Mr Bunby, standing at attention by the swing doors 
and to all who deserved it raising his hand in grave 
salutation. 

"Good old Jack," said Oliver as we went down the 
steps. " Keep on terms with him, Thome, for he's not 
half a bad sort, and he looks after the attendance book. 
Don't forget that he can make you late at a minute 
past ten every morning and look twice at you every 
afternoon if you leave a minute before four. And if 
you want to know the price of his daily salute per 
annum, it's just half-a-crown at Christmas time." He 
pointed to a company of volunteers drawn up before an 
officer in silk hat and frock coat, and with his umbrella 
at the carry. " That's old Winter," said Oliver. " You 
saw him this morning. A grand chap too. He could 
stock four ordinary men with brains and never miss 
them. He'll maybe be wanting you to join the squad 
one of these days. If he does I wouldn't refuse right 
away. Volunteering is good sport a^d a little drill 
might put your chest on the right side of you. . . . 
Don't mind me, old chap. I bark more than I bite. 
Look here. Do you like cricket ? " 

Thereafter, all the way to the Elephant and Castle, 
Oliver and I were like schoolboys, championing our 
various champions, playing games we had seen, making 
hits we had never made ; and when we parted, he for 
his home in Peckham, I for the attic in Kennington, 
we were friends. Great is cricket 1 

"You must come round one evening and sec us, 
Thome," said Oliver. "Don't expect anything but 
pot-luck and a three-legged chair. . . . Well, au revoir^ 
old man." 
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With Oliver's good help I soon made myself at ease in 
the Tax Office. I found it a much less terrible place 
than he had pictured. Among the members of our 
class was certainly a deal of genuine discontent, and 
between them and the Top-Hats, to use Oliver's ex- 
pression, assuredly no love was lost ; but upon me all 
this had little effect. I felt contented enough. Every- 
thing was new and strange. When, in a few weeks, 
I was given a stool in the big ledger-room, I found the 
work easy and my companions kindly. Certain of 
them, to be sure, and certain things they did, made 
me wonder ; but in a while I learnt to take even the 
Captain, and the O'Dowd, and Con Sullivan, the big 
red-headed Irishman, for granted. At best they might 
be ill examples, at worst they were amusing and a little 
more. I was young, adaptable; ready to enjoy most 
things that came my way in this great, glorious London. 
Work went the pleasanter for a joke, a story, a little 
skylarking on occasion; and if die Captain, and the 
others, showed more liking for jokes and other things 
than for work, what was that to me. It was not my 
business to play the part of stiff-necked censor. Only 
in minor matters, the O'Dowd's gift of expletives, for 
instance, or Con Sullivan's talent for blarneying, could 
I ever come near imitating them ; for I was not born 
thirsty, and I had no money to spare, and conscience 
made me at least earn my thirty shillings a week. My 
real official friends were Oliver and a few like him. 
I picked up some of their ways. I learnt their slang 
and their catchwords. I copied their manner, their 
accent, their style in clothes, their walk even. I can 
see myself now, stalking home with shoulders raised 
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and elbows crooked, less a parody I daresay of the 
lordly Gleeson than of the storks in Kew Gardens. 
I bought a cane, a misfit tailed coat, a cheap silk hat, 
an assortment of neckties and high collars. I had 
my pipe and cigarette case. I became critical of the 
luncheon-room food and even of its bitter beer. . . . 
Young, my friends — very young. 

" Ha," said Mrs Flynn, when she came one Sunday 
morning to ctear the breakfast-table, and found me 
brushing my silk hat, "I knew you'd be getting it 
before long. To be sure I did. And the coat with 
tailis on it too, and the nice striped trousers, and the 
chokey collar — faith, Mr Robert, it's yourself looks 
grand entirely. You'll be getting too big for Culvert 
Street one of these days, so you will, and taking your- 
self off to Brixton. Ay. It's to Brixton all the quality 
does go — it's cheap sure for all it keeps its nose so high 
in the air. . . . But tell me, Mr Robert, are you satisfied 
now with your new quarters? " 

" Quite, Mrs Flynn," I answered, and turning to the 
little cracked mirror over the mantel began arranging 
my tie in a large loose bow. 

For some weeks I had been in occupation of my bed- 
sitting-room. In most ways it was better than the 
attic. I had a wicker arm-chair in which to lounge, a 
painted wardrobe with drawers ^t the bottom, a real 
dressing-table with looking-glass and toilet set com- 
plete, a faded square of Axminster carpet, a brass hand- 
bell wherewith to summon Susie, a real mahogany 
table at which to eat and study, and by way of orna- 
ment what Mrs Flynn called chaney figures on the 
mantel and some oleographs on the walls. Also I 
had a view of Culvert Street and the windows opposite ; 
but I doubt if that inspired me more than the chimney- 
pot view from the attic had done. A man in his shirt 
sleeves smoking, a woman in curl-papers leaning across 
the siir, a man and his wife at their supper of bread and 
cheese and mussels ; and below on the pavements noisy 
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children, perambulators, girls playing Hopscotch — 
somehow I tired of these things soon. Then too I 
found Miss Kingdom's piano in l3ie room below some- 
thing of a disturbance at my odd times of study ; and I 
was sometimes afraid that the ceiling would fall on my 
breakfast-tray, so vigorously did Mr Laking, the author, 
take his morning exercise in the room above; and 
occasionally Mr Nixon, the Scotsman, who lived in 
the front attic, disturbed me as he went stumbling up 
to bed. But all these were only minor troubles. I felt 
somebody in my bed-sitting-room. " Quite, Mrs Flynn," 
I said. " My new quarters suit me very well." 

"That's good. But, bless the man, you'll end by 
strangling yourself with that necktie. Will you hie 
letting me try my hand with it, Mr Robert? There 
now," said Mrs Flynn, when she had tried her clumsy 
hand several times, "isn't that what you'd call el^antr 
Ah, sure, men are no use at all without the women, as 
my sister Bridget — the misfortunate creature — used 
alws^s to be saying. . • . And tell me, Mr Robert, am 
I contenting you with your meals ? " 

" Yes, thank you, Mrs Flynn. Only I think I'm tired 
a bit of having bacon every morning for breakfast" 
« I know. Well I'll be seeing to it, Mr Robert." 
"And you needn't send up that stale bread again, 
Mrs Flynn. I've had it now for more than a week." 
" I know. And what might I be doing with it now ? " 
" Oh, anything. Mend a hole in the wall with it" 
" A hole," Mrs Flynn looked slowly round the room. 
" And what's the matter with the wall ?" asked she. 

I had to laugh, had laboriously to explain away my 
little joke. 

" I know," said Mrs Flynn. " Well. I'll be seeing to it. 
. . . And now I suppose you'll be off in your grandeur 
somewhere to church ? Ay. Ah, and right for you, 
Mr Robert Sure it's well for all of us to think of our 
sins once a week anyway. I mind when I was beyond, 
my sister Bridget and myself never missed mass a 
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Sunday in the year, for all we had to tramp five miles 
across the hills in our bare feet and we carrying our 
shoes to the chapel gates for fear of dirtying them. 
And now — ah, but London's the Godless place — and 
what chance has the like of me for getting out — and 
Where's my clothes — and how could I be leaving that 
creature of a Susie to look after the children and the 
lodgers and the dinner ? Ah, no. I must just trust to 
God's mercy, and hope that he'll understand." 

" He will understand, Mrs Flynn. He always does." 

" Ah, yes. Sometimes I have my doubts, child, and 
anyway I'm thinking he expects something even of 
a hard wrought widow woman. . . . And after church 
you'll be spending the rest of the day with them 
Willards? To be sure. Well, God be with you, Mr 
Robert, and if so be there's a daughter belonging to 
them, keep your wits ready, for it's my belief the ould 
father is a born rogue." 

Since March I had been to the Willards' several 
times, and had spent some evenings with Bertie at 
places of amusement. Though seeing less of him than 
in the old College days, we were still best of friends. 
He was just the same good-hearted, rattle-pated youth ; 
but two more bad failures in the examination had con- 
vinced his father that he would never become a Civil 
servant, so now Bertie was earning pocket-money — 
fifty pounds a year, I think — as junior clerk in the 
office of a City wine merchant. He told Nell and me 
about his doings there, that Sunday afternoon, in the 
long back garden at Camberwell New Road. It was 
splendid July weather. Bertie lay in a hammock smok- 
ing. Nell and I sat in deck-chairs. Somewhere in the 
house Mr and Mrs Willard were slumbering. 

" It's pretty decent, you know," said Bertie, " but, 
my word, old Dubois does drive us fellows sometimes. 
One day it will be right as rain — only a few letters to 
copy or that kind of beastly fag — and the next a chap 
is up to his eyes in muck. Worst of it is, whether we're 
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busy or not, we have to sit there perched on our 
blooming stools like sparrows on a fence. Can't even 
read a newspaper or write a letter to one's best girl — 
but, my eye, we do talk. Jokes, I should just think so ! 
And when old Barnacles — ^he's the boss in our room — 
wears specs, you know — goes to see Dubois, you bet 
the place is a fair menagerie. Barnacles is all right, I 
guess. Can't see more than a bat and as mild as goose- 
berry fizz. The old man too is all right—- only a bit 
stingy, you know. First time I took him in my order 
on the accountant for my month's screw — ^had to be 
signed, you see — ^he calculated it out * I think it's a 
penny too much, Mr Thome,' said he, and dash my 
buttons if he didn't knock off the penny I How's that, 
umpire ? Still the old cock has his good points. 
Gives every man six bottles of whatever he likes for a 
Christmas present Um. Reckon I'll choose the best 
champagne on the list Oh, and I say, such a lark. 
The other day the cellar porter wanted a drink — and 
was found on his back with the tap of a hogshead of 
port running over him. Sacked on the spot of course. 
. . . Yes, it's pretty decent Worst of it is I'll lose my 
cricket if I have to do much more overtime. Twice 
last week I was in harness till seven o'clock. Can't 
stand that, don't you know, and all I get for it is 
sixpence for my tea. . . . Heigho. Isn't it hot. Those 
baked potatoes are on my chest, Nell • . . Gosh, I am 
sleepy. Wake me up, you two, when the muffins are 
ready. . . ." 

Bertie being asleep, Nell proposed that we should 
take our chairs into shade of a plane-tree that grew at 
bottom of the garden. I agreed willingly. Prospect 
of a quiet talk with Nell set my pulses leaping. I had 
come to like her more and more : nay, let me be bold, had 
come to love her. Thought of her brightened the long 
official day, came with me as I walked homeward 
through the surging streets, stayed with me constant in 
my lonely room. Not to me, but to Nell and me, did 
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Spurgeon preach every Sunday. I counted time by 
the days in which I saw her, or hoped to see her. It 
was for her eyes I arrayed myself, for them had 
laboured that morning, with Mrs Flynn to help, in 
tying my elegant bow. And now we sat together in 
shade of the plane-tree. I thought her beautiful, 
sweetest flower in the garden. She wore white muslin 
and a blue sash and a yellow rose in her breast A 
while she sat thinking, her eyes on her folded hands, . 
and her brows troubled a little ; then looked at me. 

" Mr Thome," she said, " Tm not content about Bert. 
I thought when he got something to do he might 
improve, but he doesn't. Mother worries about him a 
good deal. Father seems to have no influence over 
him. If I talk seriously he only laughs and changes 
the subject. Why is it ? " 

"It's his light heart, Miss Willard," said I. "He is 
still a boy." 

^ "Yes — oh, I suppose so. He's a dear good fellow. 
I don't think he does wrong or means it But I feel 
anxious. He is easily led. He stays out so late. 
There are awful scenes here sometimes. I wish he 
wasn't in that office. There must be great temptations." 
Nell looked at me again. " Mr Thome," she asked, " do 
you really think he is keeping right ? " 

"I feel sure he is. Miss Willard," I answered, not 
frankly. But could I pain Nell ? "I see a good deal 
of Bert and go with him sometimes, and he always 
keeps right Of course he is lively, and he doesn't seem 
to care much — but that's nothing. He will settle down 
presently." 

" Oh, I do hope so. I lie awake at night, and so does 
mother I fear, listening for him to come in. I have 

such a dread that sometimes he will come home 

Mr Thorne, he doesn't drink, does he ? " 

There was a piteous look of trouble in Nell's young 
eyes and her face looked old. " I assure you he does 
not," I answered, and leant towards her. " I have seen 
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him drink a glass of ale, or wine, now and then ; but 
never more. Miss Willard, I really would not worry. 
It isn't necessary. Bertie thinks too much of you and 
his mother ever to do wrong." 

"Yes. Perhaps so." Nell sat twining her fingers 
and looking at them. I longed to take diem in mine 
and to comfort her. I did not like seeing her troubled. 
I wanted her merry and young. " Oh, I wish he had 
worked and passed his examination," Nell went on. 
** He could if he had liked. I used to sit with him and 
try to make him study, and mother tried. But he 
wouldn't He was like a bird in a cage, always trying 
to get free. Now he is in that wretched office and I 
wish he wasn't Mr Thome," said Nell, lowering her 
voice, " we are terribly afraid of drink, mother and I. 
One of her brothers wrecked his life and home with it" 

After that we kept quiet for a good time. 

I sat watching Nell, desiring greatly to help her. I 
determined to speak again, and fearlessly, to Bertie. 
" Don't worry. Miss Willard," was all I could say. " It 
really isn't necessary — and — and it's no use, is it ? " 

" No. Not a bit," said Nell. " And it's no use being 
cross with people either. If you can't influence them 
by kindness, then you can't any way. That's where " — 
Nell paused a moment — **yes, that's where father 
makes such a mistake, I think, with Bert He is always 
so stem and black. He wants to drive the poor fellow, 
instead of leading him. If father would only go and see 
him play cricket or be jolly with him — but he won't 
He wants to drive, and Bert won't be driven. Of course 
not I should hate anyone who tried to drive me, and 
I should detest anyone who tried to suppress me. Yes, 
I should detest him," said Nell, and looked down the 
garden towards where her father was slumbering. 

I don't think she looked meaningly, for Nell was not 
the girl to cheapen her father. She and Bertie might 
have their confidences, and might even reveal one humor- 
ously on occasion ; but so far was enough. Yet I knew 
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that when she looked, for all that she would not have 
me think so, her father was in her mind. And when 
presently she went on, in no spirit of complaint, to talk 
a little about herself, I had a feeling that then at back 
of her mind Mr Willard lurked always. She wished 
often she were a man. It must be splendid to have 
independence. She wanted to do many things. She 
longed to know how to dance, and sing well, and paint 
She wanted to keep things— dogs and cats, canaries, 
and a parrot, and rabbits and a tortoise in the garden. 

'* But why don't you, Miss Willard ? " I asked, perhaps 
with intent 

« Oh— it's not convenient," said Nell. " Father doesn't 
care for animals, and they do make a litter." 

"Yes, but what about the dancing and singing? " I 
ventured. 

" Oh, I don't know. Father has views about dancing," 
said Nell ; then sighed, and went on. She wanted to 
study, to do something for herself. It was monotonous 
a little being at home all day. Often there was nothing 
to do. Quite easily she could help her mother in the 
mornings and evenings. Women should know how to 
earn. "Yes, and I will know too," said Nell at last, 
with much decision. " I'm taking lessons in shorthand 
and when I'm competent I mean to do something. . • . 
Don't you think I am right, Mr Thorne ? " she asked. 

I don't know exactly what I thought, but I had a 
feeling that what Nell did must be right, and a feeling 
that she was immeasurably cleverer and better than I, 
and a feeling that I desired with all my heart to take 
her from the feet of the suppressor, he who would not 
let her dance or paint and would not let her keep a 
tortoise in the garden. He was a tyrant I remembered 
how he had ordered Nell from the piano, that other 
afternoon, and how ready he was always to put her 
down. It was his method of asserting himself. He 
must drive, not lead. He drove poor Mrs Willard. 
^He drove Nell and Bertie. And the result was Mrs 
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Willard's weary smile, and Nell's look of trouble. " Yes, 
you're quite right, Miss Willard," I answered eagerly. 
" I certainly should do something. And if I — if I can 
help you in any way — ^with your shorthand or anything 
— I do hope you will let me. I have plenty of time. I 
know a little shorthand — and — and other things • . . ." 

" Yes," said Nell, interrupting me. " Thank you very 
much, Mr Thome. But I couldn't take you from your 
own studies." 

** Oh, they could wait You see I am in no particular 
hurry. In fact I haven't decided on anything yet." 

" But you are studying in the evenings, Mr Thome, 
aren't you?" 

" Yes. Certainly I am. Still I needn't, you see. I 
find it difficult sometimes to settle down. The room is 
hot There is a deal of noise often. I feel tired after 
the day's work. Mrs Flynn will come up and talk, and 
I have got friendly with the other lodgers . . . •" 

" Have you ? " said Nell. " Do tell me about them 
and about that dear Mrs Flynn." 

I felt that Nell, for some reason, wished no longer 
to talk about herself. It hurt me a little to have her 
evade my offer of help. Still she was smiling again, and 
her eyes were as I liked to see them, and she had taken 
me into her confidence : so willingly I did her bidding. 

It was good to hear Nell laugh when I told of Mrs 
Flynn solemnly looking round the wall for the hole that 
needed mending, of her clumsy attempt at tying my 
bow, of her walking^ barefoot five miles, with her sister 
Bridget, across the liills and putting on her clean shoes 
at tl^ chapel gates, of Uie dialogue I had overheard 
between her and little Bemard, he at foot of the stairs 
and she standing with broom and dustpan in my 
doorway. 

" How funny," said Nell. *• Oh, I do envy you, Mr 
Thome. Tell me that again. I want to make poor 
mother laugh. No, let me try. Is this right ? * Moother,' 
calls little Bemard up the stairs, • I say, moother.' 'Well, 
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what is it ? ' answers Mrs Flynn across the balustrade. 
'Come down here with you,* replies little Bernard, 
'you're wanted, moothen* *Ah, down yourself,' cries 
Mrs Flynn. 'And do you think my poor legs have 
nothing to do but come down here with you. And what 
is it Tm wanted for down there, Bernard?' 'There's a 
dooble knock at the door, moother,' answers little Ber- 
nard. 'Then go and answer it, you lazy young var- 
mint,' cries Mrs Flynn. 'I will not,' replies little 
Bernard : and next minute Mrs Flynn's poor legs are 
scuttling after Bernard down the stairs. ... Is that 
right, Mr Thome?" 

"It's what Mrs Flynn calls better than right, Miss 
Willard." 

"Is it really. • . . And that sister Bridget: do you 
think there is such a sister, Mr Thome? Have you 
read Martin Chuezlewit? No. Well, you must I'll 
lend you it There's a Mrs Gamp there who always is 
talking about a Mrs Harris, just as Mrs Flynn talks 
about the misfortunate Bridget And there really isn't 
any Mrs Harris. That's the joke. Perhaps it's the 
same with poor Bridget and her peck of troubles." 

" Perhaps it is, Miss Willard. Do you think I might 
inquire?" 

" Oh — ^well, you would need to be very careful. Per- 
haps Mrs Flynn would answer by making a real hole in 
the wall." 

"What, with me?" 

" Perhaps so," laughed Nell; "but tell me more; tell 
me about the lodgers." 

Then I told Nell about James Nixon the Scotsman, 
who lived in the front attic, and made his own bed, and 
cooked his own meals on an oil-stove, whose weekly 
washing Mrs Flynn declared was two collars and a 
flannel shirt, who spent every evening in the week but 
one in the study of the higher mathematics, and that 
evening gave to lonely diversion in the stalls of the 
South London music hall. " He never misses a Satur- 
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day night in the year, Miss Willard. I don't think he 
enjoys himself a bit, for when I ask for details of the 
performance he just grunts and says it wasna bad. 
That* »alL Perhaps he finds the performance so dry as 
to make him thirsty. Anyway he comes home top- 
heavy, as Mrs Flynn says ; has a long sleep ; goes to 
service next morning; and then is ready for another 
week's work." 

^ What a strange man/' said Nell. ** I suppose he's a 
teacher or a professor or something like that" 

''Not a bit of it, Miss Willard— just a clerk in a 
shipping office. The higher mathematics is merely his 
hobby. Never makes tb^ least use of it" 

« Really. And what is he like ? " 

'' Oh, tall and gaunt, quite bald, very ugly, never talks 
or laughs — and his hair is reddish." 

"What, quite bald and with reddish hair," laughed 
Nell. " Why, that's worthy of Mrs Flynn." 

I reddened; then laughed. "Yes, I suppose it is, 
Miss Willard. But of course he has some hair — and — 
and anyway I'm a bit Irish. My mother was an Ulster 
woman." 

"Was she?" said Nell. "Oh, don't apologise, Mr 
Thome. Perhaps we like you all the better for being a 
bit Irish. ... Do tell me more." 

Then I told Nell about Herbert Laking who lived in 
the room over mine. A small frail man was he, with a 
tendency to consumption which he tried to correct by 
exercises in singing and gymnastics. His room was 
full of clubs and t^lls and bars, and every morning, 
when he had chanted for half-an-hour at top of his 
voice, he stripped, and exercised, and fought himself 
with a single-stick before a mirror. He and Mrs Flynn 
had terrible quarrels because his meals were not served 
to the minute. "Him and his egg and dried toast," 
said she, " faith if it was a man's appetite he had he'd 
shout the house down." He was an author— wrote 
stories and articles and paragraphs. 
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" An author," said Nell. " How interesting. I love 
authors. Has he long hair, Mr Thome, and white 
hands?" 

" No, Miss Willard. His hair is cropped and his 
hands are usually dirty." 

'' Oh ! But he has lots of books, hasn't he ? And 
doesn't he talk well?" 

"Um. Yes. He has some books. He buys them 
from the stalls in the New Cut. I'm not sure about 
his talk. He swears a good deal He seems very con- 
ceited. I never read anything he wrote, but to hear 
him one might think he was Shakespeare. I asked him 
once to look at an essay of mine : and he said it had 
about as much style as an Act of Parliament" 

" I don't think I like Mr Laking." said Nell. "No, I 
don't. Is there anybody else, Mr Thome ? " 

Yes ; there was Miss Kingdom who had a room below 
mine. She was a dear little body, with white hair in 
ringlets, and a wizened face, and kind blue eyes, and a 
gentle manner. She lived by giving music lessons to 
diildren at ten shillings a quarter. Usually she went 
out to give them, walking all the way to Dulwich, or 
Battersea, or farther, because she could not afford an 
omnibus fare. Even then she only earned bread and 
butter, and, as Mrs Flynn said, the butter often wouldn't 
let the knife spread it. Still she always kept cheerful 
and never complained. " She has a bird's heart," said 
Mrs Flynn to me once, " and when she sits down to the 
piany and chirrups one of them outlandish French 
songs, it's like as if I was hearing a lark on the hills 
beyond. . . . Please God she'll never go the workhouse 
so long as I have a hand on me." 

" How beautiful," said Nell. " Oh, I do wish I knew 
Miss Kingdom and could hear her chirrup. And I wish 
father would let me. ... Do you ever hear her, Mr 
Thome?" 

"Oflen, Miss Willard. I'm no musician, but I like 
what she sings. She makes me think of— of " I 
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wanted to say that Miss Kingdom's voice made me 
think of Nell's : but I had not the courage. " Once or 
twice I have been in her room and listened to her for 
a while, and she has nearly made me cry. That's 
stupid . . . ." 

" Not a bit-^ot a bit," cried Nell. « I'd love to cry 
like that Yes, I would .... And Mrs Flynn has to 
attend to all those, Mr Thome, and you too? How 
does she do it ? " 

** I don't know. She says God helps her. But there 
are others — an old lady on the floor with Miss King- 
dom, and an old gentleman in the room next to 
mine." 

"What! Six of you. Does the poor woman ever 
sleep or rest?" 

" She takes forty winks with the cat, she says, between 
whiles ; and there's always the long night, she says, for 
weary bones, and sure prospect of a long rest some day." 

"It's wonderful," said Nell. "And here am I. . . . 
But where does she live, and little Bernard and Patrick, 
and poor Susie Smith ? " 

" Oh, down with the blackt>eetles, she says. There's 
a basement to the house, you see. Miss Willard." 

" I see," said Nell ; then sat silent awhile, a hand 
supporting her cheek and a stray gleam of sunshine 
deepening the gold in her hair; then looked at me 
again, in her old glad way, and fell to asking me about 
the office. 

In questioning me, Nell, as was natural I suppose, 
showed most interest in what may be 'called our official 
humanities. She wanted to know, for instance, what 
the office was like, how many rooms it had and how 
these were papered and furnished, whether the windows 
had blinds, whether we had carpets and hearthrugs 
on the floors, and whether we sat on stools or chairs. 
My description of the venerable Bunby, with his pince- 
nez and silk cap, his distinguished manner and circum- 
spect salute, amused her ; and she drew from me a de- 
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tailed account of the rotund and condescending Mr 
Higgs. Also she inquired closely into the affairs of 
our luncheon club, and was not content till I had ex- 
plained the co-operative system on which it was worked, 
had described the kitchen, the furnishing of the tables, 
the waitresses, and the kind of food we ate. About our 
tea club, too, she was very curious; made me tell of 
our great brown pot with its chipped spout and its lid 
attached to the handle with red tape, our array of 
cracked cups, our sugar in a paper bag, our water 
biscuits in a tin, our three pewter spoons. Then also 
I must say how we passed our time, what amusements 
we had and what we talked about Who paid for the 
window that Con Sullivan broke in flinging a piece of 
indiarubber at the O'Dowd ? When the O'Dowd tried t6 
kill the mouse with a water-bottle what was the official 
penalty ? Suppose the Captain really to have reported 
Gleeson for filling the pockets of his office trousers with 
rotten pears, what would have happened to Gleeson? 
On that memorable occasion when Con Sullivan, by 
means of a stealthy exchange, made the Captain wrap 
his feet in his new frock coat and go down to lunch in 
his old one, wasn't the Captain very lenient to Con in 
merely refusing to speak to him for a week ? How was 
it possible to play cricket with a rolled duster and a 
round ruler? Suppose Mr Winter to have come in when 
our room was struggling with Brown's room over a tug- 
of-war ? 

« Really, Mr Thome," said Nell, « I don't think you 
all are a bit better than the clerks in Bert's office — and 
I'm sure father is not wrong when he says that Civil 
servants only play at working." 

" Oh, but he is wrong, Miss Willard. I assure you 
most of us work very hard. Of course we do have larks, 
but only sometimes, and I think we work all the better 
for them. Imagine sitting on a hard stool from ten to 
four in a dusty gloomy room. Certainly the Captain 
and the O'Dowd don't kill themselves, and I know 
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one or two others who waste some of their time. But 

then " 

I stopped there. It was not for me to give Nell full 
reason why the Captain and the others wasted time. 
She would hardly be amused to know that the Captain 
liked brandy, and that the O'Dowd spent his nights in 
roaring fashion. 

'*But then the^ Captain, you see. Miss Willard, has an 
incurable disease. He is terribly fat, and he waddles 
about in old slippers, and his neck creases at the back, 
and he has a head like a seal, and I don't think he has 
much brains in it Somehow no one expects him to 
work much. Then the O'Dowd is an Irishman and his 
health is bad. It's a pity of him, for he is a brilliant 
fellow. He can read Latin as easily as English. He 
can talk splendidly. He knows everyone at the theatres 
and Ihalls. He's the great O'Dowd of The Pink Un. 
Writes verses and paragraphs for it, you know. His 
real name is Desmond. . . ." 
« The Pink Un;' asked Nell. " What's that ? " 
" Oh, a paper about sport. Men read it a good deal." 
"Do they? I'd like to see the O'Dowd's verses. I 
must ask Bert to get the paper for me." 

" Don't, Miss Willard," I pleaded. " I really wouldn't. 
You won't care for it . • . Then there's Con Sullivan," 
I continued, hurriedly and in some confusion, " and he 
is another Irishman. He is red-headed, and a big loose 
fellow, and, as he says, his pockets have no bottoms. 
On pay day he is rich and the next day a beggar. Once 
one of the fellows went to see him and found him in 
bed. * Sure when I'm here,' he explained, * I can't be 
spending money.' Last May he borrowed five shillings 
from the Captain, won our Derby sweepstake of forty 
pounds, and next morning was borrowing again. He 
and the Captain are always squabbling, and not long 
ago when the Captain was showing us how militiamen 
did the goose step. Con raised a storm by shouting, 
• By the Lord, what a devilish appropriate step I ' " 
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I had expected Nell to laugh, but she did not In- 
stead, she looked at me gravely and said, ** I don't seem 
to care for your office Irishmen. They don't appear 
real. I'd rather hear of someone else." 

I was beginning to have sight of what I may call the 
Puritan in Nell, the strength as well as the sweetness of 
her nature. What to me was only fun, things to be 
tolerated and put away with a laugh, appeared to her 
very serious. I felt abashed before her, as though 
smirched myself with the vices, even those which I had 
not named but which I knew Nell guessed at, of the 
Captain and the O'Dowd : and by way of shriving 
myself I struck into an account of Mr Cherry tapping 
himself all over as he prepared for departure. That 
woke laughter in her again. And then, to show her that 
I was capable of worthy friendship, I told her about 
Oliver. He did not drink, or waste time, or squander 
money. Poor fellow, he had little to squander. Not 
long ago I had spent an evening in his home at Peck- 
ham. Only two rooms I found, small, poorly furnished, 
right at top of a long stair, no pictures on the walls, 
just cocoa-nut matting on the floor of the living-room, 
and the coals in a box in a corner. Yet there, at home, 
free of the office and its cares, Oliver seemed fully con- 
tent His wife was young, comely, gay. She was the 
daughter of a former landlady of Oliver's. It was 
strange how many fellows married like that 

"Yes," said Nell. "Perhaps it's a pity Mrs Flynn 
hasn't a daughter." 

I reddened to the ears. I had the impulse to open 
my heart to Nell, to tell her that for me was no marry- 
ing, never in life, save to her own glorious self. How 
bonny she was, and good ! " No, no," I said, " I could 
never think of such a thing. Miss Willard, you're un- 
kind. I — I Perhaps Oliver never saw anyone else." 

" Why should he ? " asked Nell, still with her merry 
frank eyes upon me. " He is happy, you say ? " 

"Yes, very. At the office he is often morose and 
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discontented, but at home he seems another man. He 
got quite jolly over supper. He kept us amused with 
all kinds of nonsense, and afterwards he put on an old 
hat and sang a comic song, and. made his wife cry with 
laughter. She is a pleasant little woman. He didn't 
seem a bit ashamed. . . " 

"Of course not," said Nell. "Ashamed! Why 
should he be ashamed of her, Mr Thorne ? " 

" I meant of his home. Miss Willard. You see it isn't 
much. Oliver is poor. He earns a little in the evenings 
by copying actors' parts: but even with that he can't 
have much more than a hundred a year." 

"That's nothing," said Nell. 'Mt isn't what people 
have makes them happy ; it's themselves. Money I'm 
sure won't Mother and I visit a little, and we often 
wonder at the content of the poor. They have nothing 
— ^nothing — and yet they have something we almost 
envy." Nell sat looking down the garden at the 
house, with its creeper-covered wall and flight of steps 
leading to the dining-room door. In there was every- 
thing — everything perhaps save content She sighed ; 
then looked at the flower-beds that ran right and left of 
the grass plot " Oh," she said, " the beautiful world it 
is. See the sky and the sunshine, and the flowers. I 
love flowers. They are always happy, like the birds and 
the animals. Let's go into the sunshine. Think of that 
lazy fellow being still asleep." She plucked an Iris leaf 
and with it tickled Bert's face. "Doesn't he look 
innocent ? " she whispered. " Wake up, baby. It's time 
for tea, baby. Wake up — wake up — wake up." 

Bert opened his eyes, blinked and rubbed them, 
stretched up his arms and yawned. "My word," he 
said, "I have had a sleep. Dreamt I was making a 
century — all fours and sixes. Heigho. What on earth 
have you two being doing with yourselves ? " 

"Picking the centurion to pieces," answered Nell; 
and then down the steps, hands under coat tails and 
feet a-splay, came Mr Willard. 
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Perhaps he had been watching Nell and me from the 
dining-room ; anyway, as he marched towards us, gross 
and important as any Drum-major, he looked at us 
curiously. He wore the customary black coat and 
trousers, black tie and studs, but that afternoon his gold 
chain glittered across a huge white waistcoat Also he 
wore a grey felt hat with the brim turned down over his 
eyes. 

" Ha," he boomed, " here you all are, I sec. Enjoying 
the sunshine, eh? Beautiful — beautiful. Ellen, the 
garden looks well, I think. Cripps is tending it properly 
Uiis year. Yes, yes. That little talk I had with him 
has done good. Yes, it has. Herbert, you've been 
asleep. Lazy fellow! When I was your age I had 
better to do. Let me recommend you to brush your 
hair, sir, before appearing at the tea-table. Mr Thome, 
I hope you have a taste for flowers. Let us take a 
turn." 

Mr Willard's pride in his house and garden was akin 
to his pride in himself Both were measure of his 
success; things which he had achieved. There they 
were, and there was he : let the world look and wonder. 
But with his flowers it was different. He had more than 
pride in them, he really liked them. He knew all by 
name. He loved their smell and colour, felt their 
beauty. Over a rose he waxed almost poetical. As 
slowly he went pacing up and down, stopping often to 
admire, now bending over a bloom and now picking one 
for Nell, he appeared as in a new light. He was genial, 
affectionate with Nell, considerate of Bertie and myselfl 
I like now to think of him as he was that afternoon, 
stepping along his flower-beds, a hand behind his back, 
his grey hat slouched, and the sunshine full upon him. 

In a while we came back to the plane-tree, and there 
Mr Willard sank into one of the deck-chairs. " Phew. 
It's very oppressive," he said, and mopped his brow with 
a silk handkerchief " Ellen, you'd better run and help 
your mother to prepare tea. It's the maid's afternoon 
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out, I think. Herbert, perhaps you can assist Ellen by 
carrying up the tray. Sit down, Mr Thome. I pre- 
sume," he continued, when Nell and Bertie had gone, 
" that you are now conversant with your official duties. 
Yes. Oh, no doubt it does take a little time to get 
established. But, pooh. In five months a competent 
man should have a great deal at his fingers' ends. Al- 
most everything. Yes. Almost everything. There was 
little I did not know of my business after five months. 
But then of course," said Mr Willard, with a flourish of 
his handkerchief, " there are men and men. I suppose, 
like most of Her gracious Majesty's servants, you, Mr 
Thorne, are more concerned with play than work during 
official hours. The fountains in Trafalgar Square. Yes, 
yes. There is truth I am sure in the jest. No ? Indeed ! 
Well, I'm pleased to hear it Sir — flighted to hear it. 
May I ask whether you contemplate a speedy improve- 
ment in your position — promotion — advancement?" 

I could only stare; and, when I had taken breath, 
endeavour to show Mr Willard how poor, at present 
almost impossible, were the chances of promotion for 
clerks in my position. Years, it must be many years 
before I might contemplate anything of the kind. 

"Indeed I" Mr Willard dabbed his face with the 
handkerchief, pushed back his hat, raised his eyebrows 
and shrugged his shoulders. " I am sorry to hear that, 
Mr Thome. I fancied — ^indeed I may say I think that 
in Her Majesty's Service, as elsewhere, is certainty of 
promotion for competent men. There must be. It is a 
law of life. You cannot keep under a capable man who 
means to rise. I dislike talking of myself, and particu- 
larly in any laudatory manner : but I must again in- 
stance my own case. I had much opposition. Had I 
been less determined I might easily to-day be nothing. 
Nothing. But I meant succeeding. And you see the 
result. It would have been the same in any line of life. 
Had it been my lot to find myself in — shall we say your 
position, Mr Thorne — I must have risen. You cannot 
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hold back the determined man. . . . You are not what 
I may call ambitious, Mr Thome ? Ah ! Well, a little 
ambition is better than none. Still it won't carry you 
up the ladder. No, I fear not . . . Your health," said 
Mr Willard and from the corner of his eyes closely 
surveyed me, "is not quite good? No. I thought 
not There is perhaps consumption in your family? 
Ah. Well, you should be careful. Wear flannel. Be 
temperate. Drink cod - liver oil. Also let me re- 
commend oatmeal porridge. I was reared upon it 
To it I owe much of my present excellent health. . . . 
And I suppose, Mr Thome," said Mr Willard, with 
another scrutinising glance, ''that you are not in the 
habit of saving money ? " 

I answered that so far I had not formed the habit 
I found my wages little enough to meet demands. 
I had to clear my debt to father. Living was high 
in London. I found it necessary to buy clothes. 

" Yes, I see you have been buying clothes," said Mr 
Willard. "Quite right of course. We must study 
appearance. But I reflect that in my young days 
I thought little of appearance. It is not apparel, sir, 
that counts; it is the man who wears it. Sir, I can 
remember having a patch on the seat of my trousers — 
yes, and I wasn't ashamed of it As for living. Pooh. 
There are German clerks in London who exist on a few 
shillings a week. Anyone can save who means to save. 
Let me see. You have Eighty pounds per annum — 
that is Thirty shillings and tenpence per week. Well, 
even did you only put by that tenpence per week, you 
would have saved Two pounds three shillings and four- 
pence at end of the year. Invest that — buy a share — 
and you are a capitalist Stop smoking — buy a share. 
Walk to business — buy another. So you go on. That's 
how I did. Sec the result Let me recommend my 
example to you, Mr Thome, and let me recommend 
you — ^in the unlikely event of your taking my advice — 
to put your savings into The Ajax Society. It is an 
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excellent medium for the small investor, for any in- 
vestor. I myself have a large interest in it, and I may 
say that as its local agent I have intimate knowledge of 
its concerns. Should you at any time, Mr Thorne, wish 
for information. . . . But this is probably vain counsel. 
Young men of the present day are superior to counsel. 
Did I hear the tea bell?" said Mr Willard rising. 
" Yes, I believe I did. And just one thing more," he 
continued, stopping on the grass plot and facing me 
square. "Presently, like all young men, you will be 
considering the question of— shall we say marriage. 
Foolishness, of course, pure foolishness for one in your 
position. But you will. And my advice is : don't look 
higher than yourself. It will save disappointment and 
trouble. Forgive this friendly talk, Mr Thome. I am 
interested in young men. I may say that I like you. 
Shall we go in to tea? Beautiful weather— charming 
indeed." 

There was a good deal in that friendly talk which, 
I am sure, was well meant; a good deal too which, 
had I been older and more discerning, I might have 
resented. That last piece of counsel, for example, 
should have stirred me. Its meaning now is obvious. 
It explains, and was meant then to explain, why Mr 
Willard had looked at Nell and me curiously, and why 
at such length he had put me to the question. But 
I was simple, then, not very quick in perception ; and 
I was impressed with Mr Willard almost to fearing 
him. I thought it kindly in him to question and advise 
me, good to be interested in the matter of my possible 
marriage. Marriage: how and when could that be? 
And with whom ? I remember going up the steps all in 
a flame of blushes, the while I stammered to Mr Willard 
my thanks for his goodness. 

The evening passed quietly. We went to hear 
Spurgeon; came back to supper and talk in the 
gloomy dining-room, and the long prayer with which 
Mr Willard ended the day. Perhaps I may have 
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wondered why Nell did not walk, as her custom was, 
beside me; perhaps may have felt, throughout the 
evening, that Mr Willard's vigilant eye was upon us. 
I do not know. I brimmed with happiness. 

That night Bertie walked with me as far as Culvert 
Street ; and on the way I tried again to talk seriously 
with him. "Look here, Bertie," I said, "you needn't 
tell everything about that office of yours. Of course it's 
all perfectly right, and I understand, but your mother 
and Nell mayn't They don't look at things as we do. 
That business, for instance, of the porter and the 
port . . ." 

"Oh, I say, Rob," laughed Bertie, "none of your 
beastly puns, old man. That's enough to make a 
dog howl." 

" All right, Bertie. I didn't mean it. I'm talking 
seriously. I really wouldn't tell stories like that again. 
You see it might give them the impression that your 
place was hardly decent" 

" Have they been talking, then ? " 

"Well, Nell did say something, Bertie — ^not much, 
but enough to show that she is a bit anxious. She 
thinks there are temptations, you see, and of course you 
are her brother. I say, Bertie. Honestly now, I think 
it's about time you settled down a little. I wouldn't 
stay out late. I'd try to show your father you meant to 
get on. It would make things easier for Nell and your 
mother. It's only what is expected of fellows of our 
age. We do owe our people something. Come now. 
Don't we?" 

" Yes," said Bertie with a nod. " I suppose we do. 
Poor old mater. I wouldn't worry her for the world, 
nor Nell either. She's a real good sort Oh, I'm a bad 
un, I know. . . ." 

"No you're not, Bertie, and no one says you are. 
It's only a question of steadying down a little." 

" M-yes. I see, Rob. Well, I will. If s good of you 
to tell me. Ton my sammy, it is. Look here, I will 
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try. rU start from now. Sec if I don't Does that 
satisfy you, old chap ? " 

"It does, Bertie. And — and you'll forgive me for 
talking?" 

" That's all right, Rob. Of course I do. I say. 
Have another cigarette and let's be cheerful for a while. 
I say. I want to tell you about my new girl. My word, 
she is a stunner I Bella is her name. I think no end of 
her. She and I are great pals. We have the best 
of times together. Picked her up at the Palace, you 
know. Was watching the fireworks, and she got 
jammed in the crowd and nearly fainted, and I lent 
a hand. ... Eh ? Talk about romantic, Rob. . . ." 

It was the old story, the old Bertie. Nothing could 
sober him. I knew well that already my talk was as 
the smoke from his cigarette. Some days afterwards 
I met him with his Bella. She was a tall (fine girl, good 
looking, showily dressed, somewhat loud in voice and 
manner. I judged her to be some years older than 
Bertie. I learnt that she was assistant in a local flower- 
shop. Five minutes of her flippant talk and noisy 
laughter made me wonder what attractions Nell's 
brother could find in her. 
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CHAPTER V 

Time went on. Towards the end of September I spent 
ten days with my folk at Helscombe. It was a pleasant 
holiday. Seven months of official life, of the dust and 
glare of Londpn, had prepared me for it. Good salt 
air, the bounty of hill and sea, the combes sweeping 
down to the straggling village, the orchards, the farm- 
houses, the cliffs, the shore, the fishing boats sailing out 
and away, the company of simple cottage folk, the old 
homestead so clean and fresh, my own room smelling 
of the sea, the big white kitchen with father reading in 
his comer, and John listening to my talk, and Rachel 
knitting there : for all this I was now in tune. London 
was very good, but this was good also. Culvert Street 
and its noisomeness, my room with its tawdry charms, 
the roaring streets, the rush of crowding millions: 
I could see all that now with clearer eyes. Yes ; but 
amidst all that, as single shining figure in the distant 
blur of London, was Nell. 

I told Rachel about Nell, with much blushing and 
broken speech endeavouring to say all she was and all 
she was to me. Rachel, dear heart, must have found 
my confidings wearisome. Gently she was fading 
away. Not any earthly love, of which, poor soul, she 
might never partake, was her concern. She prayed 
much. I know she prayed for me. Doubtless she too, 
at thought of my journeying in the wilderness, had 
fears and anxieties. But she never expressed them, 
and my confidences she heard with great patience. 
"Tm glad, Robert," she said, "very glad. I know 
your Nell is good and beautiful. I wish I knew 
her. I should like to see her once and talk to her 
about you. Perhaps you would give her my love, 
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Robert — and perhaps some day she might write to 
me." 

" I wUl, Rachel. And Til ask her to write. Not 
now, for of course — but some day, Rachel." 

" Yes some day soon — soon. And, Robert, you won't 
forget us down here. You'll come to see us when 
you can. We think so much about you. It's lonely 
here sometimes. And — and we never know what may 
happen. John will soon be sailing for New Zealand. 
Oh, I'm sorry — sorry. It's terribly far away. It's hard 
to bid you good-bye, but when he goes. . . . We'll be 
lonelier than ever, then, Robert You won't forget." 

" Indeed I won't, Rachel. How could I ? And — and 
Nell and I will talk about you. . . ." 

" Yes ; Nell and you. Nell and you." Rachel bent 
lower over her knitting. Did she think how selfish 
a thing love is, filling the whole world with itself? 
"Robert, I hope you'll be happy. Have you told 
father yet?" 

" No, Rachel ; not yet. It's too soon. You 
see. . • • 

I felt that both Rachel and I were seeing much too 
soon ; I knew that if I told father of my feelings to- 
wards Nell he would see much too far and clearly. I 
knew what he would say. I saw his eyes, heard his 
laugh. He would not scorn me. No ; but what ironic 
things his tongue could fashion. He and I were good 
friends now. Not in the least had his opinions changed. 
Clearly he showed me that of us two, John stood higher 
in his eyes. But he had ceased contemning me. I 
had done something. Perhaps in his heart was thank- 
fulness that one at least of his children would, in the 
coming lonely days, be somewhere near his call. We 
talked much together, argued, disputed. More than 
once he found it necessary to put his foot upon my 
neck ; and I see him now hobbling along the beach 
and earnestly assuring me that in London we did 
not know everything. Neither did we. I must have 
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seemed to him a fine young ass. But my assurance 
never carried me so far as to tell him about Nell. 

Then, feeling that perhaps never in this world should 
I see Rachel and John again, I bade my folk good-bye ; 
and came back to work. Winter fell upon London, 
drear, bitter. It tried me much. In November a chill 
caught me, and for long enough I lay, with Mrs Flynn 
praying for my life. But I rallied. Oliver came to 
see me, and Gleeson, and Con Sullivan, each bringing 
gifts of grapes or wine, messages from the office, and 
his own kindly presence. Also Bertie came often and 
sat long with me, cheering me with his gay talk ; and 
every day Nell and Mrs Willard got news of me from 
Mrs Flynn. I used to lie waiting for their knock, long- 
ing for sound of Nell's voice, and the coming of Mrs 
Flynn with word of her was like sunshine in Sie room. 
"Ay. Ifs herself again," would be the word, "and 
she as fresh in the fog as an apple blossom. Dear, 
but she's pleasant, and not the size of my thumb of 
pride in her. But the mother is stiff, ay and she looks 
nipped, the body. Herself sends her respects, Mr Robert, 
and is rejoiced you're on the way to mending, and asks 
you to accept this bit of jelly that her mother made. 
I misdoubt she made it herself and carried it next her 
heart — bless her for a bonny girl — and it's the love-light 
I see in her big blue eyes. Ah, it is so, Mr Robert ; 
and sure I haven't need to see the blush upon you to 
know how it's with yourself Don't I know? Wasn't 
I young myself once and full of my dreams? Why, 
to be sure." 

"You're not so old now, Mrs Flynn," I would say. 
" I believe the right man will come yet to the door and 
bring the blush to your own face." 

"Ah, be quiet with you, child," Mrs Flynn would 
answer, and turn from me. " Is it an ould mummy of 
a woman like me — and my poor Bernard, God rest him, 
not three years in his grave — and me a widow with 
children — and all the troubles of the world on my back I 
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Ah, don't be talking, Mr Robert All the blush you'll 
ever see upon me will come from toasting my eyes out 
over the kitchen fire." 

" But I see one now, Mrs Flynn." 

"Hush with you, child. It's no blush, but just the 
shame I feel at your romancing — and me thinking that 
maybe my poor Bernard is listening somewhere. Now 
talk no more, but just turn your face to the wall and 
have a wee sleep, and when you wake I'll be giving you 
a trifle of the jelly. That's the medicine, Mr Robert. 
Ay. And it carried by herself next her heart Listen. 
Will I be asking Miss Kingdom to sing for you, and 
will I let the lad above come down after a while to 
read to you. . . ." 

The lad above was Herbert Laking, of course. He, 
like everyone else, was kind, and used to sit reading 
Dickens by the hour; but sometimes he tried some- 
thing of his own upon me, and then I wished him away. 
Also James Nixon came down of evenings from his 
studies in the attic, and played chess in his grim, silent 
way, and went back to cook his supper on the oil-stove. 
And often Miss Kingdom sang in her room downstairs. 
I loved to hear her. She soothed me. It was a voice 
like Nell's that came up, sweet and soft, trilling its 
way to my heart 

In due time I got better, went to the ofiice and sat to 
the ledgers again. It was dreary enough there. One 
day was much like another — only worse, as Con Sullivan 
would say. I felt sometimes like a machine, a thing 
grinding out its daily portion, mechanically turning 
leaves with cold grimed fingers, writing, casting, carry- 
ing forward, the sun peering in at long intervals upon 
me through the grimy windows or the fog hanging 
drear about the candles. The work was dull, everlast- 
ing. Over it my brain toiled or some part of my brain, 
but it never stirred my wits, hardly my interest Yet 
I was content I was young, submissive, uncritical. 
Always sitting with me on the stool, before the ledger, 
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was another self— the self that at four o'clock flung off 
its office coat and strode manfully out 

Sometimes, to be sure, that other self, the human in 
me, stirred under my office coat. One could not ignore 
entirely, even if one would, the drama of the Tax Office. 
Men died there, and we subscribed our sixpences for 
wreaths for them, and felt sorry, and forgot them. 
Men got married, or fell sick, or made blunders, or got 
promoted, or quarrelled : and then for a day the Mill 
buzzed their names. The outside world pushed in 
sometimes through the doors and roused our interest, 
our humanity : politics, religion, art, sport, scandal, the 
little doings of our natural selves, we tossed them from 
chair to chair or viewed them complacently as we stood 
warming before the fire. And always the great official 
drama was being played, fiercely, meanly at times, 
humorously often, rumours spreading, agitation stir- 
ring, discontents and disappointments finding very 
human voice, criticism and tattle never failing. How 
many rumours sprang and died every week? How 
many forecasts of things about to be done that never 
were done, stirred the dust and sank to it ? How often 
have I heard Oliver and Con Sullivan argue the case of 
our class with the Captain and the O'Dowd, and how 
often heard the argument swell into clamour? "Look 
here. Captain," so Oliver's hard voice goes, his eyes 
burning with the just indignation of a Briton in chains, 
" you may stop talking because you don't know. You're 
top dog in this business and all you want is to stay 
there. * Keep these fellows down,' that's what you and 
the rest of you are saying, * because once they rise we're 
done.' You get the money : that's enough for you. We 
do the work, and we have the brains, and you're afraid 
of us : that's what we know and it's not enough for us. 
Do your best, but we'll beat you yet We'll get our 
chance. We'll be up among you some day. And then 
you'll whistle, my lad. . . ." 

A deal of such talk I heard in those days. It was 
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real enough, gave expression to a genuine feeling of 
discontent that, to more effect, was venting itself in 
agitation and petitions and memorials. I joined in the 
agitation, signed the petitions ; yet somehow felt in- 
different The shoe did not pinch me greatly. I had 
no desire to strive and shout. Life had not gripped me. 
What I admired in Oliver was not the bright-eyed re- 
volutionary, eagerly fighting for rights and a living wage, 
but the man who put on an old hat and sane^ comic 
songs to his wife in the home at Peckham. What I 
envied in the Captain was not his position and his four 
hundred a year, but his happy talent for taking life 
easily. 

Nothing seemed to worry the Captain for long, not 
even Con Sullivan's practical jokes, or the O'Dowd's 
satire, or Oliver's fulminations : certainly work did not. 
He slid through the day pleasantly, shuffling about the 
room in his down-at-heel slippers, puffing and blowing, 
talking, laughing, his neck creasing over his collar, his 
little seal's bead all shining with oil and heat, his little 
seal's eye squinting through an eyeglass. He was huge ; 
a man mountain, the O'Dowd called him. Even in his 
chair he wallowed, and at one o'clock, when his luncheon 
tray came up, he took a bottle of claret from a drawer, 
spread The Standard before him, and fed. His capacity 
for food and drink was tremendous. His brain power 
was beggarly. Somehow he did just enough work to 
keep his place. But he was amusing, good-hearted, 
tolerant. He made an admirable butt ; a genial head 
of a room. Perhaps nowadays he would fill a chair in 
the Tax Office for one month. 

Con Sullivan too was amusing, a big childish fellow, 
freckled, snub-nosed, with a glorious brogue, a mellow 
tongue, a fine thirst, and all the irresponsibility of his 
race. Little worried him, except duns and his pockets 
that had no bottoms. He delighted in baiting the 
Captain. He grilled steaks on uie room fire, mended 
his boots during luncheon-time, was treasurer of the tea 
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club, kept a racing-book, wrote squibs in doggerel verse. 
He worked hard and cheerfully to a broken accompani- 
ment of songs, jokes, imprecations of amazing vigour 
and variety. Also he was an enthusiastic volunteer 
and tried hard to make me join the office Company. 
But I had no martial spirit, not much physical energy. 
And just here I may say that Jack Hinde, whom you 
may remember, was in the ranks with Con. I met him 
one evening in the Square, a bayonet hanging from the 
belt round his overcoat and a Martini Henry on his 
shoulder. He seemed pleased to see me, and invited 
me to visit him. I went But I found that the Hindes 
family, including Jack, at their home in Streatham were 
not the same people that once had deigned to lodge 
under our roof at Helscombe : and I saw them no more. 
Then there was the O'Dowd, that strange figure whose 
memory haunts me still. Never have I known his like. 
Finely dowered, handsome, cultured, gifted with high 
powers of mind and heart, he was at thirty-six a pitiable 
wreck. He must have dragged himself through all the 
mire of London. Asking no more of life than its full 
cup of pleasure, he snatched it with entire disregard of 
personal consequences. A short life and a merry one, 
deliberately he asked that and nothing more. Death 
had no fears for him or judgment to come, and for repu- 
tation he cared not a straw. I never saw him drunk, 
never sober. His language was blistering. Yet for all 
his degradation he kept a certain charm to the end. He 
was so gay, high-spirited. At times he flashed out 
brilliantly in fine bursts of talk. As a storyteller he 
was matchless — ^and unprintable. And always, even at 
his vilest, he preserved a few ideals, respected women, 
was honourable and generous, loved the good things 
in art and literature, had a style of his own, breeding, 
distinction. I can see him now, coming in across the 
Square, no overcoat ever, no vest under his shirt, dapper, 
newly shaved, and his face bleached after a long night's 
revelling; can see him put his head on a ledger and 
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sleep a while, then rouse and gradually urge himself Into 
an exaltation of talk and work ; at four can see him 
going out through sunshine and gloom, stepping gaily 
to devil knows what. Poor misguided O'Dowd, I used 
to pity him much. Once I gave him pity. He rent me 
and cast me into the uttermost hell. 

I cannot tell why I set down all this, save as a kind 
of background to myself. Out of the Tax Office I can 
never hope to get anything of a story, only bits of 
colour and shreds of characters; and the real story 
of the O'Dowd, for example, by which I mean his 
unofficial record, would fill five ledgers, all bound in 
brass, locked, sealed, and guarded by soldiers with fixed 
bayonets. But I wish to show myself as clearly as I 
can, and to do that I feel that by massing things 
behind me, furniture, ornaments, grimy walls, guttering 
candles, groups, figures, you may see me the better or, 
what perhaps is better still, not see me at all. For 
instance, it explains something I think to find me 
admiring Mr Willard's furniture and his ormolu clock, 
or having pleasure in Oliver's home at Peckham, or en- 
joying the life at Culvert Street, or pitying the O'Dowd 
and taking no more harm from his society than shocks 
of awakening and a certain coarsening of moral fibre. 

Still, background is not everything, and if you desire 
to see me as then I was, you have only to pick out 
some average youth from the crowd that every day 
lunches in Sie smoke-room of any tea shop, and call 
him Robert Thome. I was of medium height, spare 
and undeveloped, my shoulders wide and tending to 
roundness. My face kept still a little of its Devonshire 
colour, was full and not ugly, broad at the brow, narrow 
at the chin, eyes grey, lips full, nose high, hair brown 
and wavy. I have it from Nell that my voice was soft 
and my laugh pleasant ; and more than once Mrs Flynn 
confided that she found my disposition aisy. You may 
have met aisy people. They generally make friends, 
and in times of stress usually go to the wall. I wore 
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cheap clothes, ate cheap food, lived in Culvert Street 
What with my debt to father, a long doctor's bill, and 
other expenses, I had little to spare from my thirty 
shillings a week. Frequently I thought over Mrs 
Flynn's saying, that to be poor in London was like 
waking in the dark from a dream of heaven. I have 
gone without a midday meal sometimes, nearing the 
end of the month, and borrowed a penny from Oliver 
on pay day wherewith to buy a receipt stamp. Occa- 
sionally I spent an evening, with Bertie or Gleeson 
or Con Sullivan, in a cheap part of a theatre or 
music hall, winding up with a supper of sausages, 
mashed potatoes and beer. Every Sunday I went to 
hear Spurgeon, sitting always in sight of Nell and 
sometimes beside her ; and to Spurgeon I owe it that 
twice a day I offered the prayers learnt at Rachel's 
knee and never went to bed without reading a chapter 
in the Bible. I kept up my studies, little more. I read 
the morning paper, given me by the Captain, at tea- 
time ; the comic journals supplied by Bertie ; but for 
books, I read nothing more serious than odd volumes 
of Dickens and Dumas lent me by Herbert Laking. It 
was Nell who, long afterwards, took me first to the 
National Gallery and Westminster Abbey; she who 
opened my eyes to the beauty of the Thames, the 
wonders that lie below London Bridge, and much else 
besides. Quite an insignificant average person I was, 
educated to an extent, with a few little gifts and prin- 
ciples of my own. A clerk, a tame cat, to use Oliver's 
description of himself: had I been other than that I 
should not be writing now, should not have turned a 
ledger in the Tax Office, but instead would have pleased 
father by sailing a pilchard boat or serving cheese 
behind Jago's counter. . . . Yet, when all is said and 
imagined, perhaps I was better than I say. Else, would 
Nell have cared for me ? 

I spent part of the Christmas holidays with the 
Willards, enjoying myself greatly. There was abundance 
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of good things to eat We played old-fashioned games, 
sat up late, were merry together. Even Mr Willard 
unbent, sang The Wolf and Hearts of Oak^ told stories, 
wore a bon-bon paper cap, played at hunt the thimble, 
mixed a bowl of punch and himself drank most of it 
On the night of Boxing day there was a family party to 
which Bertie invited me. Fun grew almost riotous. 
We had forfeits, musical chairs, blindman's buff, hunt 
the slipper, kiss in the ring, charades, beg of your 
neighbour ; had singing, reciting, a set of quadrilles, a 
mad scurry through Sir Roger de Coverley, and to wind 
up Auld Lang Syne sung with fervour and due honours 
at three o'clock in the morning. It is true that my 
enjoyment of the party was spoilt a good deal by the 
attention given to Nell by a handsome young cousin, 
and by Nell's appreciation of it He danced with her, 
sat by her at supper, held her hand in the Auld Lang 
Syne circle. I felt madly jealous. I could have broken 
the fellow's head. Once or twice I had the impulse to 
break away and rush home to Culvert Street. How dare 
he touch my Nell ? How could she return the smiles 
of such a lout ? Yet, when the Onion's watchful eye is 
considered, perhaps it was well that I had to curb my 
feelings ; and true it is that during the evening I had 
intervals of joy. There was the time when, as penalty 
of a forfeit, I measured yards of love with Nell beneath 
the mistletoe; the time when, in answer to my post- 
man's knock, Nell came into the hall and paid excess 
r>stage to me. I think she paid willingly. I know that 
took her in my arms and kissed her with all my heart 

" No, Rob," she whispered. " No— no." 

'' Ah, Nell, my dear," I cried, and kissed her again. 

In Culvert Street also there was a Christmas party, 
and to that I invited Bertie and Con Sullivan. Poor 
Bertie was in something like trouble just then, search- 
ing at once for another situation and another charmer. 

"It was like this," he explained to me. "I was 
in a hurry one night to keep an appointment with 
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Bella, and Barnacles wouldn't let me ofT, so I told him 
to go be hanged, and went. Well, when I met Bella 
she was crusty because I was late, you know, and I was 
cranky a bit myself; so we had a tifT, and she said I 
was no gentleman, and I said she knew all about 
being a lady, and the end of it was that she smacked 
my face — ^yes, she did, Rob, right in the street too — and 
flounced off. Don't care. I reckon I haven't lost all 
the world with her. My word, she did cost me some- 
thing. Wanted stalls at the Empire, you know, and 
suppers, and port, and all that Disgusting I call it for 
women to drink port It's all right for men — but 
women! One must draw the line somewhere, you 
know. Then she was a bit too flighty anyway for my 
taste. Used to carry on with fellows when she was 
pinning buttonholes in their coats." 

"Oh, you're well rid of her, Bertie," I said. "I'm 
very glad. She wasn't the kind of girl for you. I 
didn't like her at all. She was common." 

"M — ^yes. Perhaps she was. Still she had good 
points. No matter. Let her go. She's not the only 
girl in London. My word, no ! I know lots of girls. 
I say, Rob, there's one I have my eye on " 

" What I Another already, Bertie ? " 

"Oh, it's nothing yet But — a fellow can't get on 
without a girl, you know. It's so jolly dull, and lonely. 
This one will do, I think. Yes, I think she will. Her 
name is Doris. Awfully pretty name that Not a bit 
like Bella she is — ^steady, you know, and brainy. 
She's a schoolmistress, Rob, and wears gold pince-nez, 

and is quiet, and talks My eye, she can talk. And 

the things she knows. And all the books she's read. 
And the way she goes on about Irving and Ellen Terry I 
. . . You'll like her, Rob. I know you will." 

" Yes, Bertie," I answered, and smiled at the picture I 
had of Bertie enduring Hamlet for sake of his brainy 
charmer with the gold pince-nez. " I expect I will like 
her. But what about Barnacles and the ofiice ? " 
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" Oh, that. Well, you see, Rob, old Barnacles had to 
report me to Dubois — and the old man had me in — and 
talked straight to me — and I bore it a while — ^and then 
I cheeked him and said I wasn't going to be sat upon 
by any frog-eating exile of a wine merchant — and that 
settled things. Walked out, you know, with an order 
on the cashier for my balance of pay. Don't care. Of 
course Tm sorry for the mater, and old Nell, and it's a 
nuisance hearing the pater carry on, and I wanted to 
buy the mater a silk shawl and old Nell a fur muff— 
and of course I couldn't. Beastly rough, I call it." 

" It is, Bertie. And what are you doing ? " 

"Oh, looking about. The pater wants me to come 
into the business : but not me I I won't be under his 
thumb if I can help it. Have been after two or three 
likely things. No luck so far, you know. Last shot I 
had there were a couple of hundred of us looking for a 
berth in a shipping office. About five questions from a 
bald-headed patriarch sitting behind a table cooked my 
goose. 'Thank you, Mr Willard,' he said with a 
A'osty smile and a nod, ' I fear your qualifications are 
not sufficient' 'Oh, merci beaucoup,' I answered, 
and walked out. Daresay the old cock was right. 
You can't find my qualifications without using a pick- 
axe. Don't care. Something will turn up one of these 

days, and if it doesn't Oh, bother. I wish I had the 

pluck to enlist. I say, Rob. That was a jolly kick-up 
we had at your place last night. My eye, I thought I'd 
die when your Mrs Flynn and the red-headed Paddy 
were dancing. Never saw a better turn in all my 
life. . . ." 

What Bertie referred to was our Culvert Street party. 
It was indeed something of a kick-up. Besides Con 
Sullivan and Bertie, we had a friend of Herbert Laking's 
who played the banjo and sang comic songs ; a colleague 
of James Nixon's who recited the Dream of Eugene Aram 
in broadest Doric ; two elderly spinster pupils of Miss 
Kingdom who sang The Mistletoe Bought What are the 
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Wild Waves sayings and other inspiriting selections ; 
several neighbours, invited by Mrs Flynn, who did 
nothing but applaud and eat and drink ; and a few Irish 
blades, friends of the lamented Bernard, who made high 
diversion. It took most of the house to hold us. In 
the attics tobacco and refreshments for the men; in 
Laking's room fruit, sweetmeats, and mild liquors for 
the ladies ; in my room supper laid on three tables ; in 
Miss Kingdom's room music and dancing ; everywhere, 
on the landings, the stairs, the basement, overflowing of 
revellers. The noise we made caused an envious crowd 
to gather in Culvert Street. Supper was a carouse. Till 
the small hours we kept going ; and to end the party 
Mrs Flynn, flushed with success and a little native 
spirits, joined Con Sullivan in an Irish jig that furiously 
continued until Mrs Flynn shrieked and collapsed at 
feet of the valiant Con. 

As result of that diversion Mrs Flynn went into 
retirement for a few days ; and one night, having made 
judicious inquiry of Susan Smith, I ventured to go 
down into the basement. By the kitchen fire Mrs 
Flynn sat wrapped in a red and black shawl and supping 
gruel from a bowl. On a truckle bed in a comer little 
Bernard and Patrick lay asleep. The room was low, 
stuffy, littered from end to end. At sound of my foot- 
steps Mrs Flynn looked round, clutched at her shawl, 
and bent nearer the fire. 

"Good-evening, Mrs Flynn," I said. "You won't 
mind my coming, I hope. I only want to know how 
you are and to see if I can be of any use." 

"That's good of you, Mr Robert. I'm obliged to 
you." Mrs Flynn's voice was doleful, and she kept 
swaying to and fro with the bowl in her lap. " Ah, I'm 

well enough — only — only ^" She looked back at 

Susie, who stood by the table washing the dinner things. 
" Quit your noise, Susan Smith, and be getting off to 
see to the fires, and stay there till I call you. Ay, I'm 
well enough, Mr Robert," continued Mrs Flynn, when 
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Susie had clattered upstairs, " only my mind is troubled. 
Ay, it is. I have shame upon me. Draw up a chair, 
Mr Robert, and be sitting down." 

I sat down, said I was sorry to hear of Mrs Flynn's 
trouble, asked her what it was. 

" It's about the other night," she answered, raising 
her hands and letting them fall upon her lap. " I have 
shame upon me. I can't look Miss Kingdom in the 
face, or yourself, or anybody. I know the Road is 
talking about me. I'm disgraced. To think, after all 
these years, I should do such a thing ! " 

" But what is it, Mrs Flynn ? " I asked. " What night 
do you mean ? " 

"Why, three nights ago, the night of the party. 
Didn't I forget myself? Didn't I take what wasn't 
good for me, and didn't I make an exhibition of myself 
before you all ? And don't I know everyone is talking? 
And isn't it the shame I have upon me. Ah, wirra 
wirra," moaned Mrs Flynn, and swayed, and beat her 
hands upon her lap. 

It was absurd enough. I laughed. ^'Oh, rubbish, 
Mrs Flynn. You are imagining things. No one is 
talking. What on earth is there to l^ ashamed of? 
We were all merry. You weren't the only one who 
took what wasn't good for you." 

" But I did — I did. Never before have I done such 
a thing. All my life I've tried to live decent and 
respected. Since I've been here — ever since my poor 
Bernard died — ah, what would he say if he had seen 
me? Suppose he was watching then! Can't I hear 
that Mrs Smith talking, and the neighbours laughing ? 
Can't I see what Miss Kingdom thinks of me? Ah, 
wirra, wirra I " 

"Oh, come, Mrs Flynn," I said, "you must have 
sense. What of Mrs Smith and the neighbours? I 
daresay if we knew everything you're quite as good as 
they are." 

" Good I " Mrs Flynn turned sharply. " Is it good, 
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you say? Tm better. Is it them! The wives of 
butchers, and lincndrapers, and tram-drivers, and all 
the rest— is it them I And isn't it just that? Me that 
had a sober decent man and him in the Customs. Me 
that comes of stock that your Mrs Smith couldn't hold 
a candle to. Me that has a nephew a priest, and a 

sister Ah, Bridget, Bridget," moaned Mrs Flynn, 

" what would you think of me if you knew ? Your own 
sister that went to school and mass with you I Ah, 
Bridget, Bridget . . ." 

It was getting serious. I had pity for this poor 
excited woman. And so, remembering what Nell had 
said in the garden, and feeling that a sharp word might 
have good effect, I blundered in. " Nonsense, Mrs Flynn, 
utter nonsense. You're thinking more of Mrs Smith 
and the rest than they're worth. And as for your sister 
Bridget, I'm inclined to think that there ain't no sich 
a person." 

Had I struck Mrs Flynn with the poker she could 
not have turned upon me quicker. "What's that?" 
she asked, sharp and fiercely. " Who's no such a person ? 
Is it my sister Bridget you'd deny? Is it lies you'd 
have me to be telling?" 

I saw the mistake I had made. Shamefacedly I 
tried to shuffle back, saying that I had only meant to 
be humorous, had only quoted from Dickens. 

"That's as maybe," said Mrs Flynn, and flung off 
her shawl, and sat wrathfully eyeing me. " I know 
nothing about your Mrs Harris, and I want to know 
nothing. And as for your Sairey Gamp, as you call 
her, I hope she's better than her name. And for your- 
self, Mr Thorne, knowing me for what I am, I'm of 
opinion that it comes ill from you to be denying my 
sister Bridget . . ." 

" No, no, Mrs Flynn. Not really." 

" But I heard you, Mr Thorne. I heard you. Shame 
upon you I Don't you know me better than to even me 
to your Sairey Gamps, and do you imagine I'm the kind 
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to hear you comparing your Mrs Harris with my sister 
Bridget? You'd deny my word I Listen to me then. 
Is it enough for you to know that my sister Bridget 
lives yonder on nine acres of land in the townland of 
Derryvore in the county of Cavan ? Am I to be tell- 
ing you again that she has a husband in consumption, 
and six children. . . ." 

"I know, Mrs Flynn. I don't doubt your word a 
bit Forgive me." 

" — and them depending on her? Isn't it plenty for 
you to hear of her struggles and her trials, her fights 
with villains of agents and landlords . . ." 

" It is, Mrs Flynn. Do forget what I said and for- 
give me." 

" — ^her contriving this way and that way, and every- 
one against her, and times hard, and crops failing, and 
rent to be paid, and taxes, and no money to be had, 
and . . ." 

" Mrs Flynn, please, please. I'm very sorry. I ask 
your pardon." 

" — and the Government doing nothing, and the rain 
often pouring through the thatch, and she having to 
carry turf for the fire on her poor back because of the 
ass dying last harvest and she without a soul to lend 
her a hand. . . ." 

I rose. **Mrs Flynn," I said, "this has gone far 
enough. I'm not going to apologise any more and if 
you want to quarrel you must do it with Susan. I 
hope you'll soon get over your trouble and I wish you 
good-night.'* 

" Ah, but no, Mr Robert" Quickly Mrs Flynn rose 
and came and clutched me by an arm, and as quickly 
she found her old bland self. " Sure I wouldn't quarrel 
with you for the world. Is it with you, Mr Robert! 
Ah, don't be heeding an ould foolish woman. Forget 
it all and be friends. Now do." 

When Mrs Flynn talked like that she was resistless, 
and indeed I was very willing to give way. "Very 
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well," I said. " Then it's all over. But mind, there's to 
be no more foolishness." 

"There won't, Mr Robert. See, Tm my own self 
again." 

" That's right And you forgive me, Mrs Flynn ? " 

" Ah, forgive I Well, God knows I do. Good-night, 
Mr Robert, and pleasant dreams to you." 

Next day Mrs Flynn came out of retirement. There- 
after we were good friends as ever. But sometimes, as 
she stood talking with a hand on the door knob, it 
seemed to me that at back of her mind was still a doubt 
of my belief in Bridget ; and often she took opportunity 
to persuade me, directly, indirectly, with abundance of 
circumstantial evidence, that Bridget really was such a 
person. 

Good, kindly soul. How often I have thanked my 
stars that she, and not some lesser Mrs Gamp, kept 
house in Culvert Street. 
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CHAPTER VI 

Early in the year my brother John sailed to join his 
friends in New Zealand. Cousins they were on mother's 
side, long settled in the country and prospering. I 
knew that John would be safe in their hands, and would 
begin his new life well. Yet I r^retted his going. 
The other end of the earth was so far away. I had fears 
of the unknown and the great sea. Every day, whilst I 
walked to and from the office, and sat before die dreary 
ledger on my stool, I followed his Journeying. Now he 
is in the Bay, I thought . . . Now he is at Gibraltar. 
. . . Now he is in the Suez. • . . Now he is swelter- 
ing in the Indian Ocean. ... I saw the ship, 
saw John upon it: and then, in a twinkling, I saw 
the home at Helscombe and Rachel and father 
there. They too were following the ship, watching, 
praying. 

Rachel did not watch long. In the spring she died 
and was buried beside mother in the churchyard under 
the hill. It hurts me now to think that I did not see 
her again, lying peacefully at last, and did not follow 
her home; then I mourned her loss through March 
days of bleakness and grief. I could not cry. I felt a 
great loneliness. I asked why God should take Rachel 
away* I thought of father sitting forlorn by the solitary 
hearth, and I pitied him, had new love for him. But 
March passed and blackness with it ; and the glorious 
summer-time came ; and youth asserted itself again ; 
and I was reconciled. 

For some time, Nell, despite her father's opposition 
and her mother's disapproval, had been working in the 
office of a City mining agency. Bertie also had his 
objections, and I too, whilst agreeing with Nell on 
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general grounds, had personal reasons for hoping that 
soon she might tire of independence. 

" Girls are better at home," said Bertie, in his airy way. 
" When they've got to go out, you know, it's different of 
course ; but for the life of me I can't see why a girl like 
Nell, with a good home and all she wants, and the pater 
and mater both against her, should want to shut herself 
up in a beastly office. I know how they work her. Why 
she comes home sometimes as tired as possible, and pale 
— my word, I've seen her look ghastly. You see, Rob, 
girls don't feed themselves properly. They think a cup 
of coffee and a cake of chocolate quite a lunch, and when 
they get home they have no appetite. And then there's 
the going and coming, you know, with fellows always 
about, and that kind of thing. Not that I'm afraid of 
old Nell. But you never know, you know, and I wish 
to goodness she wasn't so dashed obstinate. Ifs no 
use talking. Not a bit Confounded nuisance I call it, 
for you see, Rob, it makes things uncomfortable at 
home. The pater talks, and the mater worries, and I 
put in a word — and so we're all at sixes and sevens. I 
say, Rob, you and old Nell are pretty friendly, and I'm 
jolly glad to see it myself, old man ; but couldn't you 
say something to her ? Eh ? " 

This was a reversal of things. A while ago it had 
been Nell asking me to influence Bertie : now here was 
Bertie asking me to counsel Nell. Could I ? Might I ? 
In the main, as I have said, I agreed with Nell ; but 
then why should she be tired, why starve herself, why 
waste her youth and beauty in drudgery ? And then 
there were all those insolent staring eyes. With Bertie, 

I had no fears of old Nell. But — but How dared 

any eyes save mine admire her ! She belonged to me. 
She belonged to me. "I will, Bertie," I answered. 
"But where can I talk? Stay. I'll meet her and see 
her home." 

The very next evening, then, at six o'clock I waited 
outside her office in Gresham Street Presently she 
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came out, but a girl was with her, so I followed them 
until they parted in Cheapside. Even then I let Nell 
walk on for some distance, my eyes full of her as she 
went in and out of the hurrying crowd ; and it was not 
till she had crossed Cannon Street and turned down 
towards Southwark Bridge that I overtook her. I did 
not speak. She did not look round. She hurried, I 
kept pace with her. She crossed the road, I stayed by 
her side. And with that she turned, a flush of indigna- 
tion on her face that lightened quickly into a glow of 
pleasure. " Why, Rob," she said. ." It's you ! " 

"Yes, Nell," I answered ; " it's me." 

"But — ^but where on earth have you come from? 
What are you doing here ? " 

" Oh, I happened to be wandering about, and I saw 
you, and I thought I might walk with you. May I, 
Nell?'* 

"Why, of course. But, Rob, that isn't quite true. 
It's no chance. You meant to see me." 

" I did, Nell. I've been following you from Gresham 
Street It wasn't mean of me. I was admiring you 
all the time. I wish I could walk like you. I like that 
grey costume, Nell, and that big hat with the roses. I 
do really. Only that I wanted to hear your voice and 
sec your face, I think I could have followed you longer." 

"Could you, indeed?" Nell looked round. We were 
nearly of a height Her face was still a-flush, and her 
eyes were merry. "Well, it's a pity you didn't wait 
longer, for then you might have admired the way I 
climb an omnibus. I generally catch one here." 

" And then I should have lost you, Nell ? " 

"Yes— except you had climbed after me." 

" Ah. Then you're not sorry I've come, Nell ? " 

" No. Not a bit You see, now you can help me to 
climb the omnibus." 

"But— but I thought we might walk, Nell. Walk 
part of the way— over the bridge — to the Elephant, 
perhaps ? " 
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" Did you, Rob. Well, let us walk, then. Tm earlier 
to-night. A little exercise will do me good." 

"And is that all, Nell?" I asked, my face to the 
pavement and a sorrowful note in my voice. 

"All. What more is there, Rob? Isn't that what 
you thought ? " 

" No, Nell, it isn't It isn't because you're earlier or 
need exercise that I wanted to walk, and it isn't because 
of helping you to climb an omnibus that I thought you'd 
be glad to see me." 

"No! Then why, Rob?" 

"Oh, because — because I had come — because of 
myself." 

"And am I not," said Nell, and gave me another 
sight of her face, and laughed. " Rob, turning those big 
ledgers has made you dull and Mrs Flynn is making 
you solemn. Where's the humour you used to have, 
Mr Robert Thome, and where are your eyes} . . . 
Look," said Nell, stopping on the bridge and leaning on 
the parapet, " look at the sun setting over Westminster 
and the river full of its beautiful light Ah, I wish I could 
paint I wish I could write poetry. Can't you see, Rob ? " 

I did see ; but what I saw most, what would have 
inspired me, had such a miracle been possible, to poetry 
and painting, was sight of Nell as she stood by the 
parapet, the sunset on her face and in her hair. I 
thought her divine. I could have knelt and worshipped 
her. Did she know what I saw and what I felt? I 
think she did. For soon she turned, glanced at me and 
said I was a foolish fellow, and hurried me on. 

On through the wilds of Southwark, no sunshine 
there or any poetical inspirings, we went ; and going we 
talked soberly, yet in pleasant confidence. We talked 
of father and poor dead Rachel, of Bertie and his 
chances in the auctioneer's office where now he was; 
so came to the Elephant and Castle, there got on a 
tramcar, and thence to Kennington Church Nell talked 
of her office and work. 
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She sat in a large front room, with three others, of 
whom one was an elderly spinster called Miss Tomkins. 
This lady, according to Nell, had been crossed in love 
and so turned sour. She was sharp, ill-natured, furtive ; 
nothing pleased her ; and she ruled like a tyrant No 
talking over work was allowed; everyone must be 
punctual to the minute; the slightest error in tran- 
scribing drew a reprimand; any breach of rules re- 
sulted in a fine. " She's an old cat," said Nell. " We 
call her Acid-drop. I feel often as though I could 
pull her long nose. But of course I dared not, and 
I pity the poor creature sometimes. She suffers from 
indigestion and her drawer is full of patent medicines. 
The girls say she has an old father and mother to 
support. Still she might be a little bit more kindly. 
I'm sure I for one would work no worse for a word of 
encouragement. What do you think, Rob ? " 

** I think with you, Nell, and I think it a shame that 
you must put up with such treatment Men would not 
Why should women ? " 

'^Oh, I don't know. I suppose women are always 
hard upon each other. I have wondered what kind of 
superintendent I should make were I in Miss Tomkins' 
shoes." 

"You'd never be an old cat, Nell. You couldn't be 
even if you tried. And no one would ever call you 
Acid-drop." 

'' Perhaps they would, Rob, if I lost my health, and 
had to keep father and mother on twenty-five shillings 
a week, and " 

" And if you had been crossed in love, Nell ? Eh ? " 

"Ah, yes. I was forgetting that Poor dear Miss 
Tomkins. I'll never feel like pulling her long nose 
again. Never," said Nell ; then laughed softly, more at 
thought of me, I think, than at thought of Miss Tom- 
kins, and went on telling me about her work. It was 
easy in itself, but hard to get done. From nine till six, 
excepting intervals of forty minutes for lunch and 
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fifteen for tea, Nell and the others never ceased; 
When routine work failed, copying, addressing, index- 
ing, rendering accounts, and all the rest. Miss Tomkins 
had always something in reserve, press cuttings to be 
arranged, newspapers to be filed, ledgers to be cast 

"You get no chance to play cricket, Nell, with a 
duster and a ruler? I suppose if you saw a mouse 
you'd lose a week's pay if you jumped on your 
chair?" 

" I shouldn't fling the water-bottle at it, Mr Thome. 
I think I'd try to catch it and put it in among the 
medicine bottles in the Cat's drawer." 

" That would be fun, Nell. Then the Cat does leave 
you alone sometimes ? " 

" For a minute perhaps — to listen outside the door." 

" But you have your luncheon interval, Nell ? Doesn't 
the Cat leave you then ? " 

" No. We leave her. She has an egg and tea and 
dried toast sent up by the housekeeper at one o'clock. 
We all go out to a confectioner's." 

" Yes. And what do you do there ? " 

"Oh, eat ices and sip lemonade — and discuss our 
friends." 

"Your male friends, Nell?" 

" Of course. Women never have female friends." 

" Your lovers, shall we say ? '^ 

" Y-es. They do come up sometimes." 

I turned to Nell, sitting close to her, my hand near 
hers and ready to go nearer. " Do I ever come up for 
discussion, Nell ? " I asked. 

"You." Nell looked at me, her eyes twinkling ; then 
put a finger on her cheek, frowned, and sat considering. 
" No," said she, with a shake of her head. " I can't 
remember any of the girls ever mentioning your name. 
But " 

"But what, Nell?" 

"Oh, I was thinking that perhaps to-morrow we 
might hear a little about you.'^ 
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I drew away. " Nell, you're cruel." 

"Rob, you're a goose. My goodness, here is Ken- 
nington Church. How the time has flown." 

We got off the car. I wanted to see Nell home, but 
she thought I had better not I asked her to sit a 
while in the Park, but she would not. " I really can't," 
she said. ''Mother is always anxious if I am late. 
And remember, Rob, that I only lunched on ices and 
lemonade and scandal." 

"But I haven't heard half I wanted to hear," I 
pleaded, "and I haven't said anything of what I wanted 
to say. Ten minutes, Nell ? " 

" Not one, Rob. Not now." 

" Then I may come again, Nell ? " 

"If you must, Rob, and you promise not to be 
foolish." 

"I do, Nell. To-morrow? Eh?" 

She gave me a little nod, a merry look, put her hand 
in mine. " Good-bye, Rob," she said. " Remember me 
to that dear Mrs Flynn and say I'm coming to tea with 
her one day." She turned from me, came back. " And 
tell Mrs Flynn that when I come I shall expect her to 
dance for me. Good-bye, Rob." 

Next evening I met Nell in Gresham Street; and 
again we walked over Southwark Bridge, on to the 
Elephant and Castle, and thence went by tramcar 
to Kennington. It rained upon us and the pavements 
were muddy : but we were young enough not to heed 
such trifles. We sheltered under one umbrella, sat close 
beneath it upon the tramcar. Nell teased me a good 
deal, and I was stupid, I fear, and inclined to be foolish 
— ^yet always gloriously happy. I blessed the rain that 
gave me chance to walk near my Nell ; and gave us 
chance to go riding together, ourselves two, high above 
the prosaic streets. 

" Isn't it fine, Nell,'! I said. 

" Fine, Rob ? Then why keep the umbrella up ? " 

"Don't tease, Nell. Don't. I know I'm silly. All 
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men are, I think, when they feel as I do. Guess what 
I'm wishing, Nell?" 

" Oh, I couldn't Perhaps that the rain would stop." 

*' No, I wish it would keep on and the tram too for 
another hour." 

"Well I daresay it will, Rob. But won't you be 
lonely after you pass Kennington Church?" 

I felt that Nell was bent on keeping me from saying 
what I longed to say — great dullard that I was, and she 
perhaps only helping me to say it — so I asked her to 
tell me more about Uie office. And when she had told 
me more, and when, amongst other details, I had 
gathered that her wages were fifteen shillings a week, 
I said, ''It's a shame. It's a shame. You work 
harder than I do, Nell, and better too, and your hours 
are longer. Yet you get only half what I get Why is 
it, Nell?" 

''Because I happened to be bom a girl, Rob, I 
suppose. Now if I were Bertie — oh, poor Bertie. 
Perhaps he think$ it a shame to have been bom a boy." 

"Perhaps he does, but I think he doesn't. Never 
mind him just now. He*s happy enough. Look here, 
Nell. I wish you were done with that office." 

" What ! You too ? I thought you sympathised with 
me. Don't you remember what you said to me one day 
in the garden at home ?" 

" I do, Nell. But it's different now. I don't like to 
know you're drudging there all day. It's wrong. You're 
not fitted for such a life. It will spoil your health. I 
think — I think, Nell, you would be better at home." 

"Do you? Well, I don't. Tell me, Rob," asked 
Nell, with her eyes full upon me, " what has made you 
change ? " 

** Oh, nothing. I — it just has come to me." 

** Isn't that what you'd call a woman's reason, Rob ? " 

" I suppose it is. I wish it was better. I wish it was 
yours, Nell. Honestly I do. I agree with Bertie " 

" Oh, Bertie ! He has been talking, I see." Nell sat 
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silent a minute. "Well, I won't be spiteful. I know 
old Bertie means it." 

" Tm sure he does, Nell, and so do I. Perhaps we 
all do. Even your father *' 

Nell turned quickly. " No, Rob," she said ; " don't, 
please. You don't understand. I can't make you 
understand. All I can say is that if you were in my 
place you would do as I am doing. It's necessary. 
Besides, all women should be a little independent It's 
hateful — ^hateful to have nothing, to sit waiting like a 
dog for whatever is thrown to you. I want to work. 
I want to earn. . . ." 

" Yes, Nell," I said. " It's true. Perhaps I do under- 
stand a little. But so many women are content to work 
at home." 

I* But I can't," said Nell. "That's just it I've no- 
thing to do. I get weary. I feel nobody. I'm use- 
less. I can't do what I want I'd love — I'd love to 
work at home." 

" Would you, Nell." I felt that here was chance to 

say something. " I wish — I wish " The something 

would not come. " And your mother, Nell ? Doesn't 
she miss you ? " 

" Yes. She does." Nell sat quiet a minute, looking 
fixedly out under the rim of the umbrella. **Poor 
mother," she said. ^ I do feel for her. It must be dull 
and lonely there all the day. She doesn't complain. 
She bears everything. Sometimes when I think of her 
I feel wicked But I can't help it I think she under- 
stands." Nell broke off; sat quiet another minute ; 
glanced round at me. " And there's another thing you 
haven't considered, Rob," she said. " If I kept at home 
you might have waited a long time before admiring the 
sunset n*om Southwark Bridge." 

" Why that's true, Nell," I said ; and discreetly said 
no more. Yet my motives for silence were not entirely 
interested. I understood, even if I did not quite know, 
what lay behind Nell's hints and vague admissions. 
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That home in the Camberwell New Road was not the 
happy place it seemed to be. Not only its rooms were 
gloomy. Perhaps it held secrets, a skeleton maybe in 
some hidden cupboard. Who knew what Mrs Willard 
had to bear uncomplainingly, a suppressed smile on 
her wan face? Who but Nell knew what really was 
hateful to her, what had driven her to find relief and 
freedom? *'I should hate anyone who tried to drive 
me, and I should detest anyone who tried to suppress 
me": so Nell had spoken one day, whilst her father 
slumbered, she thinking not of Bertie only. 

Next evening I kept Nell company again ; and the 
next ; and on that fourth evening, as we crossed through 
the traffic at the Elephant and Castle, I put my hand 
within her arm. She looked at me and drew away; 
but I did not let her go ; and when we had come to the 
further pavement we walked on towards Kennington 
arm in arm. Not a word we said for quite a long time ; 
and words when they did come expressed anything 
save the tumult of feeling that we had. But when we 
had come to Kennington, I led Nell to a quiet corner 
of the Park, and there on a seat, under the trees, I 
opened my heart to her. Not fervently I spoke, for 
children swarmed on the grass and every minute some- 
one passed along the walk ; but if in look and voice 
I was restrained my heart told boldly its great love for 
Nell. And there beside me, her face pale and eyes 
fixed upon her clasped hands, Nell heard me to the 
end ; then looked slowly round, and a flush came to 
her face^ and her eyes were beautiful, and I knew that 
she loved me. I had a mad impulse to take her in my 
arms. I tried to take her hand. But she drew it away. 

"No, Rob," she said. "Oh, what have you done I 
Why couldn't we have stayed as we were? It was all 
so beautiful — so splendid I " 

''And isn't everything beautiful and splendid now, 
Nell?" 

" Yes. Everything. But everything is dilTerent now, 
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Rob. It was so good to be friends. A little longer- 
why couldn't you have waited a little longer ? " 

" Dearest, I have waited. How long is it since the 
day I first saw you and felt my first love for you ? Nell, 
I couldn't wait I have been hungering night and day, 
night and day! And friends, Nell? Can't we be 
friends now, always friends?" 

" Ah, yes. Still " Nell sat looking across the Park ; 

then came close to me and put her hand in mine. " Rob, 
I do love you. I think I always have. We have been 

good friends. But now Rob," said Nell, turning to 

me, *• lovers are more than friends, aren't they ? You're 
not the Isame to me now that you were an hour aga 
Fm not the same to myself. What is it ? I'm happier 
— oh, ever so much — ^but I'm older all at once — ^and you 
seem older too — and the relations between us have 
changed. Yet why should they? For I've known, 
ever so long. And you, Rob, you've known too, haven't 
you?" 

" Yes, Nell. I've known too, ever so long." 

"Then why should merely saying what we know 
make any difference? But it does — it does! I feel, 
Rob, that I can't tease you any more, can't laugh, can't 
look at you even as I used to do. I feel serious — there 
are claims now — there's a bond. And I knew there 
would be. And I wanted to keep all that back. And 
now it's come. And, oh dear," said Nell with a long 
peaceful sigh, " I don't know whether I'm sorry or glad." 
She turned to me. "Rob," she asked, "haven't you 
seen what was coming, and aren't you a little sorry 
too?" 

"Not a bit sorry, Nell. My word, no! I'm the 
happiest man in London town. I've seen nothing 
coming, Nell — ^nothing but you. Life has been all 
you." 

" Ah, yt%^^ Nell sat pondering a minute. " And do 
you think, Rob, we can be still as we have always 
been?" 
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** No, Nell. We can't. But we can be better — about 
ten thousand times better." 

*' Yes, but what I mean, Rob, is this. Can we keep 
friends and lovers too^be the same and yet be 
different?" 

I laughed. I thought Nell was taking this sweet 
business very seriously. I hardly understood her. For 
me the past was as nothing compared with the glorious 
present, and the future seemed but a primrose path. I 
had Nell's hand in mine. She loved me. Did mortal 
man want more ? " That's worthy of Mrs Flynn," I said 
and laughed again ; ^ but I can grasp it, Nell. Dearest, 
we shall be just the same. Whv not? And you may 
tease me to your heart's content. 

"You're sure, Rob? You won't mind my criticising 
your Norman Conquest nose and asking why your 
moustache makes me think of a cricket match ? You're 
quite sure, Rob ? " 

*' Quite sure, Nell." 

" And you won't be cross ever, or jealous, will you ? " 

" I'm— I'm sure I won't, Nell." 

" And we'll talk and laugh and be merry together just 
as we've always done ? " 

"Just the same, Nell." 

"And we're not going to be serious, Rol>^not too 
serious — not yet ? We'll keep young as long as we can, 
won't we?" 

I knew now what was in Nell's mind. " You mean," 
said I, bending over her and speaking softly, " that we're 
not to talk just yet of marrying. Is that it, Nell ? " 

For answer she pressed my hand and looked away. 
"Dearest, it will be just as you like. If I could I'd 
marry you to-morrow — of course I would, Nell — ^but I 
can wait Let us keep young as long as we can. Let 
us be as wise too as we can. You know, Nell, what I 
am and what I've got I'm only a poor beggar of a 
derk. . . ." 

" Hush, Rob," said NelL " I know what you arc" 
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" I'm going to work, Nell. I'll study. I'll try to save 
something, and I'll ask your father to invest for me. . . ." 

" Yes, Rob. I understand." 

" It may be a long time yet before we are able " 

Then Nell looked round at me, smiling and shaking 
her head. '*So much for promises, Rob. If this isn't 
being serious I don't know what is. No. Not a word 
more. Dear old fellow, you must forgive me. I'm not 
frivolous, Rob, indeed I'm not. All you've been saying 
is splendid : but let it wait. And, Rob, don't let us be 
talking of engagements or rings — I hate that kind of 
talk. The girls at the office sicken me with it They 
seem to care for nothing but show. Let us be different, 
Rob, from everybody. Let us keep this all to ourselves, 
our own secret . . . Ah, but no ! I must tell mother 
something, and perhaps Bertie should hear a little : but 
no one else." 

" Not your father, Nell ? " I suggested. 

She glanced quickly at me. "Have you thought, 
Rob," she asked, "what father might say or do if he 
came to know ? " 

"Not much, Nell. I daresay he mightn't be quite 
pleased. Not many fathers are when it comes to losing 
a daughter. 3till I think I could talk him over. He 
knows all about me. One day he questioned me pretty 
closely in the garden. Yes, and he gave me some good 
advice about marrying." 

" Did he, Rob ? What was it ? " 

" Oh, something about not looking higher than one- 
self." I laughed. "Just as though I might look to 
marry a duchess or somebody." I fell serious again. 
" But I say, Nell. Wouldn't it be right to tell your 
father? Not at once of course. But some day. You 

see he might guess or find out *' • 

"No, no," crie4 Nell. "Wait till he does." She 
sighed and looked troubled. "Oh, dear I wish — I 
wish ** She turned quickly to me, in her dear im- 
pulsive way, and her face now was cloudless. " Forgive 
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me, Rob," she pleaded and put both her hands in mine. 
" Vm stupid and Tm as full of whims as Miss Tomkins. 
Dear old man, I do love you and always shall Always. 
Let us be merry, Rob. See the children out there. Hear 
their beautiful young voices. Let us keep like them as 
long as we can. And now I must be going. Mother 
will be fretting. No. You mustn't come with me. 
Good-bye, dearest. Good-bye." 

So began a golden time, full of content and benefi- 
cence. Almost every day I met Nell and walked home- 
ward with her, we going slowly arm in arm, choosing 
the longest way and the quietest we could find, always 
coming too soon, no matter how long the way, to our 
parting talk in Kennington Park. We tried to be de- 
corous as we could, to avoid the follies of all the confid- 
ing couples we met : but had you seen us then, linked 
close together, sometimes hand in hand, so satisfied with 
ourselves and so completely happy, perhaps you would 
have thought no kindlier of us than of the rest " There 
goes another pair of simpletons," you might have said ; 
Uien, having glanced admiringly at Nell's face beneath 
her big-rimmed hat and having turned a scornful eye 
on myself, might have continued your sapient way, say- 
ing " You'll know better, my pretty innocents, before 
long." Yes, perhaps you might Still, had you cared 
to look back upon your own foolish courting time, I 
think it possible that at least you would have known 
how entirely your scorn was wasted. Our world did 
not hold you. We passed you by unheeding. Had we 
heard your comment, read your thought, we should have 
held to each other closer. We knew. We had what 
you had lost Yes, and we meant to keep that ! We 
were royally happy, full of love's sweet selfishness. 
Ourselves two. We only in the big glorious world 

Our talk, I suppose, was the usual talk of lovers, 
confidences, nothings, whisperings, revealings : none of 
it, not a word, here to be set down. You may imagine 
some of it, and if you cannot you have yet to live. 
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Scores of times, doubtless, we said the same things, 
asked the same questions, gave the same answers : and 
never wearied. How could we grow weary ? Think of 
it 1 Two people come out of the ages and met together, 
young, passionate, with only a little while in which to 
reveal the miracle of our meeting, the wonder of ourselves. 
Withal we were merry enough. We laughed a great 
deal, jested, rallied each other, were ready always to 
make fun of anything or anybody. Also we had our 
serious moments, and then we argued, discussed, ex- 
changed our little profundities. Nell was wiser than I. 
She taught me much, widen^, deepened me. To her I 
owe what little knowledge I have of books and pictures. 
I never saw a sunset, or a flower, or the beauty of a 
spire, until she had taught me to see. In her qualities 
I had enormous pride; herself I thought wonderful. 
The turn of her head, the soft line of her cheek, the 
wave and colour of her hair, the sparkle of her eyes, the 
way she walked and dressed and spoke and laughed : 
all that seemed marvellous to me. How gay we were, 
supremely content I Sometimes we went into a confec- 
tioner's and rioted like children over puff* tarts and two- 
penny ices. On Saturday afternoons I rowed Nell on 
the lake in Battersea Park, or took her to see Bertie play 
cricket, or we went to a matinee at the Savoy, or strolled 
in Kew Gardens ; and every minute of those afternoons 
was delightful. Not a cloud. Not a ruffle. I like to 
recall those splendid times. Even now I can live 
through many of them again. That holiday, for ex- 
ample, we spent at the Albert Palace (somewhere in 
Battersea it stood then), how vividly the events of it 
flash out — the gymnasts performing for us in the roof, 
the organist playing for us the Gavotte from Mignon^ 
Santley singing to us The Leather Battel and For Ever 
and For Ever^ the thrilling descent we made in the 
diving bell, the fun we had over our sixpenny teas at a 
little round-topped table. Why were we so happy? 
Ask the birds why they sing at springtime. 
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Also we had our little adventures together. There 
was the time when a drunken navvy insulted Nell and 
I fired out and wanted to fight him ; the time when I had 
my pocket picked at the Crystal Palace and we were 
forced to walk home hungry ; the time iwhen Miss 
Tomkins met us at the Zoo and Nell introduced me 
as her brother ; the time when we met Bertie and his 
charmer and the fun we made afterwards of Bertie's con- 
fusion and his charmer's brainy talk ; the times when 
narrowly we missed detection, by friends of Nell, by her 
handsome cousin, by her father himself. And then the 
surpassing adventure it was when of a Sunday I met the 
Willards outside Spurgeon's, or when I visited them, and 
Nell and I, like Brer Rabbit, had to lie low. Every word, 
every look, then was thrilling. ''Good morning, Miss 
Willard." " How d'you do, Mr Thome." "Won't you 
have some cake, Mr Thome?" "Thank you, Miss 
Willard, I think I will." Imagine the joys of such 
converse, between Nell and me ! 

Bertie of course, and Mrs Willard too, for Nell had 
told her something, knew our secret. Perhaps others 
also knew ; and it is possible that Mr Willard's watchful 
eye had already detected something. He was naturally 
suspicious. Long ago he had given me waming. He 
must sometimes have guessed that business did not 
always keep Nell from getting home in time ; and it is 
likely that more than once he was curious about her 
doings on Saturday aftemoons. Had he not himself 
been preoccupied with business and other cares, and 
had he not been a little afraid of Nell since her declara- 
tion of independence, I think he could easily have 
pounced soon upon us. Lovers take many risks. 
Blindly they walk into the simplest trap. Their craft 
is obvious. I for one could no more hide my happiness 
than a cat can hide its tail. 

The phrase is Mrs Flynn's. To her everything was 
as plain, she said, as the nose on my face : " and saving 
your presence, Mr Robert, I don't want specs to see 
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that Ah, it's come to you, Mr Robert, as it comes to 
us all. Sure if s nature's way. Here we go jogging 
along, full of ourselves and our endeavours, and we see 
this one and that, and we feel one thing and another — 
and then, lo and behold you, just when you'd clap your 
hands, one day the right one comes and all's ready for 
the priest It isn't ourselves. It's the will of God. 
Don't I know it well. Isn't it all with me how I felt 
myself when my poor Bernard appeared — and him the 
iine stalwart man that looked like living to be ninety — 
and me knowing that in all the world was only himself 
for me. And to be sure we thought nobody knew but 
ourselves, God help us for innocents, and we telling 
everyone that cared to look at us I You can't hide 
happiness, Mr Robert, any more than a cat can hide its 
tail. And what for would a cat hide its tail, and why 
in Heaven's name should we be hiding our happiness ? 
Ah, not at all. Let it out, say I. It isn't that misery is 
so scarce in the world that we have no need to be 
pleasant Dear knows, Mr Robert, it does me good to 
hear you singing in the mornings, and it's like giving 
me a present to open the door to you. * There's Mr 
Robert come in,' I say sometimes to Susan, * and him 
as happy in the face as a blessed Saint' I wish to 
glory some others in the house would take after you — 
dear forgive me for wishing bad to whoever might have 
pity on them — but it's certain sure I'm weary of the 
lad in the menagerie above, and him with about as 
much fun in him as a tame monkey, and sometimes 
I'd give back a week's rent (and God knows that 
wouldn't ruin me) to the man in the roof if he'd only 
say three words at a time and squeeze out a laugh. . . . 
Well, well, the way I keep talking, just as if I had 
nothing better to do and you were wishful, Mr Robert, 
to listen to the foolishness of an ugly ould woman." 

" But indeed I am wishful, Mrs Flynn, and I think 
you're unkind to yourself. Old and ugly, indeed I I 
wish you could see yourself as I see you." 
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"Ah, stop with you, Mr Robert," said Mrs Flynn, 
turning to hide her blushes. " That kind of talk comes 
easy to you now. Practice makes perfect, they say. 
Once upon a time maybe I had good looks of my own, 
judging by the things I heard — ^but all that is past.*' 

" Is it past ? I know better. Yes, and someone else 
knows better, judging by the things you hear when he 
is delivering the vegetables. Come now. Admit it, 
Mrs Flynn." 

" Well indeed then Til admit no such a thing." Mrs 
Flynn pretended to be indignant : but she still kept her 
face from me. " Is it him ! Mr Robert, I thought you 
had more opinion of me. Just because I'm kindly to 
the man, and have a joke with him, and me pitying him 
left as he is with two children and no one to look after 

them — for that I'm to be accused of — of Is it him I 

A big, red-faced lump of a man I And a Protestant 
tool And him driving round vegetables in a cart! 
Not that I think less of him for that, for sure someone 
must do it, and he's a decent man, and he's a kind of 
partner in a snug business in Walworth, and he's liked 
by everyone and well respected. . . . But listen to me 
now excusing him, just as if it mattered one way or 
another. And him with a name like Judkins too — and 
two orphan children, Grod be good to them — and my- 
self not four years a widow woman! . . . Why, Mr 
Robert," and with a corner of her apron Mrs Flynn 
wiped the tears from her ruddy cheeks, then took my 
supper tray and turned for the door, " it's better of me 
than that I thought you were thinking." 

I rose hurriedly, went and took her by the arm. 
" Don't, Mrs Flynn," I said. " You needn't take me so 
seriously. Woman alive, we must have our little jokes." 

"I know, Mr Robert, I know you mean well. Ah, 
it's ashamed I am of myself. But I can't help it. Life 
is hard sometimes. I get weary slaving and drudging. 

Dear knows, I have half a mind often to Ah, but no I 

I must struggle on by myself. . . ." Mrs Flynn rested 
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an edge of the tray on the door knob, wiped her eyes 
with the back of her hand, sighed deeply, looked back 
at me. ^' And now/' she said, with characteristic incon- 
sequence and suddenness, ** next thing you'll be giving 
me notice, and leaving me, and setting up for yourself" 

** God bless the woman, what a notion I Well indeed 
I shall not, Mrs Flynn, not for years and years. How 
could I?" 

"Ah, yes. Thafs what they all say. You'll be 
telling me that it's prospect of staying with me years 
and years that makes you sing and look as you do. 
Why, to be sure I Well, God be with you, Mr Robert, 
and may you be happy wherever you are." Up the 
stairway came the voice of little Bernard, calling, 
"Moother, moother. Como down, moother. I want 
you, moother." And at that Mrs Flynn sighed again, 
closed the door with a deft hook of her foot, and went, 
her feet falling heavily on the oilcloth, the tray clatter- 
ing, her voice answering to little Bernard, " I'm coming, 
my child. Mammy's coming.' Be aisy, my son. Can't 
you hear that I'm coming to you as fast as I can." 

Even at the office I could not hide my happiness. 
One afternoon, after lunch, I looked in for ten minutes' 
talk with Oliver in his room. The day was smoking 
hot. Oliver sat in his shirt sleeves, waistcoat open and 
cuffs turned back above his elbows. Mr Cherry was 
spending his six weeks' holiday at Margate; so I 
settled into his chair and put my feet on his table. I 
felt in high spirits. Presently, when I had worked 
Oliver into a state of excitement by championing the 
Notts county team at the expense of Surrey, I began 
telling him about a practical joke Con Sullivan had 
played upon the Captain. 

A few mornings before, the Captain, as usual, had 
bought his copy of The Standard from a newsvendor in 
the Strand ; and this, whilst the Captain was out of the 
room, Con replaced on his table with a copy some four 
days old. During lunch the Captain discovered that he 
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was reading stale news ; thereupon he waxed angary, Con 
fanned his anger, out strode the Captain and bullied the 
newsvendor, came back, presently found the morning's 
Standard among his papers ; so, smitten with remorse 
and prompted by Con, strode forth again and rewarded 
the newsvendor with half-a-crown. 

" My word," said Oliver, when I had finished, "you do 
lead the Militiaman a dance between you. Silly old 
ass I He ought to be teaching police recruits their drill 
If I had my way he'd soon do the goose step out of the 
office. Faugh ! It makes me sick." 

Oliver often talked in that fashion. In temper he 
was a revolutionary, fearless, determined, keen as a 
sword. He had no gift of reverence. Always, and to 
anyone, he was ready to assert his rights. Hard- 
working, ambitious, for him it was nothing of a jest 
to be the official inferior of a man like the Captain. 

I laughed. " Oh, cwne, old fellow," I said. " The hot 
weather is making you cross. After all, the Captain 
isn't such a bad sort He's good-natured and harmless. 
Heaven knows, I'm often glad to straighten my back 
and laugh at him." 

"That's all right, Thome. I'm willing to laugh 
myself. But laughing won't alter the fact that he's* 
in our way." 

" Neither will growling." 

"Won't it? We'll see. One of these days you'll 
find out the cost to us of being allowed the privilege 
of laughing at him." 

"What is it, Oliver?" 

" Doing most of his work for him— drawing a third 
of his pay — getting half his leave — sweating here like 
niggers while he jogs along. Can't you see it, man? 
Can't you see it ? " 

"Yes, I suppose I can. Of course there's truth 
in what you say. Still — oh, what's the good of worry- 
ing, Oliver? Even if we had the Captain's pay 
and leave I don't suppose we'd be a bit happier. 
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Money isn't everything. I daresay the chief Commis- 
sioner isn't content I agree with that landlady of 
mine — ^the man mth a light heart needn't envy the 
Queen." 

^'Ha. Thafs what your landlady says, I suppose, 
when she comes with her bill Irish, isn't she?" 

"Yes." 

^ I thought sa She might be Con Sullivan's mother. 
Funny people, these Irish." Oliver sat back in his 
chair and quizzed me. ** Excuse the question, Thome. 
But has your philosophic landlady a good-looking 
daughter?" 

" No. She's a widow with two sons." I had a sudden 
glimpse of Oliver's meaning. Flushing I looked at him. 
Why — why do you ask ? " 

*' Oh, nothing," he answered in his cool way and sat 
twisting an end of his moustache. " It's some other 
person's daughter, then. Don't blush like that, man. 
You're only giving yourself away. There's nothing to 
be ashamed of. We all come to it. I knew you would 
before long. I said so, if you remember, first time I saw 
you. Oh, I say, Thorne, don't look such an ass. Come. 
I want to congratulate you. May I ? " 

" If— if you like, Oliver. Yes, you may." 

"Then, I do. But, I say. You might have told 
a chap, instead of leaving me to find out. It's been 

pretty clear for some time : still When is it coming 

off, old boy?" 

" What do you mean, Oliver ? " 

" Oh, stop it, Thorne. Honestly, you make me mad. 
Wait. Perhaps you're married already. By Jove, if 
you are I'll kick you." 

" Don't be foolish, Oliver," I said. " Married already I 
The idea! I assure you — really I assure you that we 
— we haven't thought of such a thing." 

For answer Oliver flung a Tax list at my head. 
"Dry up, idiot," he shouted. "Don't be like all the 
other young fools. Be original. What kind is she? 
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Why havent you brought her round to see us ? Has 
she money ? Where do you mean to live?" 

This was the real Oliver, the man who flung up his 
hat when W. W. hit a ball into the pavilion, who spent 
his evenings at a lathe, or solving acrostics, or singing 
comic songs to his wife. As best I could, I told him 
how matters stood between Nell and me. 

''I see/' he said, and thoughtfully sat tapping a 
pencil upon his table. "Well, you seem a pretty 
sensible couple — at least the girl does. I wish you joy, 
Thome. I think the best diing that can happen a 
fellow in London is to make friends with a girl — the 
right kind of girl. She keeps him on the rails. She 
makes him say his prayers at night . . ." Oliver raised 
his eyes. "All the same, it's not much of a joke, 
Thorne, to marry on thirty shillings a week." 

"But — but we're not thinking of that yet, Oliver. . . ." 

" I know. I know. You think you're not. But you 
are. If you're not the girl is. And quite right too. 
I suppose you've begun to save money ? " 

" No-o. I can't You see we go out together some- 
times. And I owe father something still. And " 

•*Yes. I see. And you've given up studying, I 
suppose ? " 

"Almost But I mean to start again during the 
winter." 

" Of course you do." Oliver laughed drily. " Oh, 
we're all the same. I've been through it all. And I'm 
going through it still. My word, yes I No matter. 
All I can say, old chap, is this. Don't funk because 
you're poor. I was a fairly complete ass myself, and 
sometimes I sit wondering at myself even now; still 
I don't regret There are men in this office with four 
and five times my money that I wouldn't change places 
with. I get mad often, when I'm here, thinking of 
them ; once I'm on the bridge going home I forget 
them. If I was in diggings I wouldn't. That's the 
best of a crib of one's own. . . . Look here, Thorne, 
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when the time comes, perhaps I can give you a bit 
of good advice. And perhaps the wife too has found 
out a thing or two worth knowing." 

" Thanks, Oliver. It's really good of you." 

"Rubbish. And look here, old chap. Don't carry 
that light-heart business too far. A man with a girl 
ought to wrinkle his brow sometimes. Money isn't 
everything, as you say; but one of these days you'll 
find its value. Things will move here presently, and 
they'll move all the quicker if we keep shoving together. 
Don't be so beastly contented. Growl a bit Laughing 
at the Captain will never lift you an inch. And don't 
be too modest either. Let people know you're here. 
Be in the running for whatever comes — if ever it does. 
That's right, isn't it?" 

" It is, Oliver. And I must work, of course ? " 

Oliver laughed out "Why wasn't I born in the 
country ? " he shouted. " Get back to your stool, inno- 
cent! Work? By heaven, people will soon know 
you're here if you don't ! Easy a minute. When arc 
you going on leave ? " 

" In a fortnight" 

• ' Good. And where are you going ? " 

"Home." 

" Lucky man. Wish I could go home. Heigho for 
poverty. I'm going to spend my three weeks investi- 
gating the natural beauties of Peckham. . . . Off you go. 
I'm on the growl again. Quick, or I'll fling things at 
you. Don't close the door. Perhaps the chief may be 
prowling about and I want him to see me working. 
Laugh, you yokel. Laugh." 
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CHAPTER VII 

A FORTNIGHT of the thfcc weeks that I spent in 
Helscombe was passed by Mr and Mrs Willard at Yar- 
mouth. Bertie joined them there for ten days, and 
Nell for the week grudgingly allowed her by Miss 
Tomkins. During the other week she stayed with 
relatives in Hamp9tead. I wrote to her almost every 
day, long letters full of the things that lovers find it 
easier to write than to say. She too wrote frequently. 
I treasure her letters still, bound round with a piece of 
green tape and enclosed with her photograph in an 
official envelope. Not long ago I read them all over 
again, and felt stirring in me some of the ardour I had 
when, sittinjp^ on the cliffs at Helscombe, or lying in 
shade of a nshing boat on the beach, I read them by 
heart. They are still Nell's letters — just as the photo- 
graph, faded though it be, is hers still — fresh, menv, 
always with something in them, something infinitely 
wise and tender, that moved me to tears. They made 
those days memorable. They brightened them every 
one. 

I had some need of cheering. Without Nell's letters, 
and my thoughts of her, those September days might 
have been gloomy enough. The old home oppressed 
me often. It was lonely, John gone, Rachel gone for 
ever, only father now fitting in the kitchen. He had 
aged much since last I saw him, grown feebler, more 
careworn. He did not complain. His spirit seemed 
unbroken. He could arg^e still and express his ffnind 
with vigour ; still extolled the manly life, and more than 
once voiced the hope of ending his days with John 
beyond the seas. But sometimes as he sat reading by 
the doorway, or in the garden that faced the hills, he 
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would put down his book and end a long period of 
reverie with a sigh. And then I knew that he was not 
thinking of John, or of joumeyings anywhere, or hoping 
more than for the peace that Rachel and mother had 
within God's acre. I did feel for him. My own happi- 
ness, so selfish and unavailing, was as a reproach. I 
cheered him all I could. And one day in the garden I 
told him about Nell. 

" If s well," he said. " Yes, it is. Men are nothing 
without a woman's love. You'll bring her to see me, 
Robert? Not too soon. No. Take time. Be sure." 
He sat silent a while; then sighed and nodded as in 
response to his thoughts. '' I would like to hear sound 
of a woman's voice in the house again." 

At six o'clock, on the first evening after my return 
to London, I was waiting for Nell outside hei* office in 
Gresham Street One by one the clerks came out : but 
Nell did not come : so, after half-an-hour of waiting, 
I enquired of the door porter and was passed upstairs 
to see Miss Tomkins. The door of her room was ajar. 
I knocked and entered. Nell was not in the room ; 
but at its farther end, with her back towards me. Miss 
Tomkins stood before a mirror tying a white veil around 
her enormous flower-bedecked hat She could not have 
heard my knock, for when she turned and saw me, she 
started and put a hand over her heart " Oh," she cried ; 
then, having recovered herself, " What is it?" she asked 
sharply. "Who sent you here? Inquiries concerning 
the nrm should be made at the office downstairs." 

I smiled, and $aid that I had been sent to ask about 
Miss Willard. I wished to see her. 

** Oh. I see. Miss Willard." Miss Tomkins dropped 
her eyes and taking a black kid glove from the table 
pulled it over her fingers. "You, I believe" — Miss 
Tomkins paused — ^"are Miss Willard's brother. I think 
I can remember meeting you — once — at the Zoological 
Gardens." Miss Tomkins paused ac^ain, and watched 
my confusion with an acid smile on her thin face. '' Is 
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it not — strange — ^that you should be unaware of Miss 
Willard's absence from duty?" 

I could only answer that perhaps it was strange. 

"I think it very strange indeed," snapped Miss 
Tomkins and tugged at her glove. "I detest decep- 
tion," she continued. " It's a sign of a guilty mind. 
And I dislike exceedingly," Miss Tomkins added, 
"having — ^young men — call to see my clerks. I have 
said so repeatedly. I won't have it What Miss Willard 
does outside is her own concern, but here at least I 
require decency of behaviour. Should you see her — as 
I have no doubt you will, being her brother — I hope 
you witl inform her that I am excessively annoyed, and 
that I hope she will be able to give me a satisfactory 
account to-morrow of her absence. I wish you good- 
evening," said Miss Tomkins, and turned her back 
upon me. 

Somewhat crestfallen, yet feeling not a little amazed, 
I took my way home. It was a disappointment of 
course to miss seeing Nell, and I felt concerned at her 
being away from work. But I knew that she had a 
day's leave to take: I hoped to see her later in the 
evening: our meeting would be all the sweeter for a 
little postponement, and now I could give her the 
pleasure of hearing of my interview with the Acid-drop. 
" My word won't she enjoy it," I said to myself. ' " The 
old cat, with her long nose and her powdered face! 
Didn't she get her claws into me. I felt a regular fool. 
But no matter. Old Nell will enjoy it all." And full 
of joyous anticipations I went striding along. 

I had just finished what Mrs Flynn called late tea, 
when Bertie was shown up by Susan. We greeted 
heartily. ''Squat, old man," I said, pulling out my 
chintz-covered arm-chair from its comer and fixing a 
book beneath the leg that had lost a castor. "I'm 
awfully glad you've come. I meant calling round to- 
night to see you. Have a pipe and tell me how you've 
been getting on this long time." 
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Bertie did not respond with his usual frankness. He 
seemed depressed, uneasy. His sunburnt face had a 
worried expression. His blue eyes were shifty a little. 
He had odd lapses of silence. Even when I had turned 
talk to cricket and given him chance to tell of a century 
he had lately made, he was at a loss for words. I con- 
cluded that he was in trouble with his father again or in 
difficulties at his office. I kept from asking him about 
Nell, partly because I did not care ever to discuss her 
with anyone, and partly because I wished to hear every- 
thing from herself. 

"You don't seem quite yourself, Bertie," I said at last 
" Nothing wrong I hope ?* 

"No — oh, no. I'm all right Only a bit worried, 
you know." 

" Worried, eh ? Tm sorry, old chap. How are things 
at the office?" 

"Oh, all serene. Don't care much for the job, you 
know. 'Twas good enough at first — amusing and that 
kind of thing — but I'm rather tired now of sales and 
frowsy dealers, and going about taking inventories of 
bankrupt stock and the contents of villa residences. 
Can't get down to the business somehow. I get making 
mistakes, and giving wrong change, and that kind of 
beastly thing, and then old Isaacs talks through his 
hooked nose. He's a Jew of course — pretty decent in 
some ways — and he seems to like me — but I can't get 
level with these greasy Israelites. One of these days 
when I've got a touch of liver I reckon I'll tell him to 

go and eat pork, and then '* Bertie flung back his 

head and blew a puff of smoke at the ceiling. "Wish I 
was a gamekeeper or a cricket pro," he said. "I'm 
about sick of mucky offices." 

"Yes, I expect you are, Bertie," I said. "A good 
many people are. How's the girl?" 

"The girl?" Bertie looked at me; then bent over 
his knees and fell to stroking his weak little chin. " Oh, 
she's ofl*," he said presently. " Guess she was too brainy 
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for me. What she wants is a chap who can spout 
poetry and go to beastly lectures, and that sort of 
foolery. Got tired at last, you know, of the Lyceum — 
and — and talk. Golly, the way she could talk 1 " 

" So you threw her over, Bertie ? " 

" No. Not exactly. I wanted her to be a bit lively, 
to go to a music hall, or something like that And — 
oh, she talked— called me a brainless young ass — and 

"You parted?" 

'* Rather. Jolly glad too. I can stand a good deal, 
but when it comes to Shakespeare and all the other 
freaks every blessed time I see a girl — ^why it's a bit 
too steep." 

"Yes, perhaps it is, Bertie. Then it isn't over her 
you're worrying ? " 

" No. Not likely. Too much sense for that" 

"Then — maybe it's because of someone else?" I 
suGTGrested. 

" No. it isn't Oh, I'm sick of girls— sick of them." 
Bertie leant back in his chair, frowned, stretched his 
legs, drew them in ; of a sudden bent forward and 
b^an pulling at his moustache. "I say, Rob," he 
began, " there's been a fine old shine at home. Some- 
thing awful it's been. Could hardly sleep a wink last 
night My Christopher, the pater did carry on I 
Thought he'd pull the house down. And the poor mater 
got hysterical. And old Nell " 

Bertie stopped on a long sigh. I felt that something 
black impended. I sat waiting. 

" It was all about old Nell," Bertie continued. " The 
pater found out — ^something. He fairly raged. He 
said all kinds of things. He gave it to the mater, and 
me — but old Nell got most of it of course. She stood 
up to him like a brick, and that only made matters 
worse. If I hadn't interfered I think he would have 
shaken her. Don't know if he'd been — drinking— or 
something. Anyway, it was awfuL At last we got 
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Nell away, and things quieted down : but this morning, 
when Nell came down to go to business, it began again. 
Nell would go, and the pater wouldn't let her — and so it 
went on — till in the end the mater took Nell upstairs 
and b^ged her, for her sake, to give in. And Nell did. 
My WOTd, I do admire that girl. She has pluck ! But 
it would have been the mater's death if she had held 
out I'm sure it would. • . . I'm awfully sorry, Rob. 
I really am. But— but " 

Bertie stopped and with his hands clasped between 
his knees sat looking at the carpet. Downstairs Miss 
Kingdom was singing. Overhead Herbert Laking, in 
the Uiroes of some immortal paragraph, went pacing up 
and down. Susan came in and cleared my table. 

" What was the something he found out, Bertie ? " I 
asked, when Susan had gone. 

Bertie did not answer. 

^ It was about Nell and me ? " I said. 

^ Yes. It was. Someone has been talking, it seems. 
And last night — funny how these things happen — ^the 
pater found a letter in a book Nell had been reading on 
the way home. Pretty mean it was to read it, I think. 
Still there it was. And he read it And then the fat 
was in the fire." 

I knew the letter that Mr Willard had found and read. 
It was my last from Helscombe, addressed to Nell at 
her office, and received bv her the previous morning. 
In it I had spoken of the joy of meeting again, of 
walking homeward together, of many things both past 
and future which Mr Willard doubtless had been 
waiting to discover. Surely it is funny how these 
things happen ! I rose and stood before Bertie. ** Is 
Nell — all right?" I asked as calmly as I might 

"Yes, I think so." Bertie looked up and I saw tears 
in his eyes. " I — I haven't seen her since the morning," 
he stammered. " But I'm sure she's — all right" 

** He didn't actually shake her? Or ill-use her in any 
way ? You're sure ? " 
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"Quite sure, Rob." 

"And she doesn't know you've come round to tell 
me?" 

" No. At least I think not Perhaps the mater does. 
I dropped a hint to her. I think — I think " 

" What, Bertie ? Speak out, man, for God's sake ! " 

" Why, I think the mater wanted me to come. She 
feels for you, Rob— same as I do myself. It's because 
of that, you see, that the pater let out at her and me." 

" Because, you mean, he found that your mother and 
you were on my side ? " 

"Yes. I suppose so. And because we had kept 
things dark from him." 

"I understand. But are you both on my side, 
Bertie?" 

He looked up at me, a soft light in his eyes and upon 
his face. "You know / am, anyway, Rob," he said, 
" and always have been. Maybe I haven't said much — 
but then you've never given me much chance to say 
anything — and I thought you could see for yourself." 

"It's all right, Bertie," I made answer. "Yes, I do 
know. And your mother?" 

" She's with you too, Rob. She hasn't said, but I'm 
sure she is." 

I nodded and stood looking across the room. After 
all what did it matter who was upon my side, what 
mattered anything in the world, so long as Nell was 
with me. Was she? Why had she not written, or 
sent a message? A blackness lay about me. I felt 
stricken, torn. So quickly this blow had fallen, so 
cruelly. " Bertie," I said, " what do you mean by saying 
that Nell gave in?" 

" Why, about going-te-the office, I expect that's all 
over now, Rob. She'll have to stay with the mater. It 
wouldn't be right to leave her. Besides, the pater has 
put his foot down. . . ." 

"Yes, yes. But has Nell " I paused. Could I 

doubt Nell ? Could I suggest a doubt of her to Bertie ? 
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" Oh, you know what I mean/' I cried, turning to the 
window. *' Shall I ever see her again ? Is it all over ? 
Has she promised — promised } *' 

Bertie understood. I owe him much because he 
understood. '* My Lord, no,'* he said, jumping up and 
taking me by a shoulder. " Is it old Nell, Rob ? Why, 
you should have heard herl She stuck to you like 
anything. I don't know about seeing her, old man — of 
course I can't say — and I think perhaps it would be 
better not, just yet anyway — but she's just the same, 
Rob. Why, you know she is. My word, you should 
have heard herl" 

I could not answer Bertie. In me was a conflict of 
emotions, feelings of relief and joy mingled with a 
sense of shame that almost overcame me. How could 
I have doubted Nell? How forgotten what she was? 
Might I not have known that she would stand by 
me, my own loyal Nell I I stamped on the floor, 
trampling my unworthy self, striving to keep back my 
tears. "Don't, Bertie," I said. "Say no more. I'm 
not worth it Let me be for a minute." In a while I 
mastered myself "But what is wrong with me?" I 
said, then. "Why has he such objections? Amn't I 
good enough?" 

" I — I suppose not," answered Bertie. " That's what 
he says, anvhow. Never heard such silly talk in all my 
life. To hear him you'd imagine he was the lord 
mayor or somebody, and you only a coster or somebody. 
And then he talked a lot of rubbish about deception, 
and that kind of thing. Ton my soul, Rob^ old man, 
I think he's a bit touched. I do really. Just because 
a girl wants to have a mind of her own he must 
threaten to turn her out and say all kinds of beastly 
things." 

" Did he do that, Bertie ? I see. Is he at home, do 
youthfak?" 

" I expect so. He usually is about now. It isn't his 
night for the club." 
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"Then Tm going to see him. Better have it out at 
once." I put on my hat. " Coming, Bertie ? " 

He did not move. " I wouldn't, Rob," he said. "Wait 
a bit He will simmer down after a while. Perhaps — 
perhaps you'll only make matters worse." 

" That doesn't seem possible. Anyway, we'll see. I 
want to say something and to hear something. Come 
along." 

" No. I wouldn't, Rob." Bertie came and took me 
by the jacket " Better let things blow over, old chap. 
I'm sure it is. Besides, another row in the place won't 
do the mater any good." 

" There won't be any row, Bertie, if I can help it. I 
must go. It's my duty to go. Oh, don't stand arguing, 
man," I cried, " but come if you're coming ! This is a 
more serious business than anything you've been 
used to." 

That was severe upon Bertie; on my part it was 
ungenerous, to say the least But it was not a time for 
considering words. Bertie said no more. Together 
we went out, tc^ether walked in silence to his home. 
It says much for Bertie that he let me walk silently. 

We went up the steps ; into the hall, by means of 
Bertie's latchkey; turned into the dining-room, and 
there, sitting at the table under the gas, saw Mr Willard. 
He was in his shirt sleeves ; before him was a litter of 
accounts and ledgers; at his elbow stood a tumbler 
of brandy and water and a box of cigars. At once I 
pushed Bertie gently back into the hall, closed the 
door upon him, and valiantly marched upon the enemy. 
But for all the valour I showed, my knees were feeble. 

So deep in his work was Mr Willard that he did not 
look up until I had said " Good-evening, Mr Willard " ; 
and after a pause, "May I speak with you a few 
minutes ? " 

I saw the deep flush come to his face, and his neck 
swell ; saw him glare at me a moment with his narrow 
little eyes, then sit back in his chair and hook his 
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thumbs in the armholes of his waistcoat '^Oh, it's 
you," he said. " It's you, my young gentleman. Well, 
what is it?" 

My answer was ready. I had prepared it whilst 
coming with Bertie. "I wish to know, Mr Willard, 
why you have thought it necessary to ill-treat your 
daughter because she loves me, and I wish to know 
why you consider me not good enough to love her ? " 

The answer maybe was bold ; perhaps, being over- 
wrought, I gave it with what may have seemed insol- 
ence to Mr Willard. With a clap his feet came down 
as he leaped in his chair, glaring, ready to spring at 
me. "You young puppy!" he shouted and banged 
the table. ^ You — ^you impudent scoundrel I « You dare, 
after all you've done, to come into my house and — and 
talk to me like this. You'd stand there, you little rat, 
and question me. Me, sir I You, sir ! " He rose and 
pointed to the door. "Get out Quick, or I'll kick 
you out I" 

I stood my ground, and steadying myself against the 
table met the tyrant's eyes with all the firmness I could 
command. " Mr Willard," I said, " there's no need to 
make a scene. No one, except your son, Herbert, 
knows I am here: and he tried to keep me from 
coming." I found it difficult to speak. I clutched the 
edge of the table firmly. " I'll go if I must go, Mr 
Willard — ^but I think you ought to give me some ex- 
planation first . . ." 

" Explanation ! You'll get no explanation from me, 
sir. I don't explain to fellows like you." 

"No; perhaps you don't, Mr Willard." I tried to 
keep my eyes on his, to speak calmly. " Still I think 
you owe me something. Herbert has told me what has 
happened ; but I want to hear about it from yourself. 
I don't feel I've done anything wrong. I can't think 
that, merely because your daughter Nell and I should 
fall in love with each other. ..." 

"Silence, sir! No more of )rour insolence. You to 
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prate of my daughter Nell and what you call your love 
for her — ^youl" Bringing both hands down heavily 
upon the table, he leant towards me beneath the gas 
jets, his face thrust forward and head sunken between 
his great shoulders. "Didn't I warn you once?" he 
said. ** Didn't I make it clear to you the conditions on 
which I allowed you to visit in my house ? I trusted 
you here, and let you sit at my table, and I advised 
you and was kind to you — and in return you behave 
like the common little blackguard that you are. You 
turn my daughter's silly head. You meet her in the 
streets, and you walk with her in the streets as if 
you were factory hands, and you write your precious 
letters to her — and all secretly, sir, behind my back. 
You knew what you were doing. You were afraid. 
You hadn't the pluck to be straight No, you must 
sneak and crawl. If you had had the manliness to 
come to me openly I should have at least respected 
you '* 

"Ah, but would you, Mr Willard? " I interrupted. 

*' Yes, I would, sir. I admire manliness. I respect 
honesty. I detest meanness " 

" Then can't you respect me now, Mr Willard ? Can't 
you at least treat me— decently ? " 

" No, I can't You have forfeited any claim on my 
respect And as for treating you decently " — the tyrant 
drew himself up again and pointed majestically to the 
door — ** I want you to get out of this house as quickly 
as you can and when you are out to keep from it 
Never you darken my door again," he thundered, 
shaking a thick forefinger at me. "If I find you at- 
tempting to hold communication with — ^with anyone 
belonging to me I'll make an example of you. Do you 
hear me, sir? Do you understand me, sir?" 

It would have been difficult not to hear ; I found it 
easy to understand. " I do, Mr Willard," I answered 
meekly, for I knew that hard words — and some were 
near my tongue — would avail me nothing. "But 
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there's one thing that puzzles me. Suppose I am a 
blackguard, and a puppy, and all the rest '* 

"You needn't suppose, sir. You are that and all the 
rest" 

"Thank you. Then I am. But because I am is 
surely no reason why you should ill-treat your daughter." 

" I am responsible for my treatment of my daughter. 
I want no dictation from you." 

" She has done nothing wrong," I continued. " You 
say that I influenced her. Very well. If it's such a 
terrible thing in your eyes, Mr Willard, to win your 
daughter's love why not blame me entirely ? " 

He broke out at me again. " Stop it I " he shouted. 
" I'm hearing too much of your love, as you call it I'm 
no believer in your precious love, let me tell you. I 
know what influences fellows like you when you go 
dangling after women. . . ." 

I was not so simple that I could not fathom Willard's 
meaning. In a flash I saw the vulgar soul of this ill- 
conditioned man. This was what he thought of me 
and of what had come between Nell and me I I could 
imagine now what Nell had endured from him, what 
Mrs Willard's portion had been in all those weary years. 
The man was gross to the core, earthy, common. I 
had for him an enormous contempt I felt ready to 
hit furiously at his sneering fat face. But, for ^fel^s 
sake, and her mother's sake, and my own too, I kept 
hold on myself 

"Thank you, Mr Willard," I said. "Ifs as well to 
know exactly what you think about me. There's only 
one thing more I'd like to ask you. Isn't vour real 
objection to me not so much that I'm a blackguard 
and a cad as that I'm what you call a twopenny clerk ? 
Suppose I had been in a good position, with a good 
income, wouldn't that have made all the diflerence ? " 

The question found him. He stood looking narrowly 
at me a moment ; then drew himself up in his magisterial 
way. "No," he answered; "it would have made no 
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difference. I judge a man not by his position but by 
what he is. I can respect and honour your twopenny 
clerk, if he is worth my consideration. Had you at- 
tended, sir, to the opinions which at various times, 
during your visits to my house, I have expressed for 
your benefit, you would have discovered that for yourself. 
I make no pretence. I have given you details of my 
career. I have risen from a humble position, through 
perseverance and I may say ability, to what I now 
am. . . . 

Nothing, in my small observation of human nature, 
has surprised me more than the pains men take, in 
their talking moods, to deceive themselves. Hardly 
anyone I have met has been honest in speaking of 
himself; very few indeed have striven to appear other 
than what they were not To your face, with himself 
there disproving every word he said, Herbert Laking 
would talk like a coming Shakespeare. Constantly, 
with themselves scorning themselves on humble stools, 
men in the Tax Office were assuming the talents of 
Chief Commissioners. And here, in another regard, 
was Mr Willard extolling himself magniloquently, when 
secretly he knew himself to be as false as little Bernard 
Flynn's brown-paper boots. What lay hidden in that 
litter of accounts upon the table? What of that ^/or 
society, so excellent a medium for the small investor, 
in whose concerns Mr Willard was largely interested ? 
Well, never mind. To us all reckoning day comes 
surely. 

"I have told you this before,** the man continued, 
" and I repeat it now only to correct your false impres- 
sions. It matters nothing of course whether your im- 
pressions are true or false — I am superior to them, I 
hope — still, they may as well be right" He put his 
big hands on the table again and bent towards me. 
" It is yourself, youn^ man,'* he said, with portentous 
emphasis, "that I object to. Had your salary — mind 
you, I don't say yoxxt position — but had your scUary been 
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thirty pounds instead of thirty shiUings — ^that is the 
right amount, I think, if not please correct me — ^had 
your salary, I say, been thirty pounds a week I should 

still have objected to you as — as " He waved a 

hand " — I should still have objected to you. As a 
friend of my son's, visiting him here, you were — welcome. 
Yes, welcome to my hospitality. But no more. I made 
that clear to you long ago. It did not take me long to 
find you out Doubtless you thought I was not watch- 
ing you, thought my questions merely— casual. Ha." 
The man drew himself upright '^ It is a mistake that 
more than you, Mr Thome, have made — to their sur- 
prise, and their cost maybe." He bent again. ^ It is be- 
cause I found you worthless, Mr Thome, without energy 
or ambition, without any prospect of achieving success 
in life, that I objected to you. That your standards, 
both mental and moral, are inferior, is not vour fault 
entirely— certain thinp^s result from birth and breeding 
and s6 on — but, leaving these aside, what I call your 
worthlessness is undoubtedly your fault So I judge, 
at all events, and that is sufficient You can never be 
more than a twopenny clerk, Mr Thome, because you 
are content to be one. Enough I hope you are 
answered." 

I was answered. After such a judgment, so remorse- 
less and overwhelming, I should have got to my knees 
and crawled backward into the street Yet, strangely 
enough, it humiliated me little; indeed, I admit to 
having enjoyed it ; and its effect was to leave me facing 
Mr Willanl more boldly than ever. The flood of oratory 
had smoothed his feathers. Having crushed me, he 
stood in a flush of pleasure. I came round the table 
and close to his chain 

•*Mr Willard," I said, "all you say Is most likely 
true. You see what I am, and you know best I'm 
reailv sorry that I didn't come to you long ago and 
speak to you. But it can't be helped now, and all I 
can do is ask your pardon and beg for a chance. Do 
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listen to me, Mr Willard/' I pleaded, demeaning myself 
to him perhaps, yet not grovelling I hope, and surely 
pleading for Nell not less than for myself. "I love 
your daughter with all my heart. I'll do anything for 
her. ril work. I'll wait I'll try to make myself 
worthy of her. Give me a chance, Mr Willard. Don't 
spoil our lives. Remember how young we are. Think 
of how you felt yourself once. Forgive us. Do, Mr 
Willard. And give me a chance." 

It was an earnest appeal, I suppose : but I might as 
well have spoken it to the ormolu clock on the mantel. 
The little black eyes did not soften. The fat coarse 
face kept its sneering expression. The man stood 
before me, thumbs hooked in his waistcoat pockets, 
chest pushed out, legs spraddled wide, overbearing and 
pitiless as ever. "I don't forgive," he answered me. 
"And I don't give chances. By all means work and 
try to make yourself worthy : but for the present I fear 
you must consider your life spoilt" 

" No, no, Mr Willard. Don't be so cruel. Think 
what you are doing." 

" I do. It's because I think that I do it" 

"You were young yourself once, Mr Willard. ..." 

"I was. But I'm old enough now to keep those 
in my charge from making fools of themselves. 
Enough, sir. You'll thank me one day for my dis- 
cretion." 

" Never — never I How can I ? Mr Willard, I beg of 
you I If you can't help me, then think of what you 
are doing to Nell." 

" It is of her I am thinking— entirely. It is for hef 
I am doing — entirely. And permit me to add, Mr 
Thome, that it is only members of the family who call 
my daughter by her familiar name." 

It was useless to plead more. The man was adamant. 
He was only playing with me. I turned from him ; at 
the door paused, and came back. '' Will you grant me 
this?" I asked "It's not much. I may never see— 
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Miss Willard again. ' May I see her for five minutes 
before I go ? " 

" No." He drank from the tumbler, took a cigar from 
the box and bit its end. " Certainly not" 

" Then may God forgive you, Mr Willard," I said, 
as fervently as Mrs Flynn herself might have said it 
" And thank God even you can't kill my love for Nell. 
You tyrant 1 You heartless wicked man ! " 

With that I turned again for the door. He let me 
reach it ; then, whether it was that he took pity on me 
or maybe because the brandy softened him, called me 
back. "Here," he called. "Wait a bit You poor 
devil, ril give you your five minutes." And having 
lighted his cigar and finished the brandy and water, he 
went out of the room. 

I heard him go up the stairs ; heard a sound of 
voices ; heard presently footsteps come down the stairs 
— down— down — across the hall— and quickly Nell was 
with me. 

I cannot tell how she looked, what signs of grief and 
trial were on her face, or how we met and what we said 
in meeting. She was there, my Nell, and my arms 
were about her, and her face was before me : that I 
knew and remember. Neither can I tell, nor would I 
tell, much of what we did or said in those precious 
minutes. What might we do and say save hold to each 
other close, and look, and bind ourselves till death with 
hurried passionate vows. 

"It has been terrible, Rob— oh, terrible. All the 
night and all the day. And I could do nothing — 
nothing. It was mother, Rob. I daren't for her sake. 
You understand, my dear?" 

" Yes, Nell. I understand. . . . But you'll be brave, 
Nell. You won't fret ... It will all come right yet 
I know it will. . . . Nell, promise me — promise me ! " 

"I do promise, Rob. You know it — you see it! 
Always yours, Rob." 

"I'll work, Nell. I'll find a way. Think always of 
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me, dearest Every hour I'll think of you— every 
minute. Nell, we won't be parted. Nothing can. 
Nothing will. Say it Tell me ! " 

" Nothing, Rob. Nothing ever. . . . And Rob. You 
do forgive me. I would have come to you. I would 
have written. Only ..." 

** Hush, Nell. I understand. Bertie has told me. . . • 
And, Nell, I haven't promised anything. I'll write 
somehow. And youll write, won't you ? And perhaps 
we can meet somehow. And every night I'll walk up 
and down and perhaps I'll see you. Just a minute. 
Just a glimpse." 

"Yes, Rob. . . . Hush. He's coming. . . . Rob, he 
hasn't been very cruel to you, I hope ? We heard him. 
We were afraid." 

"It was nothing, Nell. He couldn't hurt me. . . . 
Never mind. Oh, never mind. . . . Good-bye, Ndl, my 
darling girL Keep brave. Don't fret Good-bye." 

"Good-bye, Rob. Dear old fellow! My dearest 
boy!" 
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CHAPTER VIII 

I HATE gloom, and cold, and loneliness. In my world 
there would never be any winter, and the people in it 
would live for happiness. Perhaps my world would 
not be the best I know that pain and trial, a little of 
them, are good sometimes. If the sun shone always 
we might tire of it If there were no valleys there 
would be no hills. But, even in this world and much 
oftener than many people admit, the sun does shine, 
and hills stand always around the valleys ; and if we 
are wise we make the most of them ; and at worst from 
the deepest valley we can climb if we will up out of the 
mists and nearer the sun. Also I care little to hear 
men whining and complaining. Better I think to grin 
and bear. If you can't be aisy, Mrs Flynn used to say, 
be as aisy as you can. So, to end this moralising, I 

f)refer to write cheerfully (that is easy now) of those old 
ove troubles and to see myself bearing them better than 
perhaps I did bear them. To say that I did not fret or 
feel pain, during those lonely days of autumn and 
winter, would be making myself unworthy of Nell ; but 
to say that I was broken, despairing, would be to write 
myself down unworthier still. I think of those days 
(that too is easy now, and possible) as a period in my 
development : days, to quote Mrs Flynn again, ordained 
by the merciful will of the Lord. Looking back, I can 
recall many such periods ; the days I spent with Jack 
Hinde, those early months of struggle in the attic, the 
time following Rachel's death, the blissful time of Nell's 
comradeship, and others of which you shall hear. At 
all these periods, so to speak, another ring was added 
to my growth ; and surely a thick ring came whilst 
I stayed in the lonely valley. I chang^. I grew. I 
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climbed, in one night climbed high, towards manhood. 
Life now opened seriously before me. I had to rise 
from a fall. I had to fight for and win my Nell. I had 
to work. 

You may picture me, then, going through those 
autumn and winter days, sobered, chastened, yet on the 
whole a not downheart^ figure of a Twopenny clerk. 
1 had still Nell's love, you see, and that was a very 
heartening thing. I knew, wherever I went and what- 
ever I did, let the sun be shining or let the valley be full 
of bleakness, that always she was thinking of me, was 
always beside me. Every night I walked at a certain 
hour past the tall gloomy house in the Camberwell New 
Road, and sometimes I had a glimpse of Nell's face at 
a window and a wave of her hand. Every Sunday, 
both morning and evening, I sat high in a gallery at 
Spurgeon's Tabernacle, and strove my little best to pray 
and sing with Nell : but perhaps it will be forgiven me 
that often I thought only of her, my eyes ever upon her 
and waiting for the time when she should rise, and turn, 
and give them sight of her face. Once or twice, by 
chance, I met her with Mrs Willard; and then we 
looked, deep, long, and passed. Yes and once, by 
chance, I met her alone ; and then, daring everything, 
I put my arm in hers, and for an hour the mean streets 
of Walworth were like heaven for us. Then, too, Bertie 
came often to see me, bringing good cheer with him, 
and encouragement, messages, and letters ; nor did he 
ever go back empty you may be sure. I found much 
comfort in Bertie's company. He was just the same 
happy-go-lucky fellow as ever, amiable, generous, with 
something in him of the pertness of a London sparrow. 
He still kept his place, despite himself and everything, 
in the auctioneer's office ; and of course had taken to 
himself another charmer — ^ a real beauty, old man, with 

yellow hair and a skin like — like Oh, I can't tell 

what it's like, but it's the kind that goes with yellow hair, 
you know, clear and creamy and all that I say, Rob, 
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I do like fair women. Don't you ? There's something 
— ^what is it? — innocent - looking about them. Yes; 
and that* s just what Flo is, Rob. She's good, real good. 
Her father's in the city, you know, and lives in Streat* 
ham, and he's a churchwarden — and Flo teaches a class 
in the Sunday school. My word, Rob, do you know 
what? That girl is making me have quite a Moody 
and Sankey kind of feeling. Shouldn't wonder if you 
heard me holding forth at a comer in the Kennington 
Road one evening . . . ." 

I never saw any signs of reform worked in Bertie by 
his yellow-haired Flo ; but doubtless she kept him from 
mischief, and maybe added, before the inevitable time 
of disenchantment came, another small ring to his 
growth. I suppose in some hidden tardy way Bertie did 
grow. I suppose the part he took in my own develop- 
ment left its mark upon him. Perhaps so. He was a 
strange product I have wondered sometimes, as I sat 
listening to the record of his adventures in life — fatuous 
little adventures they generally were — ^what the effect 
upon him would be of a real experience. And often, as 
I listened, I have envied him his aisiness. He was a 
great favourite with Mrs Flyna Sometimes she came 
up for a while's diversion with him. He drew her, or 
pulled her leg as he called it, with much success ; and 
many a conflict, Saxon against Celt, they had together. 
But however fierce the conflict it always ended in 
laughter. "Ah, now, it's yourself is the sly boy, Mr 
Bertie, and s>"re it's the fool I am to let you be getting 
me into such a fluster," Mrs Flynn would say, at close 
of some animated discussion. " What do I know about 
Home Rule? Is it an ignorant lump of a woman like 
me that never sees more of a newspaper than what 
comes wrapped round a pound of steak — and that 
maybe with the news of the year before last in it But 
faith, Mr Bertie, if I know little it's yourself knows less ; 
and God send you may take a trip to the ould country 
some day and have the blue eyes opened in your head. 
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Ah, and God send I may see it myself before I die, and 
get the smell of the turf smoke into my clothes again. 
That would be grand, so it would. But sure — but sure 
what chance have I? . . . Well, never heed. Thank 
God for a talk and a laugh : and I wish the world was 
full of people like you, Mr Bertie. . . . Yes, he's a bright 
boy," Mrs Flynn would say to myself. "I like him 
well. He has the merry free way with him. Just like 
the sister he is I'd be thinking, Mr Robert ; but maybe 
a bit lighter in the head. Ay, a bit more of a rattle. 
. . . And he has no news for you I suppose, Mr Robert ? 
Ah now, ah now 1 Sure it's God's pity of you both. 
My heart aches for you, so it does. . . . But be keeping 
hopeful, Mr Robert. All will come right yet. Sure 
there's never a night so black that it hasn't a star in it 
somewhere, and not even your Willard can keep the 
sun from rising at last The ould hard-hearted rog^e I 
May he come yet to have to walk in the snow in his 
own brown-paper boots ! Ah, I've been hearing of him. 
Stories are flying about. He's one of the partners, or prin- 
cipals, or whatever you call them, in this Ajdx society — 
and only yesterday Mr Judkins — ^you'll be knowing him," 
said Mrs Flynn with a blush, " was saying that he has the 
name of being hard on people who are backward with 

the instalments. Yes. I — I " Mrs Flynn stopped. 

Like other Irish folk I have met, she was secretive in 
some ways. Perhaps she thought it would change my 
opinion of her did she reveal that both she and Mr 
Judkins were small investors in the A]ax society. 
"He's an ould rogue," she continued. "And, dear 
knows, it's a wonder to me how he can be father of 
his children." 

In her own way Mrs Flynn expressed what some- 
times has caused wonder to myself. But was it not 
one of Mrs Flynn's profound sayings, that " Wonderful 
are the works of Nature ? " 

One night, nearing Christmas time, Bertie brought 
word that his mother wished to see me; and at the 
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hour fixed, eight o'clock on the following evening, I met 
Bertie, by arrangement, outside his home and was taken 
into the dining-room. There, seated in an arm-chair 
before the fire, her feet on a hassock, and a white woollen 
shawl about her shoulders, I found Mrs Willard. She 
looked old and wan. Tears came to her eyes as she 
greeted me. In a few minutes Bertie went and left us 
together. 

" I am not doing right I suppose in bringing you here, 
Mr Thorne," said Mrs Willard ; then stopf^ and turned 
to me with a smile. " I needn't be so formal, Rob," she 
went on, ''and why should I begin with an apology. 
I've wanted to see you for a long time and to tell you 
how much I feel for you in this unfortunate business. I 
needn't say that it has caused me much unhappiness, 
and I think you know that if I had had my way things 
might have turned out differently. But women cannot 
always have their way, Rob," she said, with another 
fleeting smile and just a trace of bitterness in her voice. 
" You know that, don't you ? " 

"Yes, Mrs Willard," I answered, "perhaps I do." 

" It's just as well maybe — just as well. Still I do wish 
sometimes it were otherwise. There are so many ways 
of doing even unpleasant things. I can't see any reason 
in needless suffering." Mrs Willard sat looking into the 
fire, her hands clasped upon her lap, her lips tight, and 
her head nodding slowly. She turned to me again. 
" I'm sure you have suffered a great deal lately, Rob," 
she said. 

" Well, I have, Mrs Willard. It has been black enough 
for me. But I've tried to keep smiling. You see it's 
been something of a consolation to know that you and 
Nell were — were not against me. But perhaps I 
shouldn't say that, Mrs Willard— not all of it." 

"Yes, I think you may, Rob. All of it I needn't 
tell you what Nell's feelings are. You know them per- 
haps better than I do. She isn't one to say much in 
such matters, and I haven't asked her much. But I've 
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seen. Yes, I've seen. And I've tried to give her my 
sympathy. Oh, it has been hard for her, poor child, 
very hard. It hurt me to see her. But what could I 
do ? It was hard for me too, very hard. I did my best 
I begged and prayed. . • ." 

Feeling that perhaps she was saying too much, for 
after all she was the wife of Nell's father, Mrs Willard 
stopped abruptly, and sat silent a while with her eyes 
on the ormolu clock. 

" I'm not sure thatyou both acted quitewi8ely,Rob/'she 
continued. " Mr Willard has very strong opinions. He 
expects a great deal of his children — and everyone. His 
view is, and I cannot say he is wrong, that his children 
owe him a certain respect and duty. He has done much 
for them. He has been a good father. Rob, I fear your 
opinion of Mr Willard, after his harsh treatment of you, 
cannot be very favourable. How can it be? Still I would 
like you to see his point of view and I want you to see 
that, in the circumstances, he is to be excused for what 
he has done. I think I understand you and Nell — yes^ 
I am sure I do — ^but I can't help saying that you both 
acted unwisely. Suppose, instead of being so secret, you 
had come to Mr Willard and told him your feelings about 
Nell, wouldn't that, don't you think, have been better 
than leaving him to discover everything for himself? " 

" Perhaps it would," I answered ; and added, " but 
would it have made any difference, Mrs Willard ? " 

"Perhaps it woujd not — no, perhaps it would not. 
Still it would have been right, Rob, and what Mr Willard 
expects. You see that, don't you ? And you see that 
Mr Willard had excuses for being so cruel ? " 

" I do. Oh, I admit it all, Mrs Willard. But we were 
so happy. We thought of nothing but our love for each 
other. We thought that everyone must be good to us. 
Nell perhaps suspected what might come — I think she 
did — and I too ought to have known — I can see that 
now — still it was so good to be blind and happy. Mrs 
Willard, I wish I could tell you how happy we were." 
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" Ah, I know. I quite understand, Rob." She looked 
at me, a light on her face that made it young and beau- 
tiful almost as Nell's own. ** I am not so old yet, Rob, 
that I have foi^otten." 

I could find nothing to say. I sat, watching and 
wondering, until the light had faded, leaving her face 
wan and wrinkled again ; and then, feeling that I must 
say something, I remarked: "And I was given other 
reasons for the cruelty, Mrs Willard. I was told that I 
was not good enough for Nell. I heard about my birth 
and education, and my worthlessness, and all that." 

" Yes. I know." Mrs Willard raised her hands and 
let them fall upon her lap. " Pride — foolish pride. He 
that exalteth himself shall be abased. . . ." 

"And I was called a cad and a blackguard, Mrs 
Willard," I continued. ** And I was given to understand 
that I was only a twopenny clerk." 

All that of course I should have kept to myself I 
can see that now. But then it rankled in me, and self- 
pity made me callous, and I did not know I was giving 
Mrs Willard pain. 

" Don't, Rob," she said, in a minute. " Let us forget 
all that. Much is said in anger that is not meant. 
I'm sorry. Oh, I don't want to excuse Mr Willard 
but — but — Rob," she said, with much earnestness, "I 
think if you come to think it over you will see what 
was in Mr Willard's mind. He is proud. He thinks 
a great deal of money and position. He has great 
hopes of Nell. He wants to see her well placed in thcf* 
world. After all no father is to be blamed for trying 
to do the best he can for his child. And really, Rob, 
I can't see how you and Nell meant to manage. You 
are both young. You are only starting life. You must 
have been very poor. It might be, you know, it really 
might be that you both would have come to regret what 
you had done. Perhaps you never considered that, Rob?" 

" Not much, Mrs Willard. We were too happy. We 
never talked about — about marrying. We thought it 
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was time enough. We were content as we were. It 
was all so beautiful, Mrs Willard. . « ." 

" Ah, yes, I know it was. But, Rob, it was a little 
foolish too. Even lovers must come to earth sometimes. 
Why do they love each other ? What do parents and 
friends think of them ? You must really take that into 
consideration. My dear, it's a stem world this and we 
can't live on happiness. Sooner or later we must all 
face facts and wake up from our dreams to thoughts of 
worldly things. . . . Don't you see, Rob? Can't you 
take Mr Willard's point of view?" 

I misunderstood Mrs Willard. She had asked me to 
come, I thought, to hear her excuse her husband. She 
wished me to know that, for all her sympathy with Nell 
and myself, she agreed with Mr Willard in what he had 
done. I was poor. I was lowly. Better for me to for- 
get my dreams and face the facts of this stem world. I 
drew a long sigh and put my face in my hands. " Then 
it's all over," I moaned. " Ah, Nell, Nell ! " I sat up- 
right " Mrs Willard," I cried, " it's too cruel. I can't 
help loving Nell. I can't give her up. She is every- 
thing to me. Let us be as we are now — ^just that if 
nothing better — just that!" 

Then Mrs Willard leant over and laid a hand on one 
of mine, and she smiled. " My dear," she said, " I don't 
want you to give Nell up, or to cease from loving her. 
I sent for you to explain things a little and to cheer you 
a little. Rob, I'm glad you love my Nell, and I'm glad 
she loves you. I want you to know that, and I want 
you to be brave and wise. I feel that all will come 
right yet It's a long lane, Rob, that has no turning. 
Things may seem dark now and hopeless, but who can 
tell what is before us ? Thank God, I don't know ! . . . 
Let us leave all in God's hands, Rob. Wait patiently. 
Do your best Work hard at your office. Don't do 
anything to irritate Mr Willard. Perhaps time will 
soften him. I can't do much, Rob, except sympathise. 
Already I have gone further than I feel is right Even 
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now I am exceeding my duty. But for Nell's sake and 
yours, I thought I might risk something. . . ." 

After that fashion Mrs Willard talked to me, in her 
gentle motherly way, cheering and helping me much. 

She was a good woman. Care and trial had made 
her plaintive. One knew by her face and manner that 
she kept secrets in her breast ; and sometimes, as she 
talked, despite herself and her long training in sub- 
jection, the secrets would stir and find expression in 
a sigh or a pensive phrase. Perhaps she was weak. 
Perhaps she made life no easier by giving way, by 
accepting so much. I have thought that Bertie owed 
some of his qualities to her ; but, on the other hand, it 
did not need that beautifying light upon her face to 
show Nell's likeness to her. She had great patience. 
She did her duty well. At times she could be merry. 
Always she was gentle, considerate, tactful. I am sure 
she was worthy of a better fate. 

I rose. "Mrs Willard," I said, " I won't forget all 
this. It isn't the first time you've been good to me. I 
fear I'm a stupid kind of fellow. I feel like kicking my- 
self for the way I misunderstood you. But I hope you'll 
forgive me. . . ." 

" Don't run yourself down, Rob. Let Nell do that." 
She smiled ; then rose and came to me. " You needn't 
ask for forgiveness in this house, my dear. It is we who 
should ask that. I wish I could do more for you. I 
wish I could ask you to come again, or to stay longer 

now. But — ^but You and Bertie keep good friends, 

don't you, Rob?" 

" We do, Mrs Willard. He is the best of good friends 
to me. Only for him things would have been twice as 
black." 

" I'm glad. Advise him, Rob. Help him." 

"I will. . . . And — and ... I suppose, Mrs Wil- 
lard, I couldn't see Nell for a minute ? " 

" My conscience would be easier if you didn't, Rob. 
I mustn't interfere. I trust you and Nell completely. 
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Be wise, my son. And if ever you are in difficulties 
send me word by Bertie." She gave me her hand. 
" Good-bye, Rob. And God be with you." 

Then I bade her good-bye and, expecting to find 
Bertie, went into the halL But, instead of Be^e, it was 
Nell who came out of the drawing-room. It took me a 
good many minutes to reach the door. Had I the melo- 
dramatic talent of your modem novelist I should bring 
Mr Willard to meet me on the steps, or show him crouch- 
ing in the area and overhearing the guilty whispers in 
which Nell and I arranged a secret meeting. Much I 
know in this record is sacrificed to truth. 

Thereafter, for a good while, little happened. At long 
intervals Nell and I risked seeing each other, once in 
Denmark Hill, once in the byways of Kensington, 
twice in a certain Love walk which may be found in 
Camberwell. Bertie came to see me often, bringing and 
taking messages and letters. Occasionally he and I went 
to a theatre or music hall. At times I spent an evening 
with Oliver in his home at Peckham, playing chess or 
cribbage, solving acrostics, making merry over our supper 
of baked Spanish onions, toasted cheese, and bitter ale. 
But these were only sun-blinks on the sea. I had vowed 
myself, for Nell's sake, to the strenuous life. Lately, in 
turning over some old papers, I found a li^t of Rules 
which, at that time, I made for my guidance. Here ate 
a few of them : 

(i) To study at least ten hours a week. (2) To work 
hard at the office, (3) To save every penny I can, (4) To 
cut down expenses in every way possible — buy no news- 
papers — stop smoking — walk to and from the office — limit 
luncheon money to tenpence per diem — drink cocoa with 
supper — be very careful with clothes — stop amusements. 
(S) To put away something every pay day in the Post Office 
savings bank^ and to keep it there, (6) To note all ex- 
penditure as it occurs and to balance accounts each Satur- 
day night. ... (9) To read at least one good book every 
month. (10) To spend a Saturday afternoon now and 
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thin in the National GalUfy, the British Museum, or some 
other instructive place, . . . (13) To tvrite to father every 
Sunday morning', ( 14) To read my Bible before going to 
bed, . . . (17) To do my best, 

I do not say that I observed these rules, always and 
fully ; at least I tried to observe them ; anyway there 
they stand, all save a few that concern only Nell and 
myself, as evidence for or against me. More than one 
of them I know will make you smile, a few may make 
you scoff. Perhaps while writing them down I also 
smiled at the picture of my old self which they evoked. 
But I did not scoff. Indeed I confess to feeling a 
certain respect, blent with a measure of regret, at sight 
of that far-off figure of myself, bending over his books 
in the dingy bed-sitting-room at Culvert Street, balanc- 
ing his little accounts, wrestling with Paradise Lost 
or Bacon's Essays over his supper of cocoa and bread 
and cheese, reading his chapter in Isaiah and pray- 
ing by the side of his truckle bed. His best that he 
tried to do may not have been very great; but he 
did try, and that was something ; and perhaps I have 
some reason now to envy him. 

Neither can I find heart to scoff at that figure I see in 
his bowler hat and long overcoat, stepping valiantly to 
work through all the hazards of London winter weather. 
His hands are deep in his pockets, his collar high about 
his ears. The rim of his hat is carefully inked in the 
places worn by much brushing ; his overcoat shows a tint 
of green about the shoulders ; the bottoms of his trousers 
are fraying ; his boots have metal protectors upon the 
heels. The cold nips his face; east winds chill his 
thin blood ; he gets splattered with mud, beaten by the 
rains. He walks steadily on, timing his rate of pro- 
gress by the public clocks, reading the placards outside 
the newsvendors, taking what diversion he can from 
the shops and the crowds, slouching a little, his left 
shoulder higher than the right. He knows nobody. 
Sometimes a woman glances at his face or children look 
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up at him in passing ; but generally he goes unnoticed 
through the throng. There are thousands like him. 
There they go, hurrying for the bridges, each in his 
cheap black coat, each with pale face and uneven 
shoulders: thousands of them. Slaves of the desk. 
Twopenny clerks. And he is one of them, just a little 
higher in the clerkly scale perhaps, just a little superior 
in attainments and status maybe : but unmistakably one 
of them. A Twopenny clerk. Why, yes. Still he, 
with all the others, is to be respected. He is doing 
his best. He is cheerful, manly in his small way, hope- 
ful, amazingly contented. Also he has a soul, this 
figure that I see in the crowd, and he has an ideal, 
and always he cherishes that ennobling thing, the love 
of a good woman. 

Early in the new year I was moved from the Ledger 
branch to the Secretarial branch of the Tax Office. 
This change was nothing in the nature of a promotion ; 
if anything it meant no more than that the authorities 
wished to make use of my gift of writing a good round 
hand. In some ways, I was sorry to part company with 
my friends the Captain, Con Sullivan, the O'Dowd, and 
all the rest ; but, speaking generally, I was inclined, 
with Oliver and other of my intimates, to welcome the 
change. It would give me more opportunity, said 
Oliver, and bring me nearer the centre of things. I 
should be brought into closer contact with the great 
Winter and all the other chiefs. Any hidden gifts I 
might have would be discovered and perhaps duly re- 
membered in the coming day of rewarding. Besides all 
that, said Oliver, it was full time to get away from the 
influence of the Captain and his crowd. 

" You're being watched, old man. We all are, though 
you mightn't think it. There are things written about the 
Captain and his kind in that big locked book which the 
Secretary keeps in his drawer, and the farther you're away 
from them when the things come out all the better for you, 
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Take my tip, Thome, and keep your weather eye for 
the future on old Squaretoes. He's a bit of a fool, I 
know, and there are things in the book about him too ; 
but he'll show you a better example than the fat-headed 
Militiaman ever did. Put your back into it. Don't be 
so infernally modest. If there's anything in you get 
it out — shout it, man, yell it ! And don't forget that the 
best way to help yourself is to fight with your class. 
Agitate — agitate . . ." 

I listened to the sapient Oliver, and tried to follow 
his counsel. I gave my support, for what it was worth, 
to the office agitation committee. I made some effort 
to proclaim what merits I had. Honestly I did the 
work required of me. Excepting always that good 
round hand, my merits I fear were little better than 
twopenny; nor can I say that I found many oppor- 
tunities for brilliance in the Secretarial branch. Being 
junior in our room, which dealt largely with correspon- 
dence, I had a junior position there, and that meant 
inferior duties— copying letters, indexing papers, ad- 
dressing envelopes, clearing trays, carrying and fetching 
messages, keeping the correspondence book, besides 
duties of a more servile nature, such as making up the 
fire, attending the telephone, working the revolving 
stamp. Also I had the worst seat in the room, and I 
had to wait last for the luncheon interval. Withal, I 
found no cause for complaint. The work was more 
congenial, if harder, than the everlasting turning of 
endless ledgers had ever been. I was nearer the heart 
of things. I did see and hear the Mill at work. I came 
into touch with the Chiefs, much to my astonishment 
often at their capacity and power ; was given some in- 
sight into the working of a great Department. To see 
the rapidity with which Mr Winter, for example, went 
through a pile of papers ; to see the minutes and letters, 
the reports and memoranda, that he achieved so easily 
in his little crabbed hand ; to see the pains everyone 
was at to ensure accuracy, one checking the other, the 
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veriest trifle hunted through minute after minute to its 
final resting place ; to see Mr Hope (whose official name 
was Old Squaretoes) labour so unweariedly : all this was 
something in the way of enlightenment and experience. 
Clank went the great Mill, wheel inside wheel, levers 
and cranks and safety valves everywhere, and now it 
whirred madly, and now smoothly ponderously did 
grind : and there sat I in the Clearing-room, knee deep 
in the wheat and the chaff. 

Our room was large, with painted walls lined with 
cupboards and pigeon-holes, brown kamptulicon on 
the floor, and three high windows looking upon the 
river. In it were seven of us, five Men clerks, a Second 
class clerk, and Mr Hope. Generally we agreed well 
together ; but everything was differently ordered from 
what I had found it in the Ledger branch. Discipline 
was strict Work was constant, endless. No time now 
for skylarking, or discussion, or reading the news. All 
was done by the clock that faced Mr Hope upon the 
wall. At five minutes past ten we were in our seats ; 
forty minutes we had for luncheon ; not sooner than 
five minutes to four we washed and changed our jackets. 
It was irksome enough at first I longed sometimes 
for a while with Con Sullivan and the Captain, or ten 
minutes of the tea club, or a talk with Oliver over a 
pipe in Mr Cherry's comfortable chair. Often I had 
the impulse to thump my table, to dance on the hearth- 
rug, to fling Tax lists at someone's head, to shout ob- 
scenities down the telephone. Routine had gripped me. 
I was being moulded into a pattern. Presently I should 
become a machine, precise a^ the revolving stamp, stifl* 
and bloodless as an office ruler. Yet perhaps not. I 
kept a heart in me, something of a soul. I had glimpses 
of the river and the barges, the cabs going along the 
Embankment, the sky sometimes and the sun. Even in 
my office coat I could think of Nell. Over my luncheon, 
that must not cost more than tenpence per diem, I had 
chance to make merry with Oliver, Gleeson, and Con 
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Sullivan for forty minutes every day. At four o'clock 
came freedom and the world again. On Saturday after- 
noons and Sundays I could play the man. After a 
while I learnt the ropes, as we said, found ways and 
times of escape— chance talks on the stairs or in the 
corridors, stolen visits to Oliver and the genial Mr 
Cherry, odd whiles of human converse with my col- 
leagues, during Old Squaretoes' absence. I needed 
these little diversions. They did me good. It was not 
in me, never could be in me, to develop into a machine 
of the perfect Hope pattern. 

Mr Hope was head of our room. His official position 
was just over the thick black Line. Age forty-six. 
Salary about three hundred pounds a year. In person 
he was middle-sized, somewhat portly and florid; his 
face a little weak, a little stupid; his mouth hidden 
beneath a thick grey moustache; his crown bald and 
shining; his eyes good-natured, heavy, tired. In his 
worn frock-coat, striped trousers, spotted double-breasted 
waistcoat, full black scarf, thick square-toed shoes and 
drab gaiters, he had a decorous and respectable air. He 
was always clean and neat as a new pin ; always wore 
a frock-coat and silk hat ; always carried an umbrella ; 
always in official hours had protectors of cartridge 
paper over his cuffs. As a man he was kindly, just, 
narrow in mind and rigid, a thorough Tory, a staunch 
Churchman, without pretensions to education or culture ; 
but what Mr Hope was, as man and citizen, does not 
matter I think. Before everything, in everything, he 
was an official. He lived for the office. It had his 
heart, filled his thoughts. Through the most of thirty 
years he had slaved devotedly ; had shaped himself and 
been shaped into an almost perfect part of the machine. 
He never made a mistake. He knew every strand of 
the ropes. He seemed tireless. He was order itself. 
Like a planet he moved in eternal routine. You might 
set your watch by his doings. At ten o'clock precisely 
he came in ; at eleven drank a glass of water ; at one- 
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fifteen cleansed and brushed himself, drew his chair near 
a window, spread a red silk handkerchief over his knees, 
and spent half-an-hour in munching sandwiches, sipping 
water, and slowly assimilating the political leader ot the 
morning's Times, Luncheon done he carefully folded 
his sandwich-tin in brown paper and laid it beside his 
gloves on the mantel ; then wiped his fingers on a 
duster ; then lighted a cigarette, returned to the window, 
and for ten minutes stood looking upon the world with- 
out. So, for nearly every day pf nearly thirty years, at 
the same minutes of the hour, Mr Hope had stood 
smoking his cigarette and gazing out upon London. 
He never weariwi of the sight He loved all that — ^the 
Embankment, the traffic, the trees, the river and all 
upon it, the buildings, the bridges, the murky sky, the 
colour, the very smell of London. It was part of his 
existence, of his career, of his tape-swathed self. London 
and the office : there was Mr Hope. He amused me 
just as Mr Cherry had done, made me wonder too. How 
could he labour so ? Had he reward for it all ? How 
came it that one so devoted, so competent, did not get 
promotion ? I had yet to learn that it is not the man 
who shapes bricks and lays them most skilfully, it is 
the man who shows himself fittest to control the brick- 
layers, who is made ganger. 

Notwithstanding that his sympathies were not with 
our class, Mr Hope was kind to me; and when he 
learnt that I was a Devonian born his kindness grew. 

** Ha ! That's where you come from, Thome," he said 
to me, as I stood by him at the window, in one of his 
contemplative ten minutes. "A Devon man? Hum. 
That's interesting. Let me see. Helscombe — Hels- 
combe? Yes; I think I've heard of the place. An 
old church, isn't there, with a three-decker pulpit ? Of 
course. I've heard the wife speak of it. She— ah — she 
comes from Devon too, you know. Met her during one 
of my holidays. ... By the way, Thorne," said Mr 
Hope, with a glance at the clock, '' you must come to 
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see us. Just come with me one evening and take pot 
luck, you know. I expect a young fellow like you is a 
bit lonely sometimes in lodgings. We can have a 
smoke afterwards, you know, and a talk — and Mrs 
Hope will be pleased to see you. Yes. Please touch 
the bell, Thome, and ask Higgs to fill my inkpots. 
Have you indexed those papers? . . ." 

I had a feeling that Mr Hope's invitation was only a 
matter of form, for even socially Men clerks and the 
Others did not mix much; but when, later on, he 
renewed it warmly, I of course accepted, and one even- 
ing accompanied him to his home. 

We walked all the way, along the Embankment, 
over Westminster Bridge, by the river past St Thomas* 
Hospital to Vauxhall, and thence by the South Lambeth 
Road on into Brixton. 

"Hope you don't mind walking, Thorne," said Mr 
Hope, and with shoulders back, toes well out, umbrella 
swinging, went striding along. " It's splendid exercise, 
you know — stimulates the liver, and that kind of thing. 
Since I've been in the Tax Office I haven't miss^ 
my walk, morning and evening, a score of times. 
Keeps me fit, you know — and keeps me punctual. 
Don't depend on tramcars and omnibuses, Thorne, if 
you want to keep time at the office ; use your feet. . . . 
Fine view that, isn't it, of the House of Commons? 
Matchless, sir, matchless in the world. What of your 
Devon hills and moors beside that ? Eh ? " 

"Yes," I answered, "it's pretty good. But — don't 
you think the country has fine points too ? " 

"No. I don't. Beastly place, I call it. What's in it 
but dirt and cows and yokels and cabbages, and all 
that kind of thing. Never put my foot in it if I can 
help it. The wife likes it ; but then she was bom there. 
Point of view, Thorne ; point of view. Every man to 
his taste. London's mine. It's got everything. Look 
at it," said Mr Hope, with a majestic sweep of his 
umbrella. " Finest city in the world, sir. Wait till you 
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know it as well as I do, Thome. You won't care much 
for your beastly country then. No, you won't ... By 
the way, I hear you fellows are still busy with your 
agitation. Hum. Can't see that you're very wise. 
Nothing can come of trying to force the hands of the 
Authorities. I may have grievances myself, but I 
would never dream — it's not dignified, Thome. We 
public officials should be above that kind of thing. . . ." 

" Yes, but you forget, Mr Hope, that what we want is 
only a chance. Why shouldn't we be able to rise ? " 

" Conditions of service, Thorne. Conditions of ser- 
vice. It's all down in black and white. I knew what 
to expect when I entered. You fellows knew exactly 
what to expect when you entered. I have no right of 
complaint Neither have you fellows. . . ." 

And thereafter you may figure Mr Hope and me, as 
we walked, fighting again the etemal battle of the Top 
and Bottom dogs. Point of view, sirs ; point of view. 

At last we came to Mr Hope's residence in UfTra 
Road, Brixton. It was a semi-detached villa of red 
brick; a grass patch between iron railing and bow 
window in front, a longer patch bordered with flower 
beds behind ; cork-faced plant boxes on the sills ; flat 
brass bands adoming the bedroom windows ; right and 
left a hundred other residences exactly like it 

As we went down the narrow pathway, a woman 
sitting in the bay window looked up from her knitting, 
smiled, and rose. This was Mrs Hope. She met us in 
the hall, kissed Mr Hope, gave me welcome, and whilst 
Mr Hope was preparing for dinner talked with me in 
the small drawing-room that looked upon the garden. 
She was a plump little woman, with strong hands, a 
determined chin, and a face that had defied all the 
efforts of Brixton to efface its West Country comeliness 
and bloom. She had a smooth rich voice, a placid air, 
and everything about her was homely, her dress, her 
speech, even the old-fashioned furniture and omaments 
of the house. I liked her. She was tactful, pleasant. 
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As it happened, I had stayed with relations once in her 

Birt of the country ; and several times she had been to 
elscombe. So at once we were on a friendly footing. 
I gathered that she had small love for London, but 
kept longing always for the old place among the 
orchards, whence, so many years ago now, Mr Hope 
had brought her to share his life in a London suburb. 

This I gathered whilst we talked in the drawing- 
room, and afterwards as we sat at dinner in the bow- 
windowed dining-room. It was a simple meal : boiled 
leg of mutton and turnips, rhubarb tart, and bread and 
cheese. We drank ale. Our conversation was not 
exciting. Mr Hope talked a good deal of shop in his 
important, slightly superior way, I joining in when 
necessary, Mrs Hope enduring patiently what clearly 
was her daily infliction and, when possible, leading the 
talk into more interesting channels. You must not 
think of her as showing any scorn of Thomas and his 
weariful official topics. She admired him, had pride in 
him. He was her centre and sun, the great man who, but 
for enemies and ill chances, would long ago have gained 
due official reward. But clearly she had views and 
interests of her own ; and liked to give them expression. 
So, when opportunity came, she and I talked Devon 
and its glories, and Thomas thereupon magnified his 
London, and Rachel (it pleased me to hear the name 
again) in consequence made shrewd, yet always good- 
humoured retort 

*' Beastly country indeed," she said once. " Beastly 
London, I say. Oh, dear me, it's hard to understand 
the taste of people who prefer to live in herds in 
miserable streets. Millions of them all breathing each 
other's breath, and always in each other's way, and 
always seeing only bricks and mortar. Have you ever 
been in Bethnal Green, Mr Thome ? Isn't it shocking 
to think of human beings caring to live there? And 
have you ever looked at the backs on the line from 
Victoria to Clapham Junction? Oh, dear me, dear 
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me ! And how much better are we here in Brixton ? 
The life is so paltry and artificial. The people seem to 
have no nature, no character. They're all made up. 
They aren't really alive. ... I had two ladies here this 
afternoon — Mrs Renshaw and her married daughter, 
Thomas — and they wearied me. The style of the poor 
dears, and their talk — just as though I didn't know their 
husbands were bank clerks ! It's wicked, I know ; but 
these suburban madams always make me talk and act 
like a dairymaid. I take a positive delight in making 
them gasp. Oh, I can hear them discussing me on the 
way home. * Such a vulgar woman, my dear ; but what 
can you expect of one bred in the country and married 
to a mere civil servant? Poor thing! I do pity that 
poor Mr Hope — he's such a nice man.' " 

" Good, Rachel," said Mr Hope, with a guffaw. " Ton 
my word that's pretty neat A mere civil servant, and 
such a nice man. Ha, ha. Very good indeed, Rachel. 
, . . You mustn't be carried away, Thorne, by Mrs 
Hope. She — ah — ^has a gift of sarcasm. Doesn't mean 
it all, you know. Do you, my dear ? " 

" I mean a great deal of it, Thomas. If I had my 

way Ah, well," sighed Mrs Hope, " it doesn't matter. 

I suppose if I had my wish I'd soon have another." 

" Of course you would, Rachel. You'd be wishing to 
be back in your beastly London. Human nature, my 
dear. I know. Best place in the world, Thorne, is 
London. Healthiest climate — ^finest streets — noblest 
river — everything you want. . . ." 

Dinner over, Mr Hope lit his pipe and took me into 
the garden. It was late springtime, and already, under 
Mrs Hope's loving care, the narrow borders were full of 
flowers struggling bravely for existence. With Mrs Hope, 
I suppose, they stood instead of the children she would 
have cherished ; but Mr Hope had no eye for them. 

" Ever been to Kew, Thorne ? " he asked. " Fine place 
that Those hothouses, eh? And the palm-houses? 
Ah ! . . . Not a bad little place I have here, Thome ? 
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Quiet, commodious, and all that. Bought it- through 
a Building society. Best way. Nothing like having 
your own house. . . . Great convenience these patent 
dust-bins. . . . Shall we — ah — go in? Perhaps you'd 
like to see my little snuggery?" 

The snuggery was a small back room on the first 
floor, simply furnished with a chair and table, a square 
of carpet, and a little bookcase holding dictionaries, 
some yellow-backed novels, and a complete set of Tax 
Office reports. On the walls were a few framed photo- 
graphs of London. The table might have been the 
same at which Mr Hope laboured every day — trays, 
inkpots, pencils, scissors, all complete. Here of an 
evening he toiled often over papers that he had carried 
home in a despatch bag; here sat engaged on the 
documents and books of his private affairs. The docu- 
ments were tied about with red tape. The books, as he 
pridefuUy explained, were kept on strict official prin- 
ciples, each item of receipt and expenditure with its 
own Vote and elaborate system of Sub-heads. Vote /. 
— Household Expenses^ ;f 102. Vote II. — Personal Ex- 
penses, £2$, Vote V. — Coals, £7: and so on. 

" Like to know where I am, Thome," said Mr Hope. 
" Order— economy — system, those are my principles. 
Quite impossible it is for there to be any extravagance 
without discovering it Waste of coals, or gas, by the 
servant: there is last year's expenditure. Butcher, 
baker, provision merchant : here they all are. Outlay 
on clothes : here it is. Boots — soap — kindling wood — 
furniture — ^tobacco— liquors — postage stamps : here is 
the amount allotted to each and the expenditure to a 
farthing. . . . Photographs there of famous places. My 
little library — ^not much — no time for reading, Thome. 
None. Ever read TAe Lady in White, by — ^by — who 
the deuce wrote it ? Oh, to be sure. Wilkie Collins. 
Extraordinary book that. I've read it twenty times. 
Marvellous. Take it home with you if you like, Thome. 
. . . Shall we — ah — join Mrs Hope downstairs." 
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For the rest of the evening we sat in the dining- 
room, smoking, talking very much as we had talk^ 
over dinner, Mr Hope sipping a glass of whisky and 
water, Mrs Hope knitting by the table and sometimes 
enlivening the conversation with a remark. She was 
wonderfully patient. I am sure her ears must have 
buzzed that night with official jai^n. But perhaps 
by then she was hardened against it all. I remember 
feeling, in a dim way, that with her rested the gift of 
peace. A little less suppression of herself and there 
might have been trouble in that suburban home. 

Not long afterwards, on a certain evening, I found 
the newslx>ys crying the failure of an Investment 
Society. Feeling curious, I bought a paper and, as I 
half expected, read that it was The Ajax which had 
fallen. '' Hello," said I to myself, ''how will that affect 
old Willard ? He is largely interested. He is one of 
the directors. Ho, ho. Pride before a fall," I said ; 
then, with a fleeting thought for the unfortunate in- 
vestors, walked on, thinking now of certain personal 
consequences that might result from the crash. I did 
not think deeply. I was too ignorant for that But 
I had apprehensions, hopes. 

Knowing that Mrs Flynn was an investor, I went 
down during the evening to see her in the kitchen. 
She was sitting by the table, a litter of pink receipts 
atid open documents spread before her ; and near her 
sat a burly man, with a florid face and a bushy red 
beard. Seeing me, Mrs Flynn swept the litter into 
a heap and pushed back her chair. She looked troubled 
and the man wore a dazed expression. 

"Ah, Mr Robert, it's yourself. Sure I never heard 
your foot on the stairs. We were just going into some 
matters of business here by ourselves." Confusion 
was now blent with trouble on Mrs Flynn's face. 
" You'll be knowing who this is? " she continued. " It's 
— ^it's my friend, Mr Judkins. William, this will be 
Mr Robert" 
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William heaved himself to his feet I put my hand 
in his massive clutch. '' How are you, Mr Judkins ? " 
I said. " Glad to know you. It's fine weather, isn't it ? " 

"The same here," answered William. "Yes, I 
reckon 'tis fine weather, sir. A drop o' rain though 
wouldn't be amiss in my line o' business." 

" No. I suppose it wouldn't" William stood tower- 
ing above the table, a heavy hand upon it ; his eyes 
turning slowly from me to Mrs Flynn and from her to 
the litter of papers. I felt the intruder ; yet felt un- 
able to go. " And how are you, Mrs Flynn ? " I asked. 

" Ah, I'm well enough. Won't you be taking a chair, 
Mr Robert." We all sat down. " Yes, I'm well enough, 
thank God, but — troubled. I suppose you have heard 
the news ? " 

" About The Ajax} Yes, I have. It's a bad busi- 
ness I fear, Mrs Flynn. It will mean misery to a good 
many people." 

" Ah, indeed and that is true, Mr Robert Ruin and 
misery it will mean. Poor deluded creatures losing 
their little all like that ! Gone. Just as if it had been 
flung in the sea. That's the way." Mrs Flynn paused ; 
sighed deeply ; wiped her eyes with a comer of her 
apron ; looked at William ; turned again to me. " We 
were talking about it all when you came down, Mr 
Robert It's — ^it's no use hiding things. Sure it will 
all come out anyway. We're in the crash with the rest, 
Mr Robert — Mr Judkins and me." 

" Oh, I'm sorry, Mrs Flynn. I really am. It's terrible. 
I hope it doesn't mean very much to you both." 

" Aw, that's as may be. It couldn't mean a deal to 
a poor struggling creature like myself— but it means 
all I had put by for whatever was coming. Every 
penny. All gone just as if it had been flung in the sea. 
If s a sore blow. Ah, God help me I But sure it's the 
will of God." 

" I'm sorry," was all I could say. " I'm very sorry." 

"I know you are, Mr Robert; but sure what good 
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is it being sorry ; and what about me anyway. I can 
struggle on, with the help of Grod. But think of all 
the rest. And think of Mr Judkins there — him that 
was hoping to buy a little business when his turn came. 
He had nearly all paid up. He trusted them with 
everything. And now — and now — all gone just as if 
it had been flung in the sea." 

I could understand what losing his all meant to Mr 
Judkins; knew what it meant to Mrs Flynn. They 
had been saving together, planning together, hoping 
for the happy time when together they should start 
that little greengrocery business. And now their hopes 
were dashed. They must begin again, must wait and 
wait. 

" It's bad, Mr Judkins," I said. « It's terrible. I'm 
truly sorry. But perhaps it's not so bad after all. 
There may be something left for you yet" 

Slowly William shook his great head, and stroked 
his beard, and pursed his lips. " I'm fearing, sir," he 
said. "Things don't work out like that What's left 
will be little, and whatever it might be won't come to 
the likes of us. There's lawyers, and there's creditors, 
and there's directors. . . ." 

"Ay, there's directors," cried Mrs Flynn in sudden 
passion. "It's them, the blackguards! My heart's 
curse upon them for what they've done! Deluding 
poor people with their lying promises, taking the 
hard-earned money from them and wasting it in their 
divilments, living like lords in their fine houses on 
what didn't belong to them — ah, the eternal villains, 
and may the curse of God rest upon them I May the 
cry of the widow and orphan and all they've ruined 
haunt them till their dying hour. . . ." 

It was a fearful thing to see this distracted woman, 
her face livid and eyes blazing in it; and her voice 
shrieking out maledictions made me shudder. " Don't, 
Ellen," pleaded Mr Judkins. " Cursing is no use. We 
have to bear it, Ellen. Don't now— don't" 
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"But I will," cried Mrs Flynn. "Why should I be 
keeping black curses in my heart? What have the 
blackguards done for you and me that I should spare 
them ? The cowards 1 The thieves and villains ! 
Robbers of the poor — robbers of the poor, may sorrow 
and desolation have you ! . . . Ah, Bridget, what's been 
your portion this many a year is mine now. Rogues of 
landlords and rogues of directors, they're all the same 
and they bleed us all. . . . And mightn't we have 
known? But like fools we trusted them. . • . Your 
Willard & Co., with his fat face and his brown-paper 
boots — the crafty, hard-hearted ould rogue ! I distrusted 
him always. He was merciless as a Jew. Money down 
to the minute, fines, threats — he had no pity. And all 
for what ? To enrich himself, and have his fine house. 
. . . The robber! May the money he's thieved from 
us be a curse to him, and may the curse be on him and 
his till the end of time. . . ." 

Of a sudden Mrs Flynn stopped and let fall her hands, 
and her face flushed, and she stood looking at me. 
" Mr Robert," she said, in her natural voice, " I forgot. 
I said more than I meant. Sure I'd never put my curse 
on the innocent, or on anyone belonging to you. Why 
no. I'd bless them, and I do. It's only him^ Mr 
Robert. You know that, don't you, and you'll forgive 
me for going too far? " 

I rose and took Mrs Flynn's hland. "There's no- 
thing to forgive, Mrs Flynn, when nothing was meant. 

I understand. I wish I could help you. But — but 

Oh, it's no good talking! Comfort her, Mr Judkins. 
And may you both be happy soon," 

Had Mrs Flynn known everything, would she, I 
wonder, have spared Mr Willard her curse ? Whilst she 
raved, he was facing his own ruin at home, pacing his 
room upstairs, drinking, drinking. A while longer and 
he was stricken down. Before morning the self-made 
man was with his Maker. 
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CHAPTER IX 

There followed a cruel time. Happily the details of 
it need not be written here. Much can be passed over ; 
the rest suggested. About The Ajax and its concerns, 
its fall, the misery that ensued to thousands, you may 
read, if you will, in the newspapers of the period ; there 
too may read how Mr Willard, and others, were whelmed 
in the general ruin. It is an old story, I suppose, and 
one that has been repeated since. Not for me is it to 
apportion blame. I like to think that Mr Willard, for 
one, meant well. With other clever, and it may be not 
too scrupulous men, he had embarked on a venture 
oflfering advants^es to the public — ^high rates of interest, 
frequent chances of allotment, easy terms of borrowing, 
full return at last of augmented investments — and o( 
course promising advantages to themselves. All went 
well for a time, perhaps would have continued to go 
well had not the directors begun speculating with the 
money entrusted to them. Then came losses, borrow- 
ings, tampering with accounts and balance sheets, a 
final effort by Mr Willard, at leas.t, to stem disaster by 
means of private funds — and so collapse. Tie Ajax 
failed. Misery fell upon great numbers of people. To 
that home in the Camberwell New Road came desola- 
tion. All was gone or would have to go. And death 
crowned the ruin. 

Perhaps in striking Mr Willard down so swiftly, 
death was merciful, both to him and his. Whilst it 
lasted the agony must have been terrible. The news — 
the shadow of doom — ^the horror of suspense whilst that 
foot went pacing behind the locked door, up and down, 
ceaselessly — ^the crash on the floor at last — ^the hours of 
waiting through the black night — the end. All this 
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was cruel, and all was not yet over. For when the dead 
man was laid away, still had to come realisation of the 
wreck he had made, still the shame of revelations and 
memories had to be endured. Poverty was not the 
worst that fell upon Mrs Willard and her children. 
Her secrets came out, and other secrets not hers. The 
world heard of gambling debts, of a mortgaged business, 
of secret dissipation, of unfaithfulness. There was more, 
some of it true, a deal of it malicious invention : but 
enough has been said. Mr WiUard sinned much; 
he died miserably ; and his sins lived after him. Yet 
which of us is justified in throwing one stone ? Not I 
at any rate. I prefer to think of the man as I re- 
member him one day in the garden, stepping through 
the sunshine with his arm in Nell's and admiring his 
flowers. There was good in him, Nell says slo. His 
wife mourned him sincerely. 

A long time went before everything was known and 
settled. It was a weary, bitter time. Mrs Willard, 
despite shattered health and many indignities, bore the 
trial bravely. Nell was wonderful. Bertie played the 
man. I did what little I could, chiefly by way of com- 
forting. At the end Mrs Willard found herself home- 
less, almost penniless. Friends did their best for her. 
There were plans to And her a place as matron in an 
orphanage, to buy her a little fancy business, to start 
her in a lodging-house in Brixton or Bournemouth. 
But her health, and perhaps her heart, was broken. So, 
with the annuity of forty pounds a year and the few 
personal eflects allowed her by the charity of the 
creditors, she took refuge with relatives in Streatham. 
Nell could have gone with her, but preferring indepen- 
dence, she resumed her old work under Miss TomkinSi 
boarding meanwhile in a friendly home in CamberwelL 
Bertie found lodgings in Kennington ; presently, took 
advantage of a break in Herbert Laking's affairs and 
his consequent ascent to my old attic, and moved into 
the room above mine. I was glad to have Bertie so 
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near me. Recent events had sobered him a good deal 
and given him chance to show what was best in him. 
It pleased me to find him less concerned at his own 
fate than the fate of his mother and sister. He spoke 
of working hard to make a home for them, had hopes 
too of one day clearing his name by making restitution 
to the investors. Without being sanguine of the result 
of his good resolutions, for not any trouble could change 
Bertie's nature, I encouraged him in them. He was 
now in a good situ^^ion as clerk and cashier in a coal 
merchant's office ; and for a wonder, still kept the affec- 
tions of his fair-haired Flo. " She is a comfort, that 
girl, Rob," he said. " She makes me feel good. I mean 
to work, old man — and when something turns up — I'll 
marry her. Then mother could come and live with us, 
and Nell too perhaps, and — and — — Eh, Rob, wouldn't 
that be fine?" 

I kept to myself my opinion of Bertie's latest project 
It seemed of a kind with all the rest Not even to Nell 
did I disclose it, and what I kept now from Nell was 
little worth while. We saw each other constantly. I 
went with her each morning to Gresham Street, walked 
back with her each evening. All our Saturday after- 
noons and holidays we spent together. On Sundays 
we heard Spurgeon in the morning, and in the afternoon 
went to see Mrs Willard. Our diversion now took the 
form of long walks, excursions to Epping forest, the 
Catford valley, Hayes common, varied occasionally by 
visits to the public Museums and Galleries, to Lord's or 
the Oval. Sometimes Bertie came with us. We had 
supper several times with the Olivers, tea at least once 
with Miss Kingdom and Mrs Flynn. From all places 
of amusement we kept away. The shadow lay over us 
still. Often of course, in our diversions, going hand in 
hand and deep in our own concerns, the shadow lifted 
or we forgot it, and as time went on it lay less heavily ; 
but our wont was to go soberly. We had walked in the 
deep valley. Nell had suffered bitter things. Never 
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again could we be quite ad we had been In that glorious 
time of discovery. We were older. Experience had 
taught and shaped us, matured us, added many rings 
to our growth. I 'think we were happier, I know we were 
closer, for it. Nothing binds like trouble. Real happi- 
ness follows affliction. It is those, I think, who have 
seen death, or tasted its bitterness, who best value life 
and its gifts. These may be poor reflections. I think 
they mean something. I think it means something 
that I am able to make them. 

Time went on, healing, brightening. Early in the 
autumn I spent a fortnight with father. His health was 
improved. He seemed better contented. Good news 
of John, who was doing well in New Zealand and wrote 
glowing accounts of his experiences, pleased him. 
" He's a good lad," said father, not with any reflection 
upon me, "a good lad. I like the way he writes — 
manly — manly. And he doesn't forget his home. 
That's a good sign. You notice how he asks about 
you, Robert, and says he wishes you were with him. I 
wish you were, lad. I wish I were too. I'd like to see 
that glorious young country — ^to have air and room — to 
get back to simplicity for a while. Well, perhaps I may 
yet. Who knows ? " 

We discussed at length The Ajax affair and its tragic 
consequences. ** Ah," said father, " the curse of money ! 
This making haste to get rich is the malady of these 
times. No one is content to be simple. The well-to-do 
want to be better, the poor envy everyone but their 
fortunate selves. When I Was young people put their 
savings under the hearthstone : now they invest them, 
and usually lose them. I'm no bett^ myself, perhaps. 
This Liberator may go some day — but I think not It's 
worked by God-fearing men. No matter. I thank 
God that down here we are nearly free of the malady. 
Give me peace and a crust in my old age and I shall be 
content. . . . Robert, I have been thinking over what 
you told me about that unfortunate family. They are 
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fearfully punished. Nemesis — Nemesis. And, as it so 
often is, the innocent are punished with the guilty. 
That poor stricken woman — I pity her — ^not because of 
her poverty but because of her shame. Eh, Robert, but 
it must be a cruel thing to be burdened with shame of 
the dead. God preserve us from such indignity. . . • 
And that poor young girl too. Robert, I wouldn't 
advise — ^no— but I think, if you love each other — and 
I know you do— it would be better to get married. 
Not too soon. Let the sky clear. But I wouldn't let 
worldly considerations stand in the way. Poverty 
won't hurt you. It's the happiest condition in life. 
I'm sure of it Given health, shelter and food, and 
voung people who trust each other needn't fear that 
blessings will be withheld. Make a home, Robert, the 
best you can, and take her to it I wouldn't advise — 
no— but I think that would be best for you and best 
for her. . . ." 

You will see how greatly time and circumstance had 
tempered father, not only in his relation to myself, but 
also in his contemplation of things. He had wisdom 
and knowledge far exceeding any that I could ever 
attain; and, now that pride was humbled in him, he 
could give kindly expression to these. Already, in 
Helscombe and about it, people had discovered the 
change; so that many, as I saw, came seeking his 
counsel and sympathy. This satisfied me and gave me 
latter pride in him : need I add that his counsel to 
myself was taken to heart More particularly did I 
ponder his words to me about Nell. They chimed 
with my own thoughts and wishes. I had not, you may 
be sure, been back in London many days before telling 
Nell all that father had said, all that I wished and 
asked. 

''Shall we, dearest?" I said, we sitting among the 
trees in Kensington Gardens, the dusk gathering and 
the leaves of autumn lying thick about us. " Shall we 
try what we can do? I haven't much to offer you. 
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People may call us foolish. But I don't care — if you 
don't We love each other, and that will carry us 
on. Nell— Nell. What do you think? Shall we 
try? Nell, look at me. I ask you. What do you 
say?" 

Then Nell looked up at me and her hand closed 
firmly upon mine. "What can I say, Rob," she 
answered. " Yes, dearest, let us try. But you're sure, 
Rob?" 
"Of what, Nell?" 

" That I'm good enough — that you won't get tired of 
me?" 

"Tired, Nell! Of you?" I put my arm about her 
and drew her to me. "Chance that, Nell, and you 
won't chance much. Tired! It is I who should ask. 
Nell, are ytm sure ? " 
"Of what, Rob?" 

" That I'm good enough — that you won't get tired of 
me?" 
" Perfectly, Rob." 

" It will be very different then, Nell, you know. 
You'll find me out I'll be cross and stupid. I'll 
grumble about my food. Perhaps I might grow into 
a tyrant You won't be able to get rid of me. Every 
day you'll have to endure my ways, and my Norman 

Conquest nose, and " 

" Ah," said Nell, " I forgot that Perhaps I would 

perhaps I would." 

"You would what, Nell?" 

"Why, grow tired of your Norman Conquest nose. 
If s a risk, Rob. Perhaps we had better not after all." 
She nestled ctoser to me. " Don't mind me, dear old 
boy. Let us try, Rob. I'll do my very best We shall 
be so happy. I know it I know it" 

" So do I, Nell. Ah, but I long for the time to come. 
Soon — soon ! Nell, when shall it be ? " 

"Not yet — not yet" Nell sighed and sat quiet a 
minute. "I couldn't yet, Rob. All that is with me 
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still. I want to feel merry again, to forget You 
understand, Rob, don't you ? " 

" I do, Nell. Of course I do. And we have every- 
thing to settle, haven't we? It's really serious, you 
know. What have I ? How can we live ? Where are 
things to come from ? Nell, it really is a pretty serious 
business. We'll be jolly poor, you know." 

"What of that, Rob? The poorer the better. I've 
seen enough of All will come right, dearest." 

"Yes, I suppose it will. Anyhow, we're not afraid. 
We can start somehow. I have saved a little. Next 
March I'll get my increment of fifteen pounds. That 
will make my salary ninety-five pounds a year. There 
will be nothing else, not a penny. I'm not going to let 
you work, Nell. By Jove, no ! We'll live or starve on 
what I can earn. Can we manage on that, Nell ? Eh ? 
What do you think?" 

"Of course we can, Rob. Millions manage on far 
less." 

"Yes, they do. And so can we. All we want is a 
start But, Nell, ifs the start, girl — it's the start that 
bothers me. We must have chairs and tables, and pots 
and pans, and kniyes and forks, and all the rest We 
simply mustn't try furnished apartments. As Mrs 
Flynn says, it would be like flinging good money into 
the sea. How are we to get everything ? What I have 
saved, and what I can save, won't go far. If I worked 
my fingers off I couldn't earn another penny at the 
office." 

" Perhaps I can save a little, Rob." 

"What! Out of fifteen shillings a week? Nell, I 
won't have that I'd rather we started in one of Mrs 
Flynn's attics, and lived on oatmeal like James Nixon, 
than have you think of such a thing." 

" Then perhaps we'd better not, Rob," said Nell. 

" Eh ? What do you mean, girl ? " 

" Better not try." 

"You're teasing, Ndl. Don't, dearest Look here. 
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We've got to settle the time. Leave all else in the 
hands of God, as Mrs Flynn says ; but I must know that. 
Wait now. This is October. Next March I get my 
increment. Easter is in April. Then the sunshine will 
be here again, and — and — Nell, shall we say April ? " 

" Yes, Rob. Let it be in the sunshine." 

** Good. Then April is fixed. That will give us time 
to arrange, and look about November, December, 
January, February, March — only five months — and then 
ourselves together, Nell. Always. Always! Five 
months ? Ah, but it's a long time. The winter has to 
go yet — the black horrible winter. Ugh ! How I hate 
it. Mud and rain, cold and fog, the sun looking at us 
once a month over the roofs. . . . Nell, mustn't it be 
splendid to live somewhere in everlasting summer? 
California, now ? Or even New Zealand ? Think of 
John, the lucky chap, out there in that grand place. 
His letters to father made me envious. Can go the 
whole year round in his shirt sleeves. My word! . . . 
Well, never mind. Maybe we'll be rich some day, Nell, 
and then well chase the sunshine about the world. 
And supposing we never can " 

" We'll make it, Rob, for ourselves." 

" Why, yes we will, Nell. Make the fire blaze, laugh, 
and there's a California of our own. All our own, girl. 
Ourselves two. Always together. My word, Nell, 
won't it be splendid?" 

It was settled, then. Thereafter, through those 
months of winter, you may figure Nell and me going 
happily, engaged in our leisure hours on the delightful 
task of planning our home. Such discussions we had, 
such calculating and pondering, such unwearied journey- 
ing too and questing 1 Is there a furniture shop in South 
London before whose windows we did not spend hours, 
selecting a hearthrug here, a table there, choosing a 
carpet we would have, or a brass-mounted coal scuttle, 
even making bold to pass judgment on five-guinea bed- 
room suites, and stained overmantels at thiity shillings 
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that reflected an appearance of our eager faces ? Before 
china shops too, and hardware establishments, and 
emporiums full of sacrifices in the shape of curtains at 
three and eleven three, blankets at six and eleven 
three, and dazzling piles of household linen, we 
lingered long, judging, comparing, noting prices in 
penny note-£>olcs, squandering money like spendthrifts. 
It was glorious fun. 

Also through hundreds of miles of suburban streets, 
dreary places most of them, even in the lamplight, we 
trudgea, questing a likely place for our home. For 
penniless people we were very particular. We wanted 
quiet, respectability, air, chance of sunshine, cheapness, 
access to shops yet freedom from them, and as much room 
as possible. Two rooms at least we required; seven 
and sixpence a week was to be our maximum rent ; and 
we were to be the only lodgers. Demanding so much, 
we found selection difficult Usually Nell made in- 
quiries, I making observations on the pavement She 
enjoyed the task ; after a while became something of 
a hardened expert in it A glance into the hall, oil- 
cloth on the stairs, the landlady's face and appearance 
or way of answering, the cry of a baby, this or that 
decided her often at once ; and, even when the pre- 
liminaries were promising, not twice in a week perhaps 
did she need my opinion. Always something wrong. 
Always at the doorway, " Well, good-evening. I hope 
I haven't troubled you. We'll talk it over and if we 
decide anything we'll call again." 

" Seems to me, Nell," I used to say, ** we never shall 
decide anything. I say, old girl. People will begin to 
know us if we keep on like this much longer." 

" Let them," Nell would answer. " People should have 
what we want. Here's a nice street, Rob. Come along. 
Perhaps the very thing is down here. You take that side 
and ril take this. Watch the curtains, Rob, and the 
doorstep. If they're untidy there's not a bit of use in 
knocking." 
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At last, some time in February, we happened upon 
rooms in Dulwich that met nearly all our requirements. 
They made the upper flat in a two-storeyed cottage ; 
looked clean, comfortable, cheerful (our three C's) ; were 
rented at seven shillings a week, and would be vacant 
at Easter. Four rooms in all there were — think of that 
— a large front room which in our prideful humility we 
destined for a parlour ; a bedroom nine feet by ten feet, 
according to exact measurements taken and noted ; " a 
perfect love of a kitchen," with an open range, a dresser, 
a cupboard, and a wide window looking over a garden 
upon a railway embankment; a small scullery, with 
cemented floor, a sink and water tap, and, to quote Nell 
again, " the sweetest little copper in the world." Having 
viewed these several times, taken prudent counsel to- 
gether, interviewed the outgoing tenants, exchanged 
observations and references with the resident landlady, 
we decided upon occupation and bound ourselves there- 
to with payment down of a week's rent in advance. 

We had now our home; remained but to make it 
habitable. After long consideration we concluded that 
what ready money we might have in April would be 
needed for what we called Miscellaneous Expenditure : 
to wit, cost of gear and effects to be purchased item by 
item to best advantage, outlay on necessaries such as 
coal and oil, cost of NelTs wedding ring, marriage fees, and 
a small reserve, say of two pounds, wherewith to provide 
things unforeseen and overlooked. Our estimate for all 
this was fifteen pounds : our lowest estimate for general 
expenditure upon furniture and all the rest was thirty 
pounds more. We saw our way to finding the fifteen, 
but what of the thirty ? That was the g^reat question. 
We considered it fully ; thought of such solutions as 
borrowing from father or consulting a money-lender; 
at last, on the advice of Oliver, resolved to purchase on 
the Hire system. 

« It's the best way," said Oliver. " I did it. There's 
drawbacks of course. You get swindled a bit. You've 
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got to pay on the nail. The instalments are a nuisance. 
But you get a start, you know where you are, and so far 
as my experience goes you get decent treatment Any- 
way, it's better than getting into the hands of some 
hook-nosed Sheeny that will charge you two hundred 
per cent interest and sell you out at last" 

On the whole Oliver's advice seemed more practicable 
than that given me by Mr Hope. " Buy only the best," 
said he. " It's the cheapest in the long run. And buy 
<mly what you can pay for," 

" Rubbish," commented Nell. " It's easy for men like 
your Mr Hope to talk. Poor people must buy what 
they can get and pay for it how they can. Let's go 
to-morrow evenings Rob, and try one of these places 
that we see advertised." 

To one of these places, then, we went, and delivered 
ourselves into the hands of a swarthy and beaked 
gentleman who pounced upon us from behind the door of 
his shop and with an obsequious flourish of his silk hat 
requested our pleasure. Nell stated it briefly — goods 
to the value of twenty-five pounds on the three years 
Hire purchase system. The gentleman bowed, smirked, 
writhed his grubby fingers. We were about to be 
married ? Yes. We wished to furnish well and cheap ? 
Oh, yes. But was not twenty-five pounds small — mere 
nothing — not furnish one room? Say fifty pounds? 
Then forty? Ah, very well. - He, did not wish to 
offend the lady. Why no. And we could give names 
of two references ? And the gentleman's name was ? 
And the address? And the occupation? Ah! The 
Civil service? He had many customers in the Civil 
service. And we understood the condition of purchase 
and would sign the little agreement? Good. Very 
good. And now to business. 

" Rob," whispered Nell. " I hate him. Don't you ? " 

I had no opportunity to answer. With a flourish of 

coat tails the gentleman led us into the heart of his den 

and note-book in hand plunged into business. We 
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should want a little suite, eh ? Well, here was one that 
he could recommend. Had sold hundreds to customers 
in the Civil service. Solid walnut frames — best saddle- 
bags — flock stuffing — French polish — and cheap. Per- 
fect sacrifice. The usual price was Ten guineas, but to 
gentlemen in the Civil service his charge was Nine 
pounds fifteen. Shall we put down the little walnut 
suite (he called it suit^ like all his tribe) at Nine-fifteen 7 
No I Too dear for the lady ? Ah ! Well, how would 
this please the lady? See. Sofa. Two easy-chairs. 
Six small chairs. Walnut frames. Best springs. Best 
plush upholstery. A first-class line of goods. Couldn't 
be beaten in London. And cheap. Perfect sacrifice. 
The usual price was Nine guineas, but to us it would be 
only Nine pounds two and six. Shall we put down the 
little plush suU at Nine-two-six ? • . . 

Had I been alone I feel sure that the little plush suite 
would have gone down, and much more with it ; for the 
gentleman was so glib, and impressive, and evidently so 
used to having his imperious way with innocents, that I 
must have found him resistless. But Nell was there. 
She drew me aside and whispered, " Don't, Rob. It's 
all a swindle. He's asking pounds too much. Let's 
get away." I agreed, and Nell turned to the gentle- 
man. "Thank you," she said, "but I'm afraid your 
prices are too high for us. We are sorry to have 
troubled you. Should we not be able to do better 
elsewhere we shall call again. Good-evening." 

The gentleman said nothing, but his face looked 
evil. Boldly Nell marched out, and I followed her. 

" Oh, thank goodness," said Nell, with a long breath 
of relief. " I feel like a bird escaped from a hawk. 
Rob, wasn't he awful. His nose — and his eyes — and 
the rings on his dirty hands — and his breath. Faugh I 
And the insolence of the man. Why, Rob, he would 
have had us down for a hundred pounds before we 
knew where we were 1 Don't look at another window, 
Rob. Quick. Let's get away." 
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"Yes, Nell. But what are we to do, girl? We've 
got so little time, you know. Only a fortnight now. 
And everything to get And everything to do. Nell, 
*pon my soul, it's pretty serious, you know." 

" It would be twice as serious if we had been captured 
by that spider, Rob. Td rather sit on the floor and eat 
cross-legged than have one of his perfect sacrifices of 
suits in the house. Td cry every time I looked at it and 
thought what it cost us. Why, Rob, we can get the 
very identical thing, if we want it, in the Walworth 
Road for little more than half what he asked" 

"Ah, but can we, Nell? Can we get anything? 
Where's the money?" 

"Wait, Rob. Let me think. Oh, bother. Rob, I 
simply must have something to eat. My head is aching. 
Let's have some tea and talk things over quietly." 

Well, we had tea and our quiet talk ; and, as result 
of our talk, went straight to a certain furniture shop in 
Walworth and asked boldly of its proprietor to grant 
us a private interview. He was a large-browed little 
man, with benevolent eyes and a soft voice ; wore a long 
white apron and had bis shirt sleeves rolled up to the 
elbows. 

"I like him. Thank goodness he's English," whis- 
pered Nell, as we followed the Little man up the 
shop and into a small office. He offered us chairs; 
climbed upon a high desk-stool and sat waiting. It 
was Nell of course who talked. Frankly, I might say 
confidentially, she stated our case. We were about to 
be married. We wished to make our own home and 
to have it as comfortable as possible. We had some 
money, but not enough to buy everything. We had 
been looking about and had come to the conclusion 
that his stock was cheapest and best. Could he supply 
us, on easy terms, with say twenty-five pounds worth 
of goods at marked prices? 

The Little man pondered a minute, an elbow on 
the blotting pad and a hand round his big forehead. 
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Throughout Nell's statement, he had sat watching her 
and saying never a word. "It's not the best way to 
begin housekeeping/' he said at last " Debt is a bad 
burden for young married folk." 

"We know," answered Nell. "But what can we 
do?" 

" If you were my daughter I'd advise you to wait," 
said the Little man ; then smiled benignly and added, 
" But if I was the young man perhaps I wouldn't And 
it's bad business," he continued, when Nell and I had 
laughed, "to give credit I never do it myself, except 
to very old customers." 

"But isn't it bad business," returned Nell, "not to 
make new customers ? You really needn't be the least 
afraid. Come now. Do we look dishonest people ? " 

" I'm sure you're not But that's not the question. 
Plenty of honest people come to finding it impossible 
to pay their debts." 

"But we will. We'll give you good references." I 
whispered to Nell. " Oh, yes, and I must tell you that 
Mr Thome is in the Civil service. You know what 
that means. You could report him and get an order 
on his salary. Also the gentlemen to whom you may 
refer are in Mr Thome's office." 

The little Man nodded, took a directory from a shelf, 
put on his spectacles and over them looked at me. 
" What office, Mr Thome ? And your Christian name ? 
And the names of your references? Hope, you say? 
And Oliver, eh ? Yes — ^yes," said the Little man, and 
returned the directory to its place, and took off his 
spectacles, and sat rubbing the glasses with a comer of 
his apron. " Well, if s against my principles, Mr Thome, 
and Miss " 

"Willard," said Nell. 

The Little man frowned. " Any relation of — of " 

" Yes. His daughter," said Nell, and rose. 

" Ha ! " The Little man got from his stool and stood 
looking at the floor. I heard my heart beating. Nell 
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was pale. ''No matter/' said the Little man at last. 
" It's not for me to judge. We were members for many 
years of the same congregation." He turned to Nell, 
smiling. " Miss Willard," he said, " Fll do what I can 
for you. Let me see. Could you pay me five pounds 
down and two pounds a month on the balance plus 
five per cent?" 

Nell was trembling a little. I put my hand on her 
arm. " We might," she answered, " but five pounds is 
more than we can spare. I think we could pay three. 
And I think it would be wiser not to promise more 
than a pound every month." 

"I see." The Little man nodded. Doubtless he 
thought of the humiliation that had come to Nell — ^the 
sins of the father visited upon her. " Well, perhaps it 
would be wiser," he said. "" Call again in a day or two 
and ril have an agreement ready. Perhaps you'd like 
to have a look round, eh ? " 

"Not now, thank you," said Nell. "It's late, and 
we've taken up too much of your time already. I hope 
you understand how grateful we both are to you. Only 
for your kindness I don't know what we should have 
done." 

"Thafs all right, Miss Willard. Don't mention it, 
please. I'm only too glad to help you. Bless you, I've 
been young myself. Well, good-night, miss. Good- 
night to you, sir. And I'll expect you in a day or 
two." 

We walked a good way in silence. I knew the pain 
that Nell felt. Presently she spoke. " Rob, I wish we 
hadn't gone there. It's foolish, I suppose. Things 
have to be borne." 

"Yes, I suppose they have, Nell. . . . Never mind, 
old girl. It's nothing. ... If you like we needn't call 
again." 

" Oh, but that would be stupid. Of course we'll go, 
Rob. But the man was so kind. If he had been rough. 
I wouldn't have minded nearly so much. It's heaping 
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coals of fire on our heads, Rob. I know he lost money 
in that wretched society. . . . There I I'll think no more 
about it. Aren't we lucky, Rob? I'm so glad. The 
dear little man ! He makes me think of someone in 
Dickens. Oh, thank goodness we escaped from the 
spider's web. . . ." 

In due time we went again to the Little man, found 
him kindly as ever, signed the agreement, and began 
selecting. That was pleasant work. My part in it was 
small. Note-book in hand I had but to follow Nell and 
the Little man about, giving measurements, entering 
items and prices, occasionally offering an opinion. All 
he could the Little man helped us. He was a sterling kind. 

"Those Windsor chairs aren't handsome. Miss Wil- 
lard, but they'll carry you for many a year. You must 
please yourself, of course, but I'd take this carpet 
if I were you. It's a neat pattern, and it will stand 
wear, and I needn't tell you that to make and lay it for 
one and eleven the yard won't put much in my pocket. 
. . . How about this cocoanut matting for your kitchen ? 
It's cheap and sound and easily swept. . . . No, if 
you'll excuse me, I wouldn't choose that suit (he had 
the word too) for your parlour. Miss Willard. What 
you ^ifant is something to look well. You'll only be 
using it on Sundays and when you have visitors, eh? 
Just so. Well, here's the style of thing for you — this 
little suit in old-gold plush. Set it about the room 
on that dark green carpet, with that little what-not 
in the comer, and that twenty-five shilling overmantel 
to show it off, and you're furnished. Eh, what do you 
think yourself now? It won't stand racketing, to be 
sure, and I won't say it's stuffed with best flock, for 
it isn't — but for five pounds ten you won't beat it 
in South London. . . ." 

So the Little man talked, and generally we took his 
advice. I am sure we did well. Everything he sold 
us proved to be as good as his word. That nothing 
was much better cannot be charged against him. I 
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have given you some idea of the prices we paid. Were 
I to quote in full the items of the Little man's bill for 
twenty-eight pounds fifteen shillings and sixpence it 
would weary you : but perhaps it might interest the 
authors of an article on How to furnish for £2^0^ which 
Nell and I have read with amusement 

"I wonder," said Nell, when we had finished the 
article, "where the writer of that lives? He must 
think that London is all West End. He'd stare, Rob, 
if we took him through Camberwell and East Dulwich 
and showed him how we furnished on £4^0*' 

" Yes, by Jove he would stare, Nell. Can't understand 
a fellow writing like that. But I suppose in his calcu- 
lations he never got within miles of Twopenny clerks." 

" Of course not," said Nell. " He thinks people like 
ourselves grub through life in one furnished room. How 
dare we have a home ! The idea of our spending five 
pounds ten on a plush-covered suite. . . ." 

From all sides, Camberwell, Walworth, Peckham, 
Kennington, the various items of our home were 
gathered in ; and then during two evenings, Nell and 
Bertie and I occupied ourselves in putting things 
straight. We made what Bertie called " a fine bloom- 
ing old lark " of the task. Whilst Nell did the arranging, 
Bertie and I, stripped to the shirt and trousers, laid 
carpets and oilcloth, put up curtain poles, screwed in 
dresser hooks, and made ourselves generally useful. 
The racket we made, the absurd things we did and 
said! Even when Bertie, in fitting oilcloth on the 
landing, gashed his finger with a table-knife^ and when 
I, in hanging an oleograph in the parlour, lost my 
balance and came sprawling, the fun continued ; nor did 
we fail .to make merry over our supper of bread and 
cheese and bottled stout, spread on a newspaper on the 
kitchen table, and to tramp light-heartedly under the 
stars at last up Dog-kennel Hill. 

We had right to be merry, I think, and proud too. 
Our home was ready. Save for the few presents we 
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had received— Bertie's plated bread-fork, Mrs Wlllard's 
half-dozen silver spoons, Mrs Flynn's oleograph, Miss 
Kingdom's patchwork cosey, Mr Hope's plated butter- 
dish, Oliver's inkstand — all of it was our own making. 
It was humble. For most of it we had yet to pay. No 
matter. It was there. It contented us. A day or two 
more and Nell and I should be in it. Together. 
Always. 

For reasons of my own I did not choose to let 
anyone at the office save Mr Hope and Oliver, and 
them I pledged to secrecy, know of my marriage. In 
this perhaps I acted more discreetly than wisely, for 
besides losing the week's leave allowed by the office 
rules, I perhaps deprived my colleagues, al^^ays 
generous in such matters, of the pleasure of giving 
us a wedding gift. 

" You're a fool, Thome," said Oliver. " The man that 
won't take all he can get, in this establishment, ought to 
be put on a pedestal in the Square. But I know what's 
wrong. You're full of stinking pride, my little man. 
You're afraid of the talk. You think fellows will be 
laughing and jeering at you for marrying on ninety- 
five pounds a year. Tut I Just as though fellows cared 
a brass button about you." 

Perhaps Oliver was right The candid friend usually is. 

On the morning of the Thursday before Easter, I 
asked leave of absence for two hours, and on an omni- 
bus went to St Mary's Church, Camberwell. There 
I found Nell, Mrs Willard and Bertie, waiting in the 
porch ; and a little company consisting of Mrs Flynn 
and the children. Miss Kingdom, the verger and his 
wife, gathered by the altar rails. Nell wore a simple 
grey dress and jacket, a hat trimmed with yellow roses, 
and a white veil. Mrs Willard still wore mourning, 
relieved by a white lace shawl. Miss Kingdom was 
in flowered black satin, her quaint old face and grey 
ringlets peeping between the wide strings of a beaded 
bonnet. Mrs Flynn in a gay Indian shawl, light silk 
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gloves, and a lai^ hat full of flowers, looked glorious ; 
but the effect of little Bernard and Patrick, in their 
very large sailor suits, with whistles hanging from 
white cords, and enormous straw hats perched on 
their crowns, was not impressive. Bertie had a flower 
in his morning coat; so had I; and we both wore 
lavender gloves. 

Then the clei^man came out; Nell and I stood 
before him ; and we were married. The sun shone in 
upon us. Behind us the women sat weeping softly, 
and the children stared wonderingly over the pew top. 
I wonder what the verger and his wife, standing back 
in the aisle, thought of us all. I wonder did the clergy- 
man, when he had pocketed his fee, wish Nell and me 
well from his heart I think he did. I think as we 
walked out into the sunshine, and the children threw 
rice upon us, and Miss Kingdom flung a white satin 
shoe, and Mrs Flynn called "God be with you, my 
dears," and Bertie followed us with his mother on his 
arm, that Nell and I were full as happy as if we had 
been married by a Bishop in Westminster Abbey. 
" What does it matter how you do a thing," said Mrs 
Flynn, with characteristic Irish wisdom, "if it's the 
same thing when it's done ? " 

We parted at the church gate, and I went back to 
the oflice, and in the evening we all, with Mr Judkins, 
Herbert Laking and James Nixon, had supper in 
Bertie's room. The supper was a joint affair, Mrs 
Flynn providing the roast chickens. Miss Kingdom the 
iced plum cake, Mr Judkins the dessert, Laking a 
bottle of port, Nixon a bottle of whisky, and Bertie 
a magnum of champagne. All went merrily. In a 
long speech, embellished by poetical quotations which 
he read from his shirt cuffs, Mr Laking proposed the 
healths of the happy pair; Bertie followed with some 
humorous remarks; and Mrs Flynn, showing on her 
face the effects of a generous admixture of all the 
liquors, loosened upon us a flood of blarney. 
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" More than three years now Fve had the caring of you, 
Mr Robert," concluded Mrs Flynn,"and this I'll say from 
the bottom of my heart — that there's no better young 
man in London and if there's a finer gentleman he 
hasn't come my way. Ah, but you needn't be shouting 
there, Mr Bertie — I know all about yourself — and I'm 
proud to see you and your lady mother sitting in my 
house — and I wish you both well, God knows I do, and 
I drink your good health — but you'll pardon me for 
saying, Mr Bertie, and you too, ma'am, that Mr Robert 
is the boy for me. Man/s the crack we've had together, 
Mr Robert, and many's the good turn you've done in 
this house. Ah, God knows you have. I'll never forget 
you, sir, never till the end of time. I'll pray for you 
wherever you are, and ask God to bless you and yours. 
May everything that's good in the world come to you 
and the lovely young woman sitting there beside you. 
Ah, you needn't blush, my dear, for all that it becomes 
you. If I had the choosing of a wife for Mr Robert I'd 
never look at another but yourself. Eh, but your 
bonny, Mrs Nell — and sure it's you both are the well- 
matched pair I Long life to you, and prosperity, and a 
houseful o' bouncing children. . . . And you're going, 
from me, Mr Rob«t, going at last Sure but I'm 
sorry. The heart's sore in me. . . . Look at me, cry- 
ing here like an ould fool, and me that should be lepping 
with joy. Rise to your feet, every mother's son of you, 
and drink their health. Here's to you, Mr Robert, and 
you, Mrs Nell I Good luck and God be with you I " 

After that, what remains to be said ? In a few halt- 
ing sentences I tried to express the feelings of Nell and 
myself, stumbled upon a fortunate word relating to the 
future of Mrs Flynn and Mr Judkins, got into a tangle 
and ingloriously sat down. About ten o'clock we 
separated. Nell and I walked across Dog-kennel Hill 
to our home. There, through the Easter holidays, wc 
spent our honeymoon. 
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CHAPTER X 

Nell, whose knowledge of literature (and of most other 
things) is greater than mine, says that books about 
married life are not popular, and confesses that her own 
interest in a book usually stops at the sound of marriage 
bells. I suppose, therefore, that here this record should 
end. Yet for the soul of me I cannot see why. If my 
experience is worth anything, it goes to show that the 
real lives of most folk begin at marriage ; indeed, if it 
came to argument, I would say that no unmarried 
person has done more than play at living. Certainly, 
I admit that if people read only for sake of amusement, 
want merely to kill thought and time, then they do well 
to choose books which end at the rice and slippers. 
They need only romance and a certain amount of what 
Bertie calls gush, true love running its stormiest course 
to the haven of matrimony ; and when it has reached 
that, they, for personal and searching reasons perhaps, 
instead of desiring to follow the course further, turn to 
the beginning of another. Well, it is their own affair. 
I can only say that I am not writing to please such 
people. Indeed, I am not sure that I am writing to 
please anyone but myself. Having got so far, then, I 
may as well humour my conceit by continuing to the 
end. 

Our experiment, perhaps I should say our adventure, 
was successful. Nell and I were entirely happy. All 
our expectations were realised, and something more. 
Of course we made mistakes, found trials ; but none so 
great that we were not able to round them cheerfully. 
We really did enjoy ourselves. Our affection for each 
other continued, grew. Poverty did not make life grey. 
We romanced without forgetting to be practical. 
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If our life was not grey, it was simple and unexciting, 
a round of little things, broken by occasional happenings. 
To say that we were content with it all, every bit and 
hour of it, may give someone chance to call us dullards ; 
but such a one, I think, will probably have outrun his 
youth. Each day was a great thing. In our home we 
were like children with a doll's house. We played, 
often seriously enough, at living. Everything was new 
and strange; full of possibilities and interest. Like 
many others, I suppose and hope, in this great London, 
we were centre of our own little world. Home. Our- 
selves. 

To quote Bertie, the home worked out all right In 
planning it we had forgotten nothing more essential 
than the trifles covered by our ten shilling reserve fund. 
In the parlour of course we had chiefest pride. Perhaps 
it looked somewhat empty ; the walls needed pictures 
and their cheap yellow-flowered paper was in bilious 
contrast with the dark green carpet; the what-not 
seemed lost in its corner, the overmantel was too small, 
and the plush suite filled the room with an odour of 
musty hay : nevertheless, the parlour pleased us vastly. 
There we received our few visitors, the Olivers, Mrs 
Flynn, Miss Kingdom, Bertie and his yellow-haired Flo, 
Mrs Willard and her Streatham folk, one or two of the 
clerks from Gresham Street, Con Sullivan and a few of 
my oflSce friends. These made our little circle, to them 
we gave tea and bread-and-butter, watercresses and 
Fairy cakes. In the parlour too Nell and I spent the 
best part of our Sundays, reading, talking, enjoying the 
plush chairs ; and sometimes during the week Nell sat 
dressmaking by one of Its windows or watching the life 
of our little street 

Except in the mornings, however, when the workers 
were hurrying to business, and in the evenings when 
they came trudging back, our street was usually dull ; 
life we found readiest in our kitchen, whose windows 
looked over little fenced gardens upon the railway em- 
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bankment The trains thundered past. Trees rose in 
the distance. There was an expanse of sky. We had 
sunshine and air in plenty. The gardens were full of 
flowers and fruit-trees, children in them all day, washing 
everlastingly, cats, dogs, neighbours. Our street was 
surprisingly populous. Our landlady had a husband 
and four small children. She was a bright homely 
woman, but her husband was a rover, gambled, betted, 
drank ; so of an evening sometimes there were scenes 
downstairs, and then Nell would say, "Rob, listen to 
that dreadful man. Poor little woman ! I do pity her. 
Rob, go down. He will kill her." 

" Not he," I would answer. " He's too much of a 
coward, Nell. Let her give it to him well. We shall 
hear them laughing directly." We always did. 

Next door, on the one side, lived seven people, four 
above, three below; on the other lived nine, distri- 
buted we never knew how; and so, more or less, it 
was from end to end. You may think that such a 
warren must have been full of unrest; really it was 
not. The voices of the children ceased always in the 
early evening, to our regret sometimes. We liked to 
hear neighbours talking over the fences, to watch 
them tending the flowers, to see men resting after the 
day's work, women reading the evening paper, lovers 
sitting in the moonlight Next door was a man who 
sang plantation melodies to his own accompaniment on 
the banja Higher up a boy played the flute very well. 
At a kindly distance was an adventurer on the comet. 
We had pianos too and lady vocalists in our street. 
And, despite occasional ruptures, it maintained generally 
a fine spirit of neighbourliness and good humour. Nell 
said once to me, in the old days, that real happiness was 
to be found among the poor; in those new days we 
proved the saying often. 

" Well to be sure now," said Mrs Flynn, popping her 
head one evening over our kitchen window-sill and 
making survey of the gardens, " it's the grand prospect 
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entirely you have here, Mrs Nell. Now I couldn't have 
believed it If only that ould railway construction was 
cleared away you needn't close your eyes to imagine 
yourselves in the country. Ah, the country 1 Sure my 
heart longs for it. Is that hay I'm smelling? Now to 
think of tihat I Doesn't it bring back to me the old days 
long ago when Bridget and I, and Shawneen and Patsey, 
and all the rest, used to make diversion in the meadows. 
Och, for the bare feet and the sunbonnets, and the beau- 
tiful hills I . . . All the flowers there is, Mrs Nell, in the 
wee bits o' gardens, and currant bushes too, and a pear- 
tree, and cabbages as I'm a sinner 1 Now, now. Sure 
God is good to us even in big dirty London. And, for 
pity's saJce, will you be looking at herself beyond trying 
to clip the grass with a pair of scissors. If that doesn't 
make me think of sweeping down the stairs with a tooth- 
brush. Then see himself over there watering the flowers 
from a jug. Lord save us ! And there's a man in his 
shirt sleeves, and a bald spot on his crown, playing a 
kind of long-handled fiddle with his fingers. What's 
that, Mr Robert ? A banjo, you call it ? Ah, well, sure 
I never can disremember, wherever I go in London, that 
I'm in a foreign country. 

" Thank you, Mr Robert," said Mrs Flynn, when she 
had drawn in her head and settled comfortably into 
Nell's wicker arm-chair, " I don't mind if I do have a 
drop of ale. Sure it's mortal hot and thirsty weather. 
Here's your health, Mr Robert, and your own, Mrs Nell, 
and long life to you both. And isn't this the cosy little 
room of yours. Faith, no thanks to you if you're as 
happy in it as the day is long. I like that cocoanut 
matting, Mrs Nell. It keeps its good looks, I'd imagine, 
without a power of sweeping — and that's a great thing 
for hard-working people. And the wee dresser too, and 
the bookshelves hanging by strings. But what, in the 
name of gracious, is the thing growing round it from a 
jam-pQt ? A bean, you say, growing from nothing like 
that all by its own self I Well, well, sure wonderful are 
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the works of nature. And all the ferns you have, Mrs 
Nell, in the wee pots, and the geraniums on the window- 
sill, and the canary in the cage, and the cat in the chair, 
and the squirrel with its tail cocked up in the barrel cage. 
Away, my boy 1 Round with it. Faith, if I was in your 
place rd be as light in the head after one turn as a sheep 
with the staggers. . . . Well, it's time for me to be 
getting home, I'm fearing. God knows what that Susie 
Smith will be up to when I'm away. Maybe it's the 
house on fire I'll be finding, or the children banging at 
Miss Kingdom's piano. She has the heart broke in me, 
so she has. It's carrying on with the milkman she's at 
now. Ah, well, sure young people must be young. But 
let me advise you, Mrs Nell. Work your ten fingers to 
the bone before letting one of those London hussies into 
the house. . . . Ah, no, Mr Robert, I won't be troubling 
you to come with me. I — I know my way. And I was 
telling William — that's Mr Judkins — that I was coming 
to see you. And maybe I'd meet him, so I might. Ah, 
no, there's nothing settled yet. But we have hopes." 

Mrs Flynn need not have warned us against a servant. 
There was not one in our street. We were not likely, 
for many a year, to rise to the slavey line in the social 
stage ; nor did the prospect cause us any anxiety. We 
found much enjoyment in doing everything for our- 
selves. I rose early, lit the fire, got up coals, cleaned 
the boots, sometimes surprised Nell by laying the table 
and getting the kettle near the boil. Of evenings I 
cleaned the windows and did odd jobs. On Sunday 
mornings you would find me in an apron and with 
sleeves tucked up, whistling over the knifeboard in the 
scullery, or peeling potatoes, or polishing the parlour 
fender and fire-irons. I became expert in the art of 
making toast and cooking bacon. And once, after much 
secret study of Nell's cookery-book, I made a West 
country pasty. In grim silence we strove with it a 
while at supper; then I sat back in my chair and 
laughed. 
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" Nell, rm beaten. Eat no more, old girl, or I'll be 
had up for murder. In future I think 111 mind my 
own business." 

" Well, Rob," said Nell, " I really can't congratulate 
you. But I know now why Devon produces heroes." 

Nell herself was a famous cook and manager. She 
had the art of creating, of making dishes out of nothing, 
of turning an old dress or hat into something better 
than new ; and the way she kept the rooms and filled 
them with cheap and beautiful things, and the gift she 
had of always appearing neat, and the tact she showed 
in marketing, and the skill with which she made both 
ends of her fifteen shillings a week meet and sometimes 
tie in a bow — all this to me was something nearly 
miraculous. On Saturdays I hurried home to three 
o'clock dinner (steak and kidney pudding it usually was), 
and in the evening we both went to Rye Lane and did 
the shopping. Our business was to get the utmost value 
for every penny, the best half-leg of mutton in the 
market, the largest bunch of watercresses, the most 
tempting smoked haddock for our Sunday morning 
breakfast Generally we did our business well, Nell 
buying, I carrying the bag, between shops getting all 
the interest we could from the sights and sounds of the 
street. To get near the heart of London one must mix 
I think with the Saturday night crowds in the poorer 
neighbourhoods. There one sees the people, discovers 
them, catches their spirit, finds what living means to them. 
Often Nell and I have watched a working couple fill the 
Saturday night bag, treading patiently from shop to shop, 
considering, hesitating, calculating, and have wished we 
could add something to their store. What might we add ? 
We could only sympathise and admire. We ourselves 
were working people, good democrats I hope. 

Shopping done we used to sit at the kitchen table and 

make up our weekly accounts. This, you might think, 

should be a simple task ; we made of it something of a 

performance. Following the example of Mr Hope, I 
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had made a little family System of accounts with votes 
and sub-heads in plenty ; and this it pleased us, as im- 
portant married people, to enter up every week, bring to 
a balance and compare it with cash in hand. I doubt 
whether the System saved us anything, but it lost us 
nothing, and at least it gave zest to our housekeeping. 
You may picture us sitting there in the lamplight, Nell 
with her books, bills and little pile of money ; I with the 
System open before me, and at my elbow the pocket- 
diary in which was entered details of my personal ex- 
penditure. Sometimes this amounted to no more than 
a shilling a week — for now I dined at home and walked 
all I could — and seldom had I anything but tramcar 
tickets to represent vouchers. No matter. The differ- 
ence between us and any Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was only one of degree. Perhaps indeed it takes not 
much less financial skill to handle an income of Ninety- 
five pounds per annum than it takes to handle one of 
Ninety-five millions. Anyway, Nell and I used to ex- 
pend an enormous amount of thought and work in ad- 
ministering our income. Frequently before the weekly 
balance was adjusted, we sat with knitted brows in the 
lamplight Perhaps we were a penny out. That meant 
going through the System again, carrying in, adding up, 
balancing anew. And then maybe we would find our 
default to be twopence. 

•* Oh, bother ! " Nell would say, her forehead ruffled 
and a finger upon it. " What is wrong, Rob? Let me 
see. Baker is right So is Greengrocer. So is Butcher. 
... It must be Sundries that is wrong. What did 
I buy that isn't put down? Linendraper — stamps — 

notepaper — fares going to see mother Wait, Rob ! 

No, I've put down the chocolate drops. Oh, bother! 
What is it?" 

"Oh, dash the thing," I would say. "Perhaps it's 
a clerical error. What's twopence anyway? It won't 
break us even if we have lost it. Let's put the blessed 
thing down to Sundries!^ 
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" No, Rob. I will get it right I'm at fault. Your 
balance is right. Let's go through again, Rob." 

" I'm confounded if I will, Nell. I want a bit of bread 
and cheese. I want a game. Why, it's nearly ten 
o'clock. Most likely if we go through again we'll find 
ourselves five pounds out" 

'* Don't be silly, Rob. I will find the thing. Let me 
see. What did I buy extra during the week ? " 

"Oh, blow — blow — ^blow. Look here, Nell. Have 
you put down that twopence you spent on cotton one 
night in Lordship Lane when you kept me fuming out- 
side for half-an-hour ? " 

" That's it 1 Good boy, Rob. I'm so glad. Now you 
can balance and sign, and then we'll have our bread 
and cheese and a game." 

The game was cribbage. In the first year of our 
married life we must have played thousands of games. 
By way of making them a little more interesting we had a 
sovereign stake on each, a device which resulted, when 
at last we gave up cribbage in favour of draughts and 
chess, in my owing Nell something like ninety pounds. 

The debt is still unpaid. That is the beauty of having 
one's wife for opponent Of course we had other small 
amusements. In the kitchen cupboard were four large 
matchboxes, slits in their tops, and they labelled Theatres^ 
Dances^ Outings^ Holidays, Into these at times, say 
when Nell made ends meet in a bow or when I saved 
on my weekly allowance, we dropped threepenny bits 
and sixpences ; at times, feeling need of change or di- 
version, emptied one, sometimes two, and had a frolic. 
TYit Holiday box, that year, never got full, not nearly full 
enough to give us the fortnight at Helscombe for which 
we, and father too, longed so much ; so, in September, 
we emptied it shilling by shilling spent in little trips up 
the river, rambles to Epping, Box Hill, Keston ponds, 
winding up with two grand cheap excursions to Heme 
Bay and Brighton. The Outing box we used for Satur- 
day afternoons and office holidays; the Theatre box 
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gave us chance to see a few of the Savoy operas, and one 
of the Lyceum plays, from the gallery ; and, when winter 
came, Nell and I used to dress in our best, take some- 
thing from the Da$ue box, and spend an evening at a 
local hall. 

There, on a space covered with French chalk, a per- 
sonage with a Cockney accent and whose name was 
Bellini, for the inclusive charge of one shilling gave 
instruction in the valse and provided his patrons with a 
Cinderella dance. His wife, a charming woman, some- 
times played the piano, sometimes helped a learner; 
with her assistance, and by dint of assiduous practice, 
Nell whistling a tune and I footing it on the kitchen 
matting, I mastered the polka and schottische, but 
no one but Nell and Mrs Bellini ever took me through a 
valse, and always I made chaos of the Lancers. I can 
see Mr Bellini posed on the French chalk, silk hat cocked 
at a rakish angle, white-gloved hands behind him, and 
his severe eye turned contemptuously upon me ; and I 
can hear him saying, " Anyone with ordinary intelligence 
can master in one lesson my system of the valse. It is 
quite simfrie. I 'ave taught it to 'undreds and thou- 
sands. Permit me to show you once more. One — two 
—three. One— two— three. Right foot forward — so — 
glide — so — one — two — three. Isn't it easy? Isn't it 
graceful ? Only brains and a little practice is necessary. 
Gentlemen, please take your partners for a valse." Then 
Mr Bellini would turn from me, and I all ashamed and 
smoking hot would slink to the wall and stand hating 
myself for a fool. Never in this world has anyone made 
me feel smaller than did that dancing master. Yet, for 
Neirs sake, and my own too perhaps, I persevered. 
With Nell dancing was a rapture. It was a joy to sec 
her move, to watch her glowing face. 

These diversions came but seldom, and in due time 
ceased altogether ; generally we spent our evenings at 
home, content always there, and not neglecting the pur- 
suit of higher things. Whilst Nell sewed, I read to her, 
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and sometimes she read to me. Our books were few 
and cheap, but they were good. Scott, Dickens, Dumas, 
Jane Austen, all in sixpenny editions, with Adam Bedty 
Vanity Fair^ Westward Ho^ bought at a stall in the 
New Cut, made our lighter reading; and to satisfy 
more intellectual cravings we plodd^ through Sartor 
ResartuSy The French Revolution^ some Shakespeare and 
Tennyson. Nell loved poetry and had much of Tenny- 
son by heart. Had she considered her own taste I think 
our reading would have been mainly serious ; but I soon 
got out of my depth, I developed slowly, I liked a yam, 
a laugh, a quiet blubber ; so usually it was Little Nell^ 
Mr Pecksniff, D'Artagnan or Becky Sharp, that made 
the hours of those winter evenings fly. Afterwards, not 
quite with Nell's approval, I ventured farther afield, 
discovered Huxley's essays, the theological writings of 
Matthew Arnold, even The Origin of Species — with 
results that may appear. Then too, in due course of 
time and growth, I dabbled a little in elementary science, 
read Modem Painters^ Renan's Vie de Jisus^ and some 
Horace and Virgil. 

All this I record, not aiming at self-praise, but desir- 
ing to inform, my notion being that you may care 
to see even the intellectual strugglings of a Two- 
penny clerk. We really do have minds, we black- 
coated slaves, and souls of a kind, and we strive and 
crave. And sometimes into our little homes comes a 
sense of the mystery of things, and thpn we ask questions 
and maybe send up feeble cries for light. Funny little 
people, groping in the dark! Better keep our eyes 
perhaps on the great mystery of insufficient bread and 
butter. 

Nell and I did keep our tyt,s on that great mystery ; 
but sometimes a chance word, a sentence in a book, or 
a paragraph in the evening paper, would set us dis- 
cussing deeper problems of existence — ^Time and Eter- 
nity, the Origin of Things, Death and the Hereafter — 
and then we would drift into argument, and Nell affirmed 
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and I doubted, and we grew warm often, and said foolish 
things, and things we did not mean. But we never 
quarrelled. Nell would not have it Always she 
stopped me before I came to boiling point. 

" Hush, Rob. We had better stop, I think. It's so 
silly for sensible people like us to get excited over a 
question like this. We don't know, Rob. How can we 
know? Anyway, we mustn't quarrel. It's so stupid. 
Here we are with only a few hours every day for our 
own, and only a little life before us — and I'm simply 
not going to spoil a minute of that in bickering. I 
much prefer pleasantness." Nell leant towards me and 
wagged her forefinger. "Laugh, Rob. Do now. If 
you only knew how little a frown becomes you. Laugh, 
Rob." 

" Oh, all right, NelL You have what Mrs Flynn calls 
a way with you. I'm a silly ass. Didn't I tell you you'd 
find me out before long. I said you'd have many a trial. 
I wonder, if you had known what was before you, whether 
you would have married me." 

"Ahl I wonder indeed. I suppose you think I 
married you with my eyes shut" 

**No, Nell. I don't But I knew better than to try 
to open them. Now I have got you safe I can growl 
and frown as much as I please. It's a privilege of the 
married state, Nell. Just think I If it hadn't been for 
you I might be breaking up the furniture now.*' 

"So you might, Rob. Well, perhaps it's a pity I 
stopped you. It would be nice to go to the Little man 
again and get a lot of new things. I'd like a soft springy 
chair instead of this creaking wicker thing. And the 
matting is wearing and I'd like a Brussels carpet And 
I do so want a dinner set. Don't forget the dresser, 
Rob, when you commence smashing." Nell laughed 
merrily. "What silly talk! But ifs better than 
quarrelling. . . • Rob, we're different from other people. 
We're sensible, aren't we? " 

"Yes, Nell— at least you are." 
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" You're fishing, Rob. Don't, my dear boy. Just be 
yourself always and I shall be content Some day per- 
haps you'll find me out too. But wait till then. Trifles 
are nothing. I've heard mother say that they're every- 
thing in married life. But I don't see it A little 
wisdom and forbearance, and away they go. It's the 
big things, Rob, that matter. Faults — what of them ? 
I've got plenty. So have you. But I'm quite sure of this, 
Rob. reople who love each other don't look for faults." 

Nell was right It is the big things in real married 
life, the pitiless sundering things, that matter ; and love 
does not find fault. How can it? Love is great and 
generous, careless of the, little frailties that belong to 
our humanity. Everything it overlooks or forgives, save 
treason against itself— and even that it forgives often. 
I would not have you think of Nell and myself as doves 
in a nest Indeed, no. We were very human, and very 
frail We had our bad hours, our evil moods and 
humours. Those little things that prick and gall 
worried us constantly. I rose cross and black. I 
growled. I was selfish, ill-mannered. I came home 
moody and disagreeable. I fretted over ofiice matters, 
railed at poverty and fate. I would argue, contend, put 
down my masterful foot I must have given Nell chance 
to find a hundred faults In me ; nor shall I deny that I 
could here set down certain faults of hers. She liked a 
gossip with our landlady on the stairs. She jumped to 
conclusions. Argument with her was a personal view. 
She had a temper of her own. She had a gift of sar- 
castic retort. If I had a cold or a toothache she must 
be eager to find its cause. . . • 

What am I saving? Why, just that Nell was a 
woman. Thank heaven, she was. I would not have 
her different by one little fault the less. Faults, what 
of them? Was it to see faults, and find them, that I 
married Nell ? See her sitting there by the fire, bonnie 
and young, the lamplight making a glory of her hair, 
softening and mellowing the beauty of her face. My 
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wise, big-hearted Nell ! It is yourself— you, Nell — and 
not your faults, I see. 

" If s true, Nell," I said, " Faults are nothing. Let 
us find and keep ourselves. What matters anything so 
long as we are true and kind and cheerful. We've got 
to be happy, old girl. Isn't that it ? " 

"That's it, Rob. Gentleness and cheerfulness—- 1 
read it somewhere the other day — these are the perfect 
duties.^ I don't know why they should be duties. I 
hate duties. I like things to come naturally. But I 
suppose it's better to make a duty of laughing even 
than not to laugh at all." 

" Yes, I suppose it is — I suppose it is." I sat ponder- 
ing a minute. " Nell, I wonder what kind of a fellow I 
would have turned out if I hadn't met you. I've asked 
myself that several times. I might have taken to drink- 
ing and c^ambling and all kinds of things — might have 
gone to the dogs, you know, like the O'Dowd or some- 
one like him." 

" Oh, no you wouldn't, Rob. I'm sure of that. It 
isn't men like you who go to the dogs. At worst the 
thought of your home and people would have saved 
you." 

" Hum. Perhaps so. Yet I'm not so sure. It's easy 
to forget one's home and people in a place like London. 
I've heard the O'Dowd talk beautifully of his mother 
and of his home too." 

" Then all the more shame for him," said Nell. " Rob, 
I'm glad you've g<5t away from that man. What you've 
told me about him makes me detest him." 

" Yes. Well, perhaps you're right, Nell. Still there's 
good in him, and maybe a woman like you would have 
saved him. Anyway, he would have been different. 
I know it See what I owe to you. Even if I had 
kept straight I couldn't have been what I am, without 

^ // W€U Stevenson who said this. Probably Nell read the magcmne 
articles which were afterwards reprinted in Across the Plains. Thomet 
I know, belong to an office magoMine and booh clttb, — S. F.B. 
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you. I'm not much, dear knows, but Tm more than I 
was. I think differently. I feel better. Tm ten times 
happier. I know something now about books and 
pictures, and that kind of thing. Tm not content with 
the things I used to like-— comic papers, and music 
halls, and all that I have a contempt sometimes for 
fellows like Gleeson and the others, who have a mind 
only for high collars and neckties, and girls, and gad- 
ding about. I know what father meant when he said 
that the best thing could happen a young fellow in 
London was to make friends with a good woman. . . ." 

" Don't, Rob. You make me feel— I'm not worth it, 
Rob." 

" Oh, but you just are, my dear. Only for you I 
would have been empty. Yes, that's it Empty. 
Thinking only about trifles. Just the same this year 
as last, only a little worse, as Mrs Flynn might say. 
Playing billiards — or laughing at someone playing the 
fool in a battered hat and a ragged frock-coat — or 
flirting with barmaids— or betting on horse races — and 
all that kind of thing. There are plenty no better than 
that, Nell. We have some in the office. There's '* 

"Bertie," said Nell. 

I had not been thinking of Bertie, but he must have 
been at back of my mind. Since our marriage, he had 
not improved. He came sometimes to see us, and 
was always welcome, and seemed much the same as 
ever ; but I knew, and Nell knew, that entire freedom 
from restraint meant freedom to do as he liked. And 
what Bertie liked was not always what did him eood. 
He went from one situation to another. He had left 
Mrs Flynn and gone to share rooms with a companion 
in Bloomsbury. Another girl, perhaps several, had 
taken the place of the )rellow-haired Flo. I understood 
that billiards and cards were now more to his taste than 
cricket and football — a sure sign of deterioration, I 
think — and it pleased me little to see him glance first 
at the racing news in my evening paper. 
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••Poor Bertie,** I said. "Tin sorry for the fellow. 
He's not a bad sort, but weak — ^weak." 

" Ah, poor Bertie," sighed Nell. " My foolish brother ! 
Rob, I'm troubled greatly about him. I keep expect- 
ing to hear he has done something disgraceful Why 
could he not have kept with Mrs Flynn, Why go so 
far away from us. I asked him to come often in the 
evenings and every Sunday. But of course he doesn't 
He has other things to do. The taste he has ! Think 
of that awful girl with the dyed hair that he brought 
here once or twice. How could he endure her. A 
vulgar stupid creature, and years older than himself I 
Thank goodness she's gone — ^though, for all we know, 
someone worse may have taken her place ? What is he 
doing? Where does he CO? Oh, I'm worried. . . . Rob, 
do you think— do you think he goes with women ? " 

" I can't say, Nell. He tells me nothing. When I 
advise him, or try to speak seriously, he puts me off 
with a jest" 

" But what do you think, Rob ? " 

" I don't think, NelL I try not to think. Look here, 
my dear, you mustn't trouble yourself about him." 

" But I do. I must. He's my brother. We used to 
be such companions. Mother asks and asks. . • . Oh, 
if I thought he did, I should never speak to him again, 
or see him. Never I " 

I said nothing. Nell's standard of conduct was 
higher and more severe than mine ; and her feelings in 
regsurd to Bertie, naturally, were closer. She thought 
more about him than I did, expected more of him, 
claimed more. It hurt her to find him n^ligent, less 
affectionate ; it was terrible to have suspicion of his 
doings, to imagine him unworthy and sinful. Why did 
he keep away ? Why was he changed ? What was he 
at, out there in the wilderness ? What might come to 
him? Was it that some time he should make her 
ashamed, and add to her mother's shame? Women, I 
suppose, find such questionings forced upon them. They 
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are the penalty of being sisters and mothers, and wives, 
of men. 

" Why could he not make a home and settle down ? " 
asked Nell in a while. " Surely he has had enough of 
pleasuring to be satisfied now ? I used to excuse him, 
and think he was badly used sometimes, and take his 
part But now he is old enough to kno;(v and choose. 
Always at foolishness. Not an idea in his head. No 
thought for anyone but himself. Weak — weak I Oh, 
my poor misguided brother." 

"That's just it, Nell," I said. "He is weak. He 
wants someone to be with him always, someone that 
would guide without his knowing it. I wish he could 
find a real companion — a man — or a woman like you '' 

"Oh, don't, Rob! Hadn't he me? Hadn't he 
mother? Has he not us now? What have we done 
for him ! What are we to him ! " 

" That's true, Nell. Still I think you are not quite 
fair to Bertie. Perhaps he is better than you imagine. 
We have talked him over many times, and I've always 
told you the truth when I said that, so far as I knew, 
the worst he did was not sin. I fancy he has not 
altered in that respect, and perhaps in other ways too 
he has not gone back fan Behind Bertie's foolishness 
was always something I liked — something simple and 
clean, and something that showed he had self-respect. 
He has been very kind to me, Nell. I owe him more 
than one good turn. Remember what he did in our 
trouble, and in the trouble afterwards. Tm sure he 
loves his mother and you toa Anyhow you mustn't 
worry about him. If he isn't worth it, what's the good ? 
And if he is worth it, still what's the good ? I l^lieve 
he will come out right yet" 

" You do, Rob ? You really do ? 

" I really do, Nell. All this will pass. Something or 
somebody will teach him a lesson. He will get tired of 
foolishness. Perhaps he might get a chance to go 
abroad." I took my pipe from the mantel and slowly 
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began to fill it with tobacco. "Tell you what, Nell," I 
said of a sudden. " Wouldn't it be just the thing if 
Bertie went out and took his chance with John in New 
Zealand. My word, yes ! It would be the making of 
the fellow. Once out there on the farms, clearing and 
fencing and minding sheep and living in the open, he 
would soon forget that there was such a thing as a 
billiard cue or a music hall in the world. He is made 
for the life — strong, healthy, and brainy enough." I 
leant forward towards the fire, an elbow on each knee 
and my pipe clasped in both hands. " My word, yes. 
The life would suit him right down to the ground. . . . 
Down to the ground. . . . Down to the ground. . . . 
By Jove, if I was in his place Vd take my chance jolly 
quick. Yes, I would. . . ." 

I sat staring at the fire and seeing visions in it, and 
Nell in her wicker chair sat watching me. Presently 
she said : ''You have changed, Rob." 

I turned to her. " Changed, Nell ? In what way ? " 

•* You are thinking differently — ^you are not so con- 
tent I believe you are getting tired of the office, Rob." 

" Hum." I sat back in my chair, lit my pipe and 
crossed my legs. '' Yes, perhaps I am changea, Nell — a 
little — not much. I have what Mrs Flynn used to call 
my times — moods, I suppose, or times when I am not 
quite myself. I often catch myself dreaming now. I 
was dreaming a minute ago, seeing old John in a 
log cabin somewhere near a wood, and he stripped to 
the shirt, and a beard on his chest, and he tucking into 
a big meal of bacon and beans. You remember the 
photograph be sent to father, and bis last letter to me 
— I suppose I got my dream from them. But I often 
think of the lad. Dear old John I " 

" And you would go out to him, Rob, supposing you 
were Bertie?" 

"Yes, I would. Like one o'clock." 

" Then why didn't you go with him ? " 

Nell constantly was finding me in that way. She 
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made short cuts, straight and true as a dart, into the 
heart of things. " Ah," I answered, " it was different 
then. I didn't want to go. I wanted something 
else. . . ." 

" Then you have changed, Rob ? And you're tired of 
the something else?" 

Here was Nell at her way again. I felt that if we 
came to argument she would soon be taking personal 
views and pretending that it was of her I was tired. 
Whereas. ... It was no time for reasoning. I looked 
at her and laughed. "Nell," I said, "you're a rogue. 
You put me in a corner before I have time to wink. 
Yes, I suppose I am a bit changed. I think John has 
done well. I think father's ideas about life and the 
world are not so far wrong as I used to think them. . . . 
But all that's nothing. Generally I'm just the same old 
stick-in-the-mud. You remember Mrs Oliver's riddle. 
What's this it was? If an empty purse could speak what 
would it say ? Answer : You* II find no change in me. 
Well, I'm like the empty purse. Particularly at the end 
of every month. By Jove, yes. Ha, ha. Laugh, old 
girl. Always laugh when your husband jokes." 

Nell did laugh ; but soon fell grave again. I suppose 
she saw farther and clearer than I did She sat watch- 
ing the fire and twisting the rings on her finger. " A 
penny for your thoughts, my dear," I said. 

She looked at me. " You are quite sure, Rob ? " she 
asked 

"Of what, Nell?" 

" That you're content ? " 

Here it was again. I got up and leaned against the 
mantel. " Nell," I said, " for goodness sake be sensible. 
Don't make something out of nothing. You know 
what I meant. I'm entirely content You know that I 
wouldn't change anything for the world . . . . " 

"I know. I know, Rob. But there's something — 
something. Tell me, Rob. Aren't you just the least 
little bit tired of the office?" 
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" Hum I " I stood looking at the lamp, and consider- 
ing. "No," I answered. "I don't think I'm tired of 
the office, not even a little bit. I'm happy enough 
there. I like the fellows, most of them. The work 
might be easier and more interesting — and I find it 
monotonous sometimes. You see, Nell, one day is very 
much like another. I leave off and start again next 
morning. I finish one thing and b^in the same kind 
of thing. I'm not like old Squaretoes, content with 
what Mr Mantalini called the same demnition grind ; 
and I can't put my heart into the work like Oliver. I 
do try hard — and of course I want to get on — but some- 
times I grow slack, and keep thinking of other things, 
you and the house here, and Mr Bellini and the dances, 
and Bertie, and Father, and all the rest. And on the 
way home, now and then, I feel down in the mouth ; 
discontented, you know, and tired, and I see everyone 
hurrying home and ask myself if I was made for such a 
life — I feel small, Nell, and not much of a man. It's 
the weather, I suppose. Or I'm hungry. Or maybe 
it's what Mr Hope calls liver. He's a great authority 
on liver — I never knew I had one until he made me 
find it Of course it all goes once I get home — still 
there you are, don't you see. . . . No. I'm not tired of 
the office, but I'm b^inning to see it differently. The 
gilt has worn off*, as Bertie says. I have a notion now 
of what it all means. Forty years of drudgery, and 
then, when I'm bald-headed and worn out, a bit of a 
pension to keep us from the workhouse. I wouldn't 
mind so much if things were easier now — I mean if 
there was more money and a better chance. But what 
chance is there? Eighty or ninety fellows above me 
and all of them as good as myself— most of them better 
than myself, I suppose, and all of us, like the prisoners 
in the Black Hole of Calcutta, fighting and begging to 
get out 'Tisn't encouraging is it, Nell? And then 
there's the money business — money — money — never 
enough — always struggling and grinding. I say, Nell. 
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Honestly now. Do you think men were created for that 
sort of thing ? I mean sent into the world to settle into 
a kind of rut, and keep there always, and never see any- 
thing, and never be anything, and never have a spare six- 
pence to put into the plate on a Sunday ? Do you now?" 

" No, Rob. I don't It certainly isn't exactly what 
might be expected of men created in God's own image. 
Still— still. ..." Nell bent forward, leant her cheek 
on a hand, and sat quiet for a minute. " After all, Rob, 
it's what we are — in ourselves — with ourselves — that 
matters. Don't you think men can be great even in a 
rut and even without spare sixpences ? I too want to 
see things, and know things, and I'd love to be rich — 
but I mightn't be better or happier even then. There's 
always something else one wants, no matter what one 
has. Isn't it so, Rob?" 

** It surely is so, Nell. As Mrs Flynn used to say — 
she was always saying things — give one a star and it 
only makes one greedy for the moon. Don't misunder- 
stand me, old girl. I'm not growling. I have sense 
enough to know how well I'm off. I daresay there are 
a good many in this neighbourhood that would gladly 
change places with us both — God bless me, yes! 
Maybe thousands of them. But we can't help seeing 
things, you know, and thinking about them." 

" No. One can't,^Rob. And it's right that one should. 
But don't you think, Rob, that the older you grow the 
more you'll see and think ? " 

*' Perhaps so. I daresay I'll develop some day into 
what Oliver calls a yapper — a fellow that's all snarls and 
complaints. . . . Oh, no I won't. Confound the office 
— blow money and everything! Never mind about 
getting older. Time enough to face things when they 
come. Let's be young as long as we can and when we 
can. Let's be happy and content, Nell. After all, 
nothing in this mortal world can kill the heart in one. 
I feel this minute like a regular Mark Tapley — ^full of 
what Bertie calls beans. ..." 
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I stopped ; looked at Nell ; went and knelt by her 
chair. " You're tired, dearest," I said, and took her hand. 
" I've been tiring you with my nonsense. Why did you 
listen to me ? Pm a downright brute." 

Nell put her other hand on mine, and she smiled in 
her beautiful way. " You haven't tired me in the least, 
Rob, and I love to listen to you. Of course Pdo. I 
wish I could help you more and be brighter. But I get 
weary, arid I get down-hearted sometimes. You mustn't 
mind what I am just now, Rob. Try to be patient with 
me. And if I look glum — then be a regular Mark 
Tapley — and TU soon be laughing again." 

Still holding Nell's hand I sat down on the hearthrug, 
and like that stayed for a good while. " I wish — I wish 
I could bear it for you, Nell," I said. 

"But you can't, Rob, and perhaps I'd rather you 
didn't. Come, Mark. Brighten up. If you're very 
good you may get supper to-night. What do you say 
to a Welsh rabbit, Mark ? Ah, I thought that would 
stir you. Get the bread and the fork, Mark, and I'll 
make the toast. Good boy. And now lay the cloth 
nicely — and lead forth the cheese — and put two blue 
plates down to warm — and draw some beer in a lordly 
jug — and when you've done, Mark, you may pull the 
table close up to the (ire and then we shall feast in 
comfort." 

My brave Nell ! 

There came a time when I sat alone in our little 
kitchen, waiting and watching there. Hour after hour 
went, deep into the long night It seemed an endless 
time. At intervals I rose to put coal upon the fire, or 
look for a minute through the open window at the 
stars, or creep on tiptoe along the landing and listen at 
top of the stairs. Listening, every fibre of me always 
listening. Sometimes the nurse stole out and whispered 
that all was well. The doctor came and went ; towards 
dawn lay down on the parlour sofa and waited for the 
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call. I could do nothing, save watch and pray for my 
Nell. It was of her only I thought in all those hours, 
for her life only I strove. I was terribly afraid. The 
dread blackness of suspense was on my souL If only I 
could see her, keep her hand, suffer for her! But I 
could not There was nothing I could do, save watch 
and wait I tried to smoke. I took our copy of Sartor 
Resartus from the shelf and tried to read. But though 
I turned page after page I never read a word. My 
mind was full. Always I sat listening, dreading, 
waiting. 

It ended at last Suddenly there was a cry, a stir in 
the house: then peace again. Was it life? Was it 
death ? In an agony I st^d gripping the mantelshelf 
— waiting — waiting — so stood until the nurse came out 
and beckoned to me. I followed her. Soon I was 
kneeling beside Nell. She could not speak to me. But 
the smile she gave me was full of radiance : and it did 
not fade when I fooked and saw our child upon her 
breast 
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CHAPTER XI 

How many rings were added to my growth, in that 
night when our son was bom; and how can I tell of 
the change his coming wrought in our life and in our- 
selves ? I cannot tell. Even could I realise the change, 
gather some details of it and make order of them in my 
mind, even then the few words I have would fail to 
express it All through this record I have been striving 
for words ; here I pause from the strife, and, not un- 
wisely perhaps, give the floor to Mrs Flynn. She, the dear 
woman, had such gifts of sympathy and words that often 
in expressing herself she spoke as for all the world 

You may picture her, on a Sunday afternoon, seated 
in one of our aromatic plush chairs, silk mantle laid 
aside, the green strings of her bonnet hanging loose, 
and she in an ecstasy over Himself. I need handly say 
that Himself was the baby. His other name was 
Francis Robert — a combination which had cost Nell 
and me much anxious pondering and of which, remem- 
bering my nationality and descent, I hope you will see 
the significance.^ Himself was still in the long-clothes 
period of development. A consensus of expert opinion, 
ranging from that of Mrs Willard down to that of Mrs 
Hicks the occasional charwoman, pronounced him to be 
the finest man-child ever born. Naturally both Nell and 
myself shared that opinion. In our frequent specula- 
tions as to his future, the while he slumbered under our 
gaze, or made his earliest attempts at laughter, or after 
his bath lay kicking upon the hearthrug, we made a 
great man of him — he had the head of a statesman, the 
eyes of a musician, the hands of an artist, whilst his 
many bumps were full of promise. But I am wander- 

* Do you see the significance of Himself s name f I catmct. But IJu4g9 
that the prodigy was caued after Drake and the sixieenth-eentury heroes. — 
&F. a 
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ing and keeping Mrs Flynn off the floor. To see the 
prodigy she had brought her William, all clad in his 
Sunday best and very awkward therein. He, at a safe 
distance, sat on the edge of a chair, his hat on the 
carpet between his feet, his hands spread on his knees 
and elbows turned outwards. He said very little but» 
judging from the intensity of his gaze at Himself and 
Mrs Flynn, and the way he mopped his forehead with a 
large red handkerchief, he seemed to do a lot of hard 
thinking. 

"Eh now," said Mrs Flynn and dandled (the word 
is her own) Himself up and down, "but you're the fine 
child, God bless you. The weight he is, and the grand 
limbs he has on himself. Laugh, you boy you. That's 
right Crow, my son. Up you ga Down you go. 
Faith, he's a credit to you, Mrs Nell, and yourself, Mr 
Robert, and may he never be anything but that same 
all your mortal days. Who do you think he favours, 
William ? You don't know ! Why, man dear, where's 
your wits ? Can't you see the father in him, and sure 
he has your eyes, Mrs Nell, and the same smile on his 
wee face. Hush-a. Hush-a. There now, my wee 
manny. Was him frightened at the big ugly man. 
Has him a wee pain, now ? Does him want his mammy? 
Away you go to her, then. Sure it's yourself is the 
best judge of who's good to you, and what would you 
be doing with a hard tough ould woman, anyway. 

"Heigh ho," said Mrs Flynn, settling back into her 
chair and folding her hands upon her lap, " but it's good 
to be haying a child in one's arms again. I love the 
feel of the creatures. God be with them, they're a great 
comfort, so they are. What's a house without them ? 
When I heard the good news, Mrs Nell, I clapped my 
hands, and says I to Susie : ' Praise be to Gad for bis 
mercies, and may it only be the beginning of many.' I 
warrant it was yourself went the proud man to work 
next morning, Mr Robert, and you marching inches 
higher in your boots, and your chest out» and you 
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thinking, *Ha now. TLook at me, everyone. I'm a 
father this morning, so I am, and I want you all to 
know it' Why to be sure. Isn't it only natural. Yes, 
and you found the whole world changed, Mr Robert — 
yourself and your life and everything. Ah, don't I 
know I No one has a notion of what living is until a 
child comes to them. It's then a man finds himself a 
man, and a woman a woman, and life begins in real 
earnest for them. And it's then too that they feel first 
the strange ways of nature — so that oneself is nothing 
at all, nothing in the world, and the wee morsel in the 
cradle is everything. Wouldn't yourselves be finding 
it that way?" ask^ Mrs Flynn, with a glance from 
Nell to me. 

"Yes. I believe we do find it like that, Mrs Flynn," 
answered Nell. "As you say, the ways of nature are 
very strange." 

"Ay, indeed are they, and the longer you live the 
more you know it Sure don't I remember how it was 
with myself when little Bernard was sent to me, and me 
sheltering his wee life like as if it was a candle flame in 
a big wind, and the heart stopping in me when I bent 
over the cradle to see if he was breathing, and myself 
sleeping like the cat with one eye and both ears open. 
And then all the fretting and worrying we used to be 
at, finding the best name for him, and watching for the 
first tooth, and wondering if it was right for him to 
have such a big soft spot in his head, and seeing if all 
his limbs were straight, and trying different kinds of 
food, and sitting in the dark beside him praying to 
God to watch over him, and make a good man of him, 
and bring him wealth and prosperity. . . . Would it 
be that way with yourselves now ? " asked Mrs Flynn 
again, with a glance from me to Nell. 

" It's that way, Mrs Flynn," I answered — "and many 
another foolish way besides, I fear." 

"I know. Well, I'm not sure that I'd call them 
foolish, Mr Robert; for, after all, they're the gift of 
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God. It isn't of ourselves we do such things. They 

{*ust come. And, if you'd be noticing, we're not the 
>nly ones that have them — for the birds in their nests 
are just the same, and the hens with their chickens, and 
everything else in the world. It's nature. Yes. Ifs 
nature. Still, maybe we Christians do worry and fret 
too much — and sure that's foolishness. It's like for- 
getting in a way that the childer are in the hand of 
God. Ay, it is. Maybe that's why we get punished 
so often, when they grow up and forget us and maybe 
go to the bad. Ah, I've seen it in my time often and 
often — heart-break and desolation I've seen — may God 
forgive them, and may God help the fathers and mothers 
that reared them I I've heard my sister Bridget say 
that it's hard to tell which are the luckiest, them that 
have childer or them that have none. Whichever way 
it is there's sure to be trouble and disappointment. It's 
bitter not to have them, and it's bitter to have them, 
and so it goes on. For all that, I'd risk having them 
myself, and I'd think little of them that didn't, and I'd 
think less of them that weren't foolish over them. It's 
nature. Ay. It's nature. And sure one learns sense 
in time. I hadn't half the foolishness with Patrick that 

I had with Bernard, and if so be ** Mrs Flynn 

stopped and looked at her William. " Wouldn't your 
experience be like mine, William ? " she asked. 

William looked at his feet, mopped his brow, rubbed 
his chin with a great hand. "It's a long time ago, 
Ellen," he answered, " and I was a busy man. But I'd 
agree with you, I think." 

"Yes. And that's how it will be with yourselves, 
saving your presence," said Mrs Flynn, glancing at 
Nell and me. " Sure that's what they mean I suppose 
by saying that the second puts the first's nose out of 
joint. . . . Well, the way I've been talking. Rattling 
away like a house on fire. That's the worst of getting 
on in years, Mr Robert — the further you go the looser 
the tongue gets in you. Why it is I can't tell, except 
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it would be that long use makes the wheels go easier. 
Well we must be going, Mrs NelL God be with jrou 
and the darlin' child, and may he be a comfort to you 
both, world without end. Let me feel him again for a 
minute. God love you, my son, . . . William. Come 
over here to me. Dear knows, it's well one of us can 
talk, for when the humour is on you one might think it 
was bom dumb you were. Come over here, man, and 
look at the child and tell Mrs Nell what you think 
of it" 

Slowly William rose, stepped round his hat, tramped 
ponderously across the room ; and when he had come 
to Mrs Flynn, she said ''Open your arms, man," and 
before he could think had put Himself in them. For 
Nell and myself it was an anxious moment, for William 
it was distressing. Huge and ungainly he stood, with 
the child laid across his arms, and dared not move, or 
breathe ; and all the while Mrs Flynn kept urging him 
to dandle it, and hug it, and '' kiss the creature's wee 
face." At last, with infinite caution and effort, William 
bent slowly, and kissed Himself on the brow ; then turned 
to Nell. " I'm no judge of babies, ma'am," he said, 
"and it's years since I gave one much attention. I'd 
say that yours is what I would expect of you — and 
that's the best — and — and if you love me, ma'am, you'll 
take it from me before I let it fall." 

You may be sure that Himself did not fall. You 
may imagine how we laughed and how good-naturedly 
William bore it all. When we had done, he crossed for 
his hat, came back and from a pocket brought forth a 
tiny packet folded in tissue paper. " If s usual, ma'am," 
he said to Nell, " on such occasions to make a present 
I'm not much of a judge. And I haven't much experi- 
ence. But it's the will that counts. I bought them 
myself last night at Camberwell Gate, and I assure you, 
ma'am, it cost me more than money to get them — not 
being well used to carry out such transactions — ^green 
goods and such like being more in my line. But such 
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as they are, ma'am, I hope you'll accept them from me 
and — and Well, I hope you will, ma'anu" 

Nell took the packet When, amidst no small ex- 
citement, it was unfolded, Mrs Flynn flung up her 
bands and cried, ''Grod be with the man I To think of 
him buying t/mn^ and never telling me a word. Baby 
socks — baby socks — as I'm a living sinner I Come 
away with you, William, before you disgrace me any 
more. Dear knows, but it's for your own self you ought 
to have bought your baby socks." 

Nell and I watched the two cross over and go down 
the street arm in arm, the one big and ponderous, the 
other short, plump, and inclined to waddle. William 
bent over Ellen, and she gave signs of animated talk. 
"I think if Bertie were here, NeU," I said, "he would 
say that she is giving him socks." 

"Yes. It looks like it But I hope not Rob, dear, 
wasn't it absurd — ^such a huge man, and such a long 
speech, and then the ridiculous mouse. Poor William, 
I suppose it was thoughts of the presentation that kept 
him so thoughtful and solemn." 

"No doubt I expect he lay awake through the 
night watches composing the speech, and then forgot 
most of it at the end. I say, NelL Wouldn't you like 
to have been in the shop when he carried out the trans- 
action. ' I assure you, ma'am, it cost me more than 
money to get them.' My sweet William ! I expect it 
did cost you something. Sweet William ? That's not 
a bad name for him. Or maybe William the Silent 
would be better." 

" Yes. Or William of Orange," said NelL 

" William of Orange ? Hum. Don't see that, old giri." 

" Oh you're dull, Rob. Isn't he in the green-grocery 
trade." 

I sat down with a gasp upon a chair. " Nell," I said, 
" my word you mustn't Suppose I had a weak heart." 

"Suppose we talk sensibly, Rob, like old married 

people " 
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"* With the finest child in all the world. God love 
hint Come to him's daddy for a dandle. Hush-a. 
Hush-a. Down you go. Up you go." 

'' No, Rob. Seriously, you mustn't make fun of the 
dear woman. It was beautiful to hear her sometimes, 
and so wisely she talked too. Where does she get 
it all, Rob? I suppose she has never read a book in 
her life." 

" She is Irish, Nell. That means that she sees and 
feels things and has the gift of expressing them. Most 
of what she said is in us, but we can't get it out." 

"Or won't," said Nell. 

"Yes, or won't. It's what Mrs Flynn calls our 
nature. Even to each other we won't confide. I know 
perfectly well that you keep secret thoughts about the 
child in your heart So do I. If I talked a week I 
couldn't get out what Mrs Flynn says in half-a-minute. 
Neither could you, Nell. It isn't secrecy. If s — it's 
English. Look at me. What Mrs Flynn said is per- 
fectly true. I felt six inches higher that morning as I 
walked to the office. I felt a man. I was not a bit like 
what r had been the previous morning. Everything 
was different Life had opened — oh, confound it, I 
can't explain. You know, Nell. But here is what I'm 
driving at Immediately I got to the office I closed up. 
Didn't tell a soul except Oliver and old Squaretoes — 
and felt like not telling them. And here's a curious 
thing. I felt so big in myself, or something, that I had 
a contempt for the fellows. I have it still. * Dash your 
buttons,' I think, when someone is talking to me, or 
when I meet a Principal on the stairs, * if you only knew 
what I know you would look twice at me.' It's awfully 
stupid, of course. But there you are, Nell. . . . Sure 
enough what Mrs Flynn said is true : life and the world 
and everything in it has changed now. See how we 
are. Every minute living for the child, always thinking 
of him, always worrying, or planning or something. 
The day's different. The night's different Can't go 
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out together for five minutes. Danchig over. Theatres 
over. Visiting friends over. . . .** I stooped and held 
my forefinger for Himself to clasp in his little pink hand. 
"Tell you what, my lad. You're a tyrant, you are. 
You're as much trouble as if you were as big as Sweet 
William. YouVe turning your father and mother into a 
pair of foolish old people. I say, Francis Robert, you're 
more trouble than you're worth. . . . No, you're not 
No, you're not I Nell. I say, isn't he growing ? And 
his hair. Look ! It's getting quite long. Let me have 
him, Nell. I want to see if he's weightier. Eh? 
What? Vihy.hsiS pounds heavier I Look here. Run 
down and borrow Mrs Brown's scales and we'll weigh 
him again." 

" No, Rob. No. Do let us be sensible." 

" Sensible? I like that, Nell, and from you I Come. 
Admit to me that you and Mrs Brown weighed him 
after his bath this morning ? Ah, I've found you out, 
Mrs Nell. You sent me for a walk, and then the both 
of you had a fine hour of gloating and magging. Yes, 
and now you ask me to be sensible — ^you dear foolish 
old girl. There. Take him. Have him all. I don't 
care. Fathers are nothing in this world — or husbands 
either. It's all the child." I knelt down beside Nell. 
" I say, dearest, you will spare a thought for me some- 
times, won't you ? You will remember that I'm away 
slaving at the beastly office, and coming home hungry, 
and you will remember that once I was everything in 
the world to you ? Won't you, Nell ? " 

She put her arm round my neck and drew me nearer 
to her. " Don't be silly, Rob," she said. " There are two 
every things in the world now. Don't you think I'm 
able to love them both?" 

" Of course, Nell. Why of course. I was only jok- 
ing. You mustn't begin to take me too seriously, you 
know. I certainly am a bit heavier than I used to be 
— and now I come to think of it, you too, Nell, are more 
solemn. You don't joke so much now, and laugh, and 
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all that Why is it, Nell ? Is the child responsible for 
that too?" 

''Yes, Rob. I suppose he is. There isn't so much 
time, you see, and one's mind is full of other things. 
Don't worry, dear lad. I'm the child with a new toy. 
And don't think me solemn, Rob. Solemn ! Why my 
heart is full of happiness, day and night. Only it's a 
different kind of happiness, Rob--deeper, quieter. You 
understand, don't you ? " 

As Nell asked Uie question she looked at me ; and 
just then, for the first time, it flashed upon me that it 
was not the old Nell who sat before me. Her look, her 
eyes, her very features all had changed. Something 
subtle, deep and beautiful, had transformed her from 
girl to woman, from wife to mother. That was it! 
The change was motherhood. A girl no longer. A 
wife still, but a mother too. A new light on her face 
and in her eyes ; new feelings, instincts ; a new Nell. 
That is what she wished me to understand. I sat back 
on my heels, trying to realise and grasp it all. . . . 
Change, change, everywhere and in everything. . . . 
So quickly, so wonderfully. . . . And for it all, the boy, 
Himself lying there, that morsel, was responsible. . . . 
What more was coming ? Where would it all end ? 

"What are you thinking, Rob?" asked Nell in a 
while. 

I sat upon the carpet and clasped my knees with 
both hands. "Oh, I don't know, Nell. Thinking lots 
of things — more than I can get out I do understand. 
Yes, I do in a way. But it's a bit puzzling. I never 
thought a child — or anyone else, for that matter — 
could make such a difference. I say Nell. When Mrs 
Flynn was rattling away I felt inclined to laugh at her. 
I always do somehow. She goes at such a pace, and 
twists her face about so, and uses such odd expressions. 
I feel like Carlyle and the cock, always waiting for the 
next crow. But now I see what she meant and how true 
it is— or I think I see — I'm a kind of waking up. Heigho I 
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Surely life is a mighty strange business. Experience, 
experience — that's the great thing — that's what has 
made Mrs Flynn so wise. Nell. I say. Don't you think 
that she and Sweet William are a curious couple ? " 

"In what way, Rob?" 

" Why, in every way. A widow and a widower. 
Both wiUi children. Both pretty old. Both oddities. 
William big and clumsy and silent ; Ellen small and 
round and^o^^. What kind of a courtship is theirs? 
What do they say to each other ? Does William ever 
kiss Ellen when they part on the doorstep ? Are they 
in love?" 

« Of course they are," said Nell. " Can't you see it ? 
William is simply devoted. He sits watching and 
admiring her. I'm sure he would go through fire for 
the little woman. And she is just the same. I can 
tell by the way she looks at him and the tone of her 
voice. The dear people. I do like them. I wish they 
could get married. It would be such a good thing for 
both of them. Why don't they, Rob? Is it because 
of money — or what ? " 

I felt at a loss for an answer. I suppose I looked 
confused. " Oh, perhaps it is money, Nell. It gener- 
ally is in this world. William is only partner you see in 
the little green-grocery business. I suppose he is waiting 
— waiting till he has saved enough to make a start on 
his own account" 

Nell sat with the child on her lap, stroking one of 
its hands and her eyes on its face. She did not an- 
swer for a minute or two. " Rob, I want you to tell 
me. I would much rather know. Something Mrs 
Flynn once said to me put a suspicion in my mind, 
and it is there still. Did William lose money in that 
society ? " 

« He did. Nell." 

" And Mrs Flynn too ? " 

"Yes, Nell." 

" I thought so— I thought so. Did they lose much ? " 
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"I don't know. I never asked. It was only by 
chance that I found out anything." 

" And that is why they are waiting? " 

" I suppose it is, Nell." 

" Of course it is." Nell sat quiet for a good while, 
quiet and very grave. "Oh, if I only had money I" 
she cried. " If I could only make restitution ! Con- 
sequences — consequences — they never end — ^you never 
escape from them." She looked at me and smiled. 
" Rob, life is a mighty strange business," 

" It surely is, Nell. But I say. You mustn't think 
about this affair — I mean you mustn't worry about it. 
Remember, there are thousands worse than Ellen and 
William." 

"That's poor consolation, Rob," said Nell, smiling 
again. " No, no. Don't explain. Of course I under- 
stand. No, I won't worry. Where's the use? But I 
must think, and it's right that I should. Thinking 
means punishment. It's just that I should be punished." 

" No, it isn't, Nell. I deny it. I deny it ! " 

"Ah, well, it's no matter, Rob. The punishment is 
light." She looked down at the child. " I only hope 
that it will stop with me," She thought a minute. 
"Poor Bertie. I wonder if the punishment is falling 
upon him." 

I leaped to my feet. " Look here, Nell, enough of 
this nonsense. I won't have you thinking and saying 
such things. Confound Bertie ! Come now. Get a 
smile upon your face, and put the child in its cradle, 
and come out to tea. I'll get it. No, you won't. I'll 
get it, I say. What would you like ? Buttered toast ? 
And the radishes ? All right, then. See to the kiddie, 
and come when I bang the tray — and if you're very 
good we'll take Himself out in the perambulator after 
tea." 

Wherever we went together now the perambulator 
came with us. Of course we could not take it far, for 
we soon discovered that Himself could be managed 
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easiest at home ; but occasionally we wheeled him over 
to see his grandmother at Streatham, or to spend an 
hour with Mrs Flynn in Culvert Street, or across 
Peckham Rye to visit the Olivers, or down into Brixton 
for tea with Mr and Mrs Hope. 

The Olivers now had two children and occupied 
the upper portion of a small house in Honor Oak. 
They seemed comfortable enough, and happy too, 
and always made us welcome ; nor did they fail 
duly to return our visits. But Nell cared little for 
Mrs Oliver. She found her a little vulgar in mind 
and ways, inclined to be assertive, and to claim the 
superiority due to her social experienceand her position 
as wife of my official senior. Doubtless Mrs Oliver 
also had her opinion of Nell and was not slow to share 
it with Oliver. He and I were still best of friends, 
walked home together, went to the Oval occasionally, 
and would have visited each other often ; but, though 
we never broached the subject, we both recognised that 
socially we were in the hands of our wives, and so fated 
to keep a certain distance in our family relations. 

With the Hopes it was different Their social posi- 
tion, as compared with ours, was high ; yet never in the 
slightest did they give us the impression that, in receiv- 
ing and visiting us, they condescended to the level of a 
Twopenny clerk. I do not say that Nell and I watched 
for any signs of condescension or had ourselves much of 
the absurd pride of poor people ; but we certainly were 
sensitive, and already we had some experience of 
suburban snobbishness, and it says much, I think, for 
the Hopes that they made and kept friends with us. 
In the office were men, some of them in my own class 
too, who never would have dreamt of asking us to their 
houses ; partly no doubt because they and their wives 
did not wish to see us, but chiefly, I think, because they 
did not think us worthy of their acquaintance. All 
quite natural perhaps, and maybe advisable, and cer- 
tainly it is not just to expect more of colleagues than 
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of other people. Mrs Hope's scorn of the pettiness of 
London surburban life, its mean spirit of exclusiveness 
and jealousy and backbiting, its constant striving for 
appearances, its lack of charity and neighbourliness, 
was justified. Even Nell and I, in course of time, dis- 
covered this. At present, of course, we were nearly 
outside it all; and always I hope we strove to be 
superior to it all ; still we had sufficient knowledge, at 
least Nell had, of the suburban spirit to appreciate the 
kindness of the Hopes. They were real friends. Th^ 
did us good. Many pleasant evenings we all have spent 
together. Elsewhere I have spoken frankly of Mr Hope, 
and hereafter I may have to speak frankly of him again ; 
but just here I can at least be generous in his praise. 

Our excursions with the perambulator out into the 
social world were of course few ; generally we had to 
find outdoor diversion nearer home. Marketing was 
still a weekly pleasure. On fiile evenings we took the 
air on Peckham Rye. On Saturday aftmioons we saw 
a cricket match, and later on a football match, in the 
playing fields at Honor Oak ; sometimes adventured 
as far as Greenwich park or had tea somewhere in 
Dulwich. Once or twice we took sandwiches and milk 
in the perambulator and sp^it most of a Sunday on 
One Tree Hill ; and some of my holidays that year (for 
we found it impossible once more to visit fBiber) were 
devoted to little excursions into the country. We 
enjoyed these outings thoroughly. Perhaps, as became 
respectable married people, with a perambulator, our 
pleasuring was more restrained than in the old courting 
days ; still, had you seen Nell trying to drink ginger 
beer from the bottle, or climbing a wild-apple tree, and 
had you seen my heroic efforts to stand on my head 
or balance a stick on my chiit, and had you heard our 
laughter all the day and caujght sight of our faces, I 
think you might have judged that marriage had not 
damped our spirits. Indeed it had not We had no 
mind to grow old and dull before our time. Happiness 
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came easily to us : why not have it, then ? And since 
agieement was pleasant, and disagreement both un- 
pleasant and stupid, we agreed all we could or disagreed 
and had done with it 

What a model pair, says somebody. No, my dear sir. 
We had just a little common-sense between us, and used 
it But should you insist on scoffing, why scoff at Nell 
— for it was she who always gave way. 

When autumn and winter came, it was but rarely that 
we escaped with the perambulator from the streets. 
However, that did not trouble us. There was always 
something fresh in the shops — ^the drapers' windows 
newly dressed for Nell, the tobacconists' or newsagents' 
showing novelties for Himself and me — and our interest 
in the streets never flagged. It interested us greatly, 
for instance, to explore uie various residential zones of 
our neighbourhood, passing from the humble little roads 
of our own particular zone, each with its two rows of 
grey-brick houses, all precisely alike, all narrow, crowded, 
ugly, yet every one of them a home ; to pass from these 
out into the brighter zone where the houses had brass 
knockers and letter boxes, and flower beds in front, 
and small gardens behind, and attics in the roof where 
the servants slept ; thence into the genteel air of the 
red-brick villa r^on,some detached and screened from 
the vulgar gaze by privet hedges or high oak fences, 
some only semi-detached and protected by no more 
than a metal-work fence and what Mrs Hope called a 
bed-quilt lawn ; so at last reaching the impressive dis- 
trict where, behind high brick walls or amidst sheltering 
trees, stood the residences of the great^ 

Who lived in those stately mansions 7 Merchants and 
bankers, we used to suppose, lawyers, physicians, perhaps 
heads of departments. Yes, we could imagine those and 
the incomes they drew ; but where did the money come 

' TJUs s§nimc€ giv4s a g$cd insttmf€ of wkai I havi caikd tki €kast9 
b€a$iii$s ^ Thomas ogUiai siyU. It might hone 6em writUn iy Mr 
Chdrry-bbssom or Old Squarttois. It nminds m$ of a sicticn in an Act 
of Pktrliament, I Umm it w9€diied.S. P. B. 
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from that upkept all those serene villas, with two or 
three servants in each, and a handy man to look after 
the garden, and all the washing sent out ? 

Nell and I often puzzled over that problem and 
never came near solving it A few villas we could 
fill with superior Civil servants, people on the Stock 
exchange, bank managers : but what of all the others 
and how were the incomes earned? Regarding the 
brass-knocker zone we .were more assured. Two or 
three hundred a year and a lodger could, with care, 
make both ends meet anywhere here ; and we could 
easily account for thousands in London who eamt 
upwards of two hundred a year. Why in the Tax 
Office itself were hundreds with such an income: in 
twenty years or so I should myself be among them : and 
think of the hosts of clerks, managers, tradespeople, 
professionals, who made at least that With our own 
particular zone also there was no difficulty. All those 
little houses, thousands and thousands of them, we could 
easily fill. In them lived artisans, small tradesmen, 
travellers, shop assistants, clerks of all kinds, lodgers 
innumerable. We saw them go and come. They 
swarmed on the streets and commons. Our own warren 
of a road was type of all the rest Nell and I had but to 
think of ourselves and we knew how all the others lived. 
Always struggling, hoping, toiling, always making the 
best of fate and keeping a bold face to the world : so in 
that wilderness of little drab houses we managed to live. 

After that manner Nell and I would speculate in 
course of our wanderings in and about Dulwich ; and 
then mayhap we would come on an empty house, and 
we would obtain the key, and whilst one of us kept 
guard by the perambulator the other would explore. 
From cellar to attic we went always, into every room, 
poking into every cupboard, expressing our approval or 
disapproval of this thing and that with the freedom of 
experts ; at last returnra the key, with a polite inquiry 
as to rent and taxes and the condition of the drains. 
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Nell and I were sticklers about drains. Also we re- 
quired laf^e well-lighted rooms, a good kitchen and 
garden, a cellar able to hold at least three tons of coals, 
a side gate, no basement, no folding doors, no Venetian 
blinds, and not more than four bedrooms. Now and 
then we came near being suited. There was a house off 
Peckham Rye which we kept under observation for a 
long time ; and when at last we found it let one day 
our r^^ret was sincere. 

"It would just have suited us, Nell, that little place,** 
I said, as sadly we took our way homeward. "Nice 
garden — ^fine open front — ^bay windows — quiet neigh- 
bourhood — ^tradesmen's entrance — servants* room — tiled 
hall — and dirt cheap at ^^42 a year.*' 

"Yes,** answered Nell, "it*s a pity it*s gone, Rob. 
Perhaps, if we had made the landlord an offer of seven 
and sixpence a week he might have taken it** 

" Hardly, Nell. No, I think he would have wanted at 
least ten shillings— of course from anybody but us he 
wouldn't look at such money. However, it's gone now 
and we'll have to look about for another. Perhaps, 
Nell, it's just as fortunate. It would have meant buy- 
ing the deuce of a lot of furniture from the Little man, 
and my bank balance isn't very big just now. And, 
after all, houses are a bother. There are the servants, 
you know — and one has to watch against bure^lars — and 
the garden would take a lot of my time. . . .* 

" Yes, and think of poor me, Rob, with the servants 
to look after, and a lot of visitors, and dinners to provide 
every day — and such quantities of clean curtains I *' 

"True, Nell. True. On the whole I think it*s just 
as well we*ve missed it. There are plenty of others to 
be had. It*s only a question of looking about** 

" And of waiting, Rob. How long, do you think ? *' 

"Oh, about — let me see — ^about fifteen years. A 
mere trifle, you know.** 

And then Nell and I would laugh. Most of our house- 
hunting expeditions ended in laughter. Still, at back of 
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our minds always was a glimmer of seriousness — a 
thought of what some day might be when the ship came 
home. We were mighty buSders of castles. Most if 
not all of them fell. But not one ever hurt us, either 
in its building or falling. 

I did not care for going abroad without Nell ; but, 
since the home had certain claims upon her, and since 
we agreed that Himself must have plenty of carriage 
exercise, I sometimes wheeled him out Usually on 
Sunday mornings, for instance, when I had peeled the 
dinner potatoes and cleaned the knives, I used to dress 
carefully, give my silk hat a fine gloss before the kitchen 
fire, put a book in my pocket, and push Himself in the 
perambulator over to the Dulwich fields or across Goose 
Green to Peckham Rye. Then, the weather being 
favourable and Himself indulgent, I would sit reading 
and smoking for an hour, and nearing one o'clock return 
to dinner. I was not the only father, by many, in our 
neighbourhood who spent his Sunday mornings in this 
useful fashion. A majority of us, I suppose, stayed late 
in bed, or smoked and read The Referee in the parlour, 
or dug in the garden ; a few went to church or chapel ; 
a gocd many went walking in the direction of some 
favourite tavern ; but certainly some hundreds of us in 
the Warren took child or children for an outing. It 
seemed a reasonable and natural thing to do. We 
sported our Sunday best ; we gave neighbours chance 
to see and be seen ; above all we at once helped our 
wives and did the children good. 

One morning as I crossed Peckham Rye I met two 
of my office colleagues. I did not know them well. 
They were my seniors, both bachelors ; and neither of 
them could have known that I was married. On re- 
cognising me I saw their faces change. I felt my own 
face redden as they approached. I would have passed 
them without any greeting; but they stopped, said 
"Hello, Thome," and one of them, Hull by name, 
added, "Fine morning, isn't it?" 
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"Yes" I said. "It is pretty fine. Looks like rain 
later on, though." 

" M — ^yes. Suppose it does." Hull looked me over> 
and glanced at the perambulator. " I say, old chap. I 
didn't know you were married. When did it come off? " 

" Oh, some time ago. A long time ago." 

"Ah. YouVe kept it pretty dark, then. This the 
son and heir?" 

Hull spoke kindly enough ; but somehow I resented 
every word he said. I thought him inquisitive. I 
thought I detected in his remarks a certain reserved 
accent of contempt. I felt discovered. Let me admit 
it, I felt slightly ashamed. "Yes," I answered, some- 
what curtly, " this is the son and heir." 

"By Jove I I congratulate you, old man. Would 
never have thought it, dashed if I should. Taking him 
for a little ride in the pram-pram, eh ? " 

I felt like hitting the man. I knew now that he was 
contemning me, thinking at back of his head, " By Jove 
— little Thome married — and with a kid. Whew! 
And the fellow can't have much more than a hundred a 
year. Little bounder in his silk hat, and wheeling a 
perambulator like any counter-jumper. This is how 
the Service is let down by bringing in these Board 
School cads." I do not say that I gave Hull credit 
just then for all of that, but I did afterwards, and for 
more than that " Yes," I replied stoutly, " Vm taking 
him for a ride. I always do on Sunday mornings. 
Perhaps I'll meet you both here again. Good-bye." 
And I passed on with the pram-pram. 

That Sunday morning was spoilt for me. In my 
mind's eye I saw Hull and his companion go on 
through the sunshine, and heard them discussing me. 
I saw Hull in the office next morning, and heard him 
say, " Look here, you chaps, who do you think I met 
yesterday on Peckham Rye wheeling the baby in a 
perambulator ? I'll lay you two to one you don't guess 
m five times. . . . Wrong all of you. It was that little 
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beggar Thorne. Yes, it was. And he had on a silk hat 
and brown gloves. ..." I heard all that and much 
more. I worried. I returned home peevish. In course 
of the afternoon Nell said, "What's wrong, Rob?" 

"Nothing, Nell. Why should there be anything 
wrong? Why do you ask?" 

"Oh, because you look that way. You go wool- 
gathering. And you're not quite amiable, Rob." 

"Amn't I, Nell? I'm sorry. It's— oh, it's only 
foolishness. I know I'm an ass. It'sJike this, NelL" 
And I told her what had happened during the morning. 

She listened to me in her quiet attentive way ; and 
when I had finished she nodded and said : " Were the 
men really nasty, Rob ? " 

" No. Oh, no. They were pleasant enough. But I 
saw through them. I knew what they were thinking. 
I've heard fellows talk about such things at the office." 

" Yes. And what do they say ? " 

" Oh, laugh and joke — and all that kind of thing." 

"At what, Rob?" 

" Why, at men who do things at home, do shopping, 
take out the children, and so on." 

" I see," said Nell ; then thought a moment ; then shot 
one of her straightest questions. "But you're not 
ashamed of the child, are you, Rob?" 

"Ashamed I" I flared up. "That's going too far, 
Nell. You know perfectly well I'm not asham^. Of the 
boy I Of your child I" 

"Yes, Rob. I know that. Forgive my bluntness, 
dear ; but you see I can't understand why you should 
trouble about meeting those office men. What of them ? 
Suppose they do talk ? You were doing nothing wrong." 

" No, Nell. Of course not Honestly I don't care 
a farthing what they think and say. I hope I'm above 
all that sort of thing. Still— still *' 

" Still you do care some part of a farthing — a bawbee, 

is it ? — for what they think and say. Else why worry ? " 

I reflected a moment "Yes, Nell, I suppose I do 
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care that much. Fm not ashamed of the child — my 
God, no — and it's the greatest pleasure I have to take 
him out This won't make the slightest difference. 
If the whole confounded office were to come in a body 
next Sunday morning I'd go just the same. But — ^well, 
think what you like, Nell. Call me a fool or an ass : 
but there you are. It worries me to think that people 
are discussing me and laughing at me." 

"Yes, I see." Nell sat quiet a little while; then 
looked at me, smiling. " Men are puzzling creatures, 
Rob. I feel that more and more. I thought once I 
understood you thoroughly. But I don't think so now. 
And I don't understand your office fellows." 

"In what way, Nell?" 

" Oh, in a good many ways. They take such strange 
views in some matters — you all do— and what troubles 
you often seems hardly worth while. Honestly, Rob, 
I wouldn't worry about what anyone thinks or says. 
It doesn't matter, does it ? " 

" No. I suppose not. Still, Nell, the office is a mighty 
queer place : and if you were in it a while you would 
know that better. It isn't pleasant, you know, to meet 
a chap in the corridor and to feel that he knows — 
knows " 

"What. Rob?" 

" Oh, things about one." 

"That you wheel the baby in the pram-pram, for 
example ? " 

"You're laughing, Nell I" 

'* Well— I am, Rob," said Nell. " And really I think 
It's the only thing to do." 

Perhaps it really was. 

Did I continue those Sunday-morning outings with 
Himself? someone may ask. 

I did. 

Fresh experience : new growth ! 
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CHAPTER XII 

Meanwhile the official Mill ground on. Men died, 
retired, got married, got promotion. Rumours came, 
faded, were bom again. An office joke went its ex- 
hilarating round ; office stories, of the usual Rabelaisian 
kind, had their little day; now and then some un- 
fortunate kept the gossips busy for a while. One made 
a few more friends, toiled, learnt, experienced, had now 
a petty triumph, now a little fall. This day was much 
like that At end of every month was pay day. Each 
year had its summer, its holidays. One looked back, 
carelessly ; forward without hope ; worked ceaselessly 
always. It was monotonous enough. Yet never cheer- 
less, or uninteresting. Despite feuds and the usual 
amenities, we kept happy together. 

I still filled a chair in the Correspondence branch; 
still sat with Mr Hope and the others in the long room. 
Bv dint of perseverance and the assiduous cultivation 
of my good round hand, I had moved up a place or 
two nearer the windows. Another, my junior now, 
worked the revolving stamp, put coals on the fire, and 
all the rest Perhaps my new duties were not much 
superior to the old ; but it pleased me to think them 
so. There must have been a good deal of thinking of 
that persuasive kind in the Tax Office. It was my own 
firm belief that the work I did was equal (to say the 
least) to that done by anyone else in the room, Mr 
Hope included ; but the anomaly between work and 
pay I would have rectified not by lowering the salary 
of another but by increasing my own. "fiiis seems a 
reasonable proposal; yet, Mr Hope, and most other 
seniors, scouted it He, the good worthy man, was a 
stout believer in Seniority. How many thousand times 
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did he hammer into me the rusty points of his official 
creed — ^the creed of the Top dog I Only experience 
taught. Youth must be ignorant and untrustworthy. 
The bane of efficiency was promotion by merit For 
juniors work; for seniors counsel; for everyone, be 
he young or old, deliberation and patience. So only 
was good result attained ; so only could be avoided the 
deadliest thing of all official things — a mistake. 

" My dear friend," Squaretoes would say to me, in 
what Oliver called his best turkey-cock manner, the 
while he smoked his cigarette by the window or whirled 
bis umbrella as we strode the Embankment, *' all that 
is obvious — from your point of view. It is the privilege 
of youth to be presumptuous. I have no doubt at all 
that in your class are many able men — and I for one 
would certainly like to see them get better opportunity — 
but to say that any one of them is fit to assume the 
higher duties of the Department — say, for the sake 
of illustration, to assume my duties — is monstrous. 
Where is his experience? Where is his knowledge, 
the illimitable knowledge of rules and regulations, 
decisions and precedents. Acts of Parliament, orders 
in council, bye-laws, schedules, and all the rest? 
Put him in my chair and inevitably he must blunder. 
It is not for what I actually do, my dear Thome, that I 
am paid a much larger salary than you are; it is for 
what I have learnt in the long period of my service, 
thereby enabling me to guarantee almost against 
blunders — ah — emanating from my room. I would 
give no man responsibility in the Department until he 
had served it faithfully for twenty-five years. You of 
course would give it to him after five years. Ah, yes I 
Point of view, sir, point of view. It is — ah — well that 
young men cannot have their way. Ich dien. You may 
remark the motto upon the crest of our Prince of Wales. 
Interpreted it means, / serve. It should be engraven 
on the walls of every room in the Department. Every 
room. Every wall. . . .*' 
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A great deal of such talk I used to hear from Square- 
toes, and sometimes I listened quietly, sometimes fell 
into argument, or broke into protest that grew sincerer 
and fiercer as the years went by. In Mr Hope's pom- 
posities was truth to be sure. I could see myself in his 
shoes grinding them into the head of some unfortunate 
junior. I admitted the merits of experienced age, and 
would give it reward. But I saw also the merits of 
inexperienced youth, and I felt its needs, and I knew 
how much its needs were the needs of otibers — and to 
them also I would have given due reward. " A chance — 
a chance" : I could echo now the cry of Oliver. If one 
must serve, why not serve in some gleaming of hope. 
Easy for Mr Hope and all the rest to talk. They were 
Top dogs. They had brass collars, and good kennels, 
and their pick of bones for themselves and their whelps. 
Whilst we were down in the dust, fighting and snarling, 
or chained in cellars, or kicked to our corners. 

I wish I could write a drama of official life. I would 
show you the Mill at work. Up above, the Masters and 
Gangers, Mr Winter directing from his. swivel-chair, 
Squaretoes plodding at his table or eating his bread and 
cheese sandwiches, the Captain waddling in his down-at- 
heel slippers, the O'Dowd slashing through ledgers in a 
whirl of profanity, old Cherry-blossom l^ing delivered 
of his ridiculous mice or tapping his pockets one bv 
one: down below, the Slaves at work, they too with 
whimsicalities of their own, but always beneath them a 
spirit of ferment that at last, in the third great act of 
my drama, breaks out furiously and drives the Slaves 
swarming up in fierce attack upon those who sit above 
the big thick Line. I see interludes in my drama and 
scenes in the Shakespearian manner, wherein might be 
depicted the realities of life in a Kennington lodging 
house or in the home of a Man clerk and his wife. I 
see Mrs Flynn and her William providing comic relief. 
I imagine Bertie shaped into a type of unofficial clerk- 
dom. And all my drama I see unfolding in some lai^[e, 
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orderly and quite magnificent way — thereby showing 
how vain may be the imaginations even of a Twopenny 
clerk and how much finer than any doings of his. A 
magnificent drama indeed the author of this record 
would write I Besides, supposing it written, who in 
this world would find interest in it ? God help us, we 
all nowadays help at the grinding in some mill or 
another, and it is to escape from it all that we crave, in 
our times of leisure. Men hunched over desks in dreary 
rooms ; telephones, revolving^ stamps, fire buckets ; a 
pale-faced youth eating bread and cheese in a suburban 
bed-sitting-room ; a foolish couple bending over a cradle 
in a kitchen in Dulwich ; tumult of Slaves crying for a 
Chance and a Living wage : what subjects, great heaven, 
for drama in this Twentieth Century I Why, all that is 
only life — a page from the awful Day-book of London 
town. 

To return to the path. That year in which Himself 
was bom was memorable also in other ways. In course 
of it, as result of working another hour a day, my rate 
of salary was increased by fifteen pounds a year. Fifteen 
pounds a year in one mad leap : no wonder Nell and I 
thanked God for his bounty. Then, later on, as result of 
general agitation, a new scheme, removing the hateful 
name of Man clerk and offering other small benefits, 
was applied to our class. How this new scheme was 
received by our class in general does not of course 
concern us here ; we of the Tax Office took what was 
given — and were not satisfied. Let Oliver spesik. 

" It's all in my eye," said he, as together we walked 
homeward through Newington and Walworth, each 
with his shiny black bag and umbrella, each pale and 
stooped and insignificant, '* it makes me think of offering 
a bath bun to a hungry navvy. Certainly it's better 
than nothing — oh, yes — a lot better. Those little yearly 
akips upward will be more useful than a triennial jump. 
It's well to be no longer In the same stall with our friend 
the Buck nigger. Not many of us will ever get to the 
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bald and toothless period of retirement — but no matter — 
those who do will now be able to keep chickens and a 
cottage in the country. Oh, yes, and I was forgetting 
the staff posts and the chances of promotion. Well, I 
might as well have forgotten them altogether. I know 
who'll get the promotions. The seniors, and the yappers, 
and the lickspittles, and a few of the men you can't keep 
back — /A<^11 get them. I can see it all happening. 
And the rest of us may sit looking on and sucking our 
silly thumbs. . . . But, by God, that's just what we 
won't do ! If they think they've contented us with this 
tin-pot scheme, theyll soon find the jolly mistake they've 
made. . . . No more general agitation, sir, for us. What 
we're going to work for now is departmental reorganisa- 
tion. D'you twig, Thorne? Ourselves, in ourselves, 
for ourselves — by damn, there's a fighting motto ! Ay, 
and we will fight — and we'll win too. D'you know why, 
Thome ? It's because we stand for taxes^ and taxes are 
the most important thing in this country. Society and 
the throne and the constitution — and the whole blessed 
show — is built on them. Well, and if we stand for them 
why shouldn't we be worthy of them ? Hey I Give us 
better pay and prospects, we're going to argue, make us 
contented, make us efficient — and then you'll see us set 
the old Tax mill humming." 

"Yes, Oliver," I said, "that's all very well. But 
you're forgetting that we're only a part of the Mill. 
We can't demand a special scheme of reorganisation 
for ourselves. It must be an office affair." 

"Thafs right, Solomon." 

" Then it must be an office demand." 

"True, O King." 

" And the question is, Will the others work with us — 
Squaretoes and Cherry-blossom and the Captain and all 
the rest ? You know what they think of us ? " 

"I do. And they know what we think of them. 
The/11 have to work with us, Thome — or get left. 
We're in a majority. We have youth and brains on 
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our side. Nothing can stop us if only we go to work with 
a will together. You'll see, my boy ; youll see. I've 
been talking things over with some of our senior fellows; 
and we're all more or less in agreement This scheme 
will do for the present, but it won't satisfy us; and 
if you ask me, there's going to be lots of fun before very 
long. A chance, Thorne — a chance for every man in 
the office to rise, if he's fit, to be a Commissioner — ^that's 
what we want, my lad, and that's what we're going 
to have. You hear me ? " 

I heard Oliver. His talk shortened the way home- 
ward. In that great unwritten official drama he would 
have a principal part He was a born fighter. With 
his fearless enthusiasm, his assertiveness, his gift of 
vivid speech, he might stand as type of your Cockney 
demagogue. Whether his scheming resulted in any- 
thing practical remains to be seen; just now it is 
enough to say that strenuously he set to work, with 
others not less eamr than himself, on the lines indicated 
to me. I helped a little. But fight was not in my 
blood. I was a tame cat. My place was a high stool, 
and a comer by the fire at home. Still, I would have 
you know that I no longer sat easily on the high stool, 
and that sometimes I saw disturbing visions in the 
kitchen fire. I had wife and child now. I had a 
standpoint, an outlook. It did not content me to see 
myself always carrying a bag and umbrella to and fro 
through mean streets— always in a rut — a mechanical, 
ignorant thing — a man walking in fetters and darkness. 
Was that HWng? What of the big unknown world 
outside, the world that John knew and that father 
craved to know ? Could I look at myself, there on the 
pavement, on the stool, there plodding in my little rut 
year after year, and call myself a man ? An omnibus 
driver, a bricklayer, a navvy digging yellow clay from a 
trench, these were men, and looked men, and led men's 
lives. Once I had despised them, or at least pitied 
them. Now sometimes I envied them. And I knew 
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now what their opinion was of me and my kind. One 
wet evening I happened to stumble on a tramcar 
against a bricklayer. He opened fire upon me and 

ended by calling me "a little pen-driver." I 

could bear his contempt ; but the truth in that finishing 
phrase scourged me. It was much like putting salt upon 
a snail. I remember crawling home through the dark 
and the rain, and sitting dejected by the fire, and at last 
telling Nell what had ^fallen me. We had a long talk 
together. She understood, and helped me to find 
myself again. 

" And what is going to come of it all, Rob ? " Nell 
asked at last, and sat watching me in her quiet way. 

"Of what, Nell?" 

" Of all this discontent." 

"Am I discontented, Nell— really ? " 

" You're not contented, Rob. You haven't been for 
some time. Once you would have laughed at that man, 
why shouldn't you laugh now ? Isn't it because some- 
thing is on your mind, something that he touched ? " 

"Oh, I don't know. What matter? It will be all 
the same in a thousand years or less. I suppose the 
best thing to do is grin and bear it." 

"I don't like grinning,Rob, and it helps little in bearing 
a thing. Better to laugh, I think, and forget the thing." 

" That's right, Nell. You're always right Oh, I'm a 
silly goose. Just because a man swore at me I But he 
was so brutal. And I felt that he meant it all, and as 
you say, he touched a sore spot . . . Never mind. I 
will laugh and forget the thing. Look here, I'm going 
to read a while. What shall it be? I vote for Martin 
ChuBzlewit and the quarrel between Betsey Prlgg and 
Sairey Gamp. That will cheer us up, eh ? . . . Tell you 
what, Nell," I said, as I settled down with the book 
before the fire, "Oliver isn't far wrong. Content in 
this life is easy on enough per annum." 

•*It can be had without enough, Rob. We have 
often said so. We have proved it, I think." 
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"Yes we have — yes we have. And we'll keep on 
proving it. Still — enough would be pleasant We 
could do with it, Nell, couldn't we ? " 

"Oh, yes. It's hard sometimes But what is 

enough, Rob? Shouldn't we always want more?" 

" Hum. Perhaps so. Still, I'd like to see how we'd 
feel with another pound a week. A pound a week, Nell. 
Think of it!" 

" I would rather have it," said Nell. She was 
knitting. Himself slept by her side in his cradle. 
Tibby the cat lay upon her lap. The squirrel and the 
canary were at rest in their cages. Outside it still 
rained bitterly and the wind moaned at our window : 
but we sat comfortably between fire and lamp in our 
little kitchen, secure, happy. 

"Ah, if we only could," I cried. "It isn't much. 
Only a pound a week. Why, the Captain spends that 
on drink and tobacco 1 " 

" It's more than thousands of families have to live 
upon," said Nell. 

"Yes. How is it done, Nell? It fairly bowls me 
over. ... A pound a week — a pound a week! If we 
had it we could get out of debt We could buy all the 
odd things we want You'd have that jacket, Nell, and 
I'd have a new overcoat And we'd have fresh meat 
oftener, and bottled stout for supper. Yes, and I'd run 
down at Easter time to see father. And we'd lay by 
for a rattling good holiday in the summer. . . ." 

"Rob." 

"What is it, dear?" 

" Do you remember Mrs Flynn's story of the Irishman 
who sat by the fire one night imagining all he could do 
with a donkey he hoped some day to have. *Yes, 
daddy,' broke in one of the children, ' and get a she- 
ass and then I'll be able to ride the foal' 'What! 
You eternal young ruffian, and would you be killing 
the foal upon me,' shouted the dreamer — and pro- 
ceeded to lay the young ruffian across his knee." 
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** I do remember, Nell. It's a good story. And the 
moral is, I suppose, that Fm a donkey." 

'' No, Rob. Not quite that But I was thinking that 
if you went on imagining Td be tempted soon to ride 
the foal." 

"Well. And then?" 

" Don't push morals too far, Rob. It's a sure sign of 
a humorless mind. Weren't you thinking of reading 
Martin ChuzzUwit to me ? " 

Nell and I might make a jest of the money difficulty : 
it cost us many anxious hours, all the same. We tried 
our hardest to face it calmly and to keep ourselves free 
of its sordid toils ; but the mere fact that we had to try 
so hard shows, I fear, how bad often was our plight 
We were still in debt to the Little man. Himself meant 
no easing of the fiscal burden. Be our ideas ever so 
humble, it was still necessary to keep a certain standard 
of life. It would never do to let Mrs Brown think that 
we dined on lentils and porridge. When Nell and 
Himself went to see Mrs Oliver and family it was 
necessary, for obvious reasons, that both should be at 
least on a level with criticism, and when Mrs Oliver 
'Came to see us our plain duty was to fail nothing in 
hospitality. Then how might Nell go forth shopping 
if the perambulator had a shabby hood, or the boy any 
save the latest thing in capes ; and, despite the criticism 
of my friend the bricklayer, had I not still to uphold 
the dignity of my class by conforming to its traditions 
in the matter of appearance. 

It happened, therefore, that Nell and I were forced 
often to debate seriously the state of our family budget. 
Money, money — a little more — ten shillings a week 
more, five even — ^if only we could get that 1 Supposing 
we could live rent free; supposing, by some extra- 
ordinary stroke of luck. We woke one morning and 
found ourselves possessed of a hundred and fifty a year I 
Always looking twice at sixpences, grudging pennies 
for fares, trying to make clothes and boots last a little 
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longer, economising on food, bargaining with trades- 
people over halfpence: all that was petty doing. I 
might endure it passably, for I was used to thrift ; but 
Nell must have found it galling. She did not complain ; 
and, for that matter, neither did I. We tried to make 
the best of things, to enjoy the weekly adventure in 
quest of the Sunday joint, the daily task of squeezing 
the maximum value out of every farthing. We jested. 
We lived in hope. And then, with a sudden rush, 
happenings came. 

For some time there had been disagreements between 
Mrs Willard and her friends in Streatham ; presently 
came a rupture, and Mrs Willard was left to fend for 
herself. We got her rooms in Brixton where on her 
forty pounds a year and a little more she lived for a 
while ; but loneliness and trouble were with her always ; 
she broke down ; it was necessary to place her in a 
nursing home. We tried to hide from ourselves, 
and her, that all this meant adjustments in our little 
budget 

Father's case was not less serious. Failing health 
and a change in the management of the school at Hels- 
combe, brought about his retirement in the summer of 
1891.^ A small pension, the few pounds he earned by 
keeping the Squire's rent -books, together with the 
interest of his investments in the Liberator society, 
enabled him to exist decently in a room rented from 
the new tenant of our old home. He wrote in a spirit 
of cheerful resignation, sending us all John's letters from 
New Zealand, keeping still the hope of one day seeing 
Nell and the boy, even hinting at times that his desire 
to see the world beyond seas was still quick. '* Wonder- 
ful old man," I used to say to Nell on receipt of a letter 
from him. '*One would imagine that he was nearer 

* This is one of the few precise dates given by Thome in his record. It 
may be noticed that, in other respects, he as he grows older seems less con- 
tented with matters of detail and more with questions of opinion. The 
Liberator Society failed in the autumn of 1893.— S.F.B* 
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forty than seventy. Ah, it hurts me, Nell, to think that 
he can't see you and the boy. I remember how he used 
to talk about you. Once he said, * Td like to hear a 
woman's voice in the house again.' Isn't it hard to 
know he is there all alone — poor and weak — and we 
can't help him at all or so much as go to cheer him up. 
Money — money — the good can be done with it in the 
world I Only a little— a little more I " 

Instead of a little more came another little claim upon 
the budget; for presently the Liberator society failed 
and made father one of its many victims. He lost all 
Paralysis attacked him. I went down to see him. He 
seemed to know me. The doctors said he might live for 
years. Everyone was kind. The Squire and Rector 
started a helping fund that grew to a good amount By 
means of this, and a small monthly contribution from 
myself, we were able to ensure that the old man would 
pass the remainder of his days in comfort Had he 
peace, though ? Of what did he think all the day, as he 
sat looking through the cottage window out upon the 
great sea, as he lay at night in sound of the winds and 
the surge? Was it of those lying in the churchyard 
near, he thought, or of Nell and myself, or of John in 
the far land that once he hoped to see? Had he 
regrets, fears, longings ? Did visions spread before the 
void pity of his face, or was all indeed empty out there? 
Was it peace? Was it well with the child? God 
grant it! 

I had not left father many weeks, when one evening 
Bertie called. I have already said that, since the time 
of our marriage, Nell and I had not seen much of him ; 
and I have hinted that, because of his doings or of 
what she imagined to be his doings, Nell had come to 
feel less kindly towards him. Whether she was justified 
in her conclusions and feelings I did not pretend to 
know ; but I judged that if his conscience had been 
clean he would not have been at such pains to avoid 
seeing her. For months now he had not seen her ; on 
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that particular evening, as he knew, Nell was with her 
mother. 

However, I had no quarrel with the boy. We had 
always been friends. I liked him still, was loth to judge 
him, had much real pity for him. I welcomed him, 
drew some beer, gave him a chair in our kitchen by the 
open window, and tried to draw him into talk. But he 
would not talk easily. He was restless, preoccupied. 
His face was thin and pale. His eyes were worried, 
furtive. The old athletic appearance, the cricket look, 
had gone ; and with it much of his genial frankness of 
manner. He was no longer spruce. His clothes were 
shabby a little. He might have been cleaner. 

"We don't see you often now, Bertie," I said in a 
while. "How's that?" 

"Oh, I don't know," he answered, with one of his 
shifty looks. " Don't seem to get time." 

" Perhaps you've something better to do ? " 

" No. If s not that Can't say how it is." 

"Nell feels it, Bertie. I think, considering every- 
thing, that you're not treating her well. Besides, you 
give her the chance to imagine things about you. You 
know what women are." 

He flushed and hung his head ; but said nothing. 

"Perhaps you don't care?" I continued. 

He looked at me ; dropped his eyes ; looked up 
again. " Yes, I do care," he said, and there was a catch 
in his voice, a gleam in his tired eyes. " Of course I 
care. You know I do. I may be a bad sort, but you 
know I couldn't come to thaC 

I was sorry for the boy. Whatever had come to 
him, he could still feel. " All right, Bertie," I said. 
"Forgive my bluntness. How are things going with 
you?^' 

"Oh, much the same." He bent over his knees; 
drew a deep sigh. " No luck — no luck at all." 

"That's bad, old man. I'm very sorry. There's 
nothing wrong, I hope ? " 
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He did not answer or look at me. I knew that some- 
thing had happened and that he had come to unburden 
himself. "What is it, Bertie?" I asked. "Come, get 
rid of it." 

Still he sat silent and irresolute. I poured him a 
glass of beer and gave him my tobacco pouch. " Drink 
and light up, Bertie," I said. " Come along. Brighten 
yourself. T haf s the way. And now what's the matter ? 
Don't be afraid. I can keep secrets. Perhaps I can 
help you." 

Even then he found it difficult to speak ; but at last 
he made an eflfort. " It's the devil, Rob," he said, and 
gave me sight of his haunted eyes. " I'm in the deuce 
of a mess. I don't know what to do. I wish I were 
dead. I wish — I wish — oh, it's the devil, Rob ! " 

At that he stopped and sat hunched by the open 
window, with his hands clasped and his head hanging 
low. I waited a minute; then led to him. "Well, 
Bertie. What's the mess? Some woman, I suppose?" 

" Woman ? No. I've done with women— damn them ! 
If it was only that I wouldn't care. But it's worse. I've 
been a fool. I got in with a set They led me on. 
Cards and billiards and horse racing. Night and day — 
no end to it — no end to it I wanted money. I had 
to get it It was the devil I had to get it And I 
was tempted — I took it Now it's all up. I'm done. 
They'll be after me soon. What am" I to do ? " cried 
Bertie, with his face in his hands. " In God's name, what 
am I to do ? " He looked up of a sudden. " Rob, can you 
help me ? You must, Rob, you must I I'll promise you 
aLtiything. I'll do anything. There's a chance yet You 
will, Rob. You must Say you will I . . ." 

What was I to say or do ? Was this Nell's brother ? 
Through what stages of degradation and folly had he 
fallen to this pitiful exhibiting of himself — wretched — 
haunted — afraid? Was this the fellow that once had 
faced life so gaily, fresh and clean, without care or 
burden, the friend of everyone, my own friend and com- 
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panion through many years ? And now I felt contempt 
for him. Why did he look like that? Could he not 
play the man? I questioned him. Slowly his story 
came out 

It was shameful enough. Most of it, fortunately, I 
need not repeat. The story of a young Fool about 
town, free to do as he liked, taking his fill of the delights 
of cards, billiards and horse racing — that has been told 
already, in the police courts and elsewhere, a thousand 
times. We all know it or can imagine It Only in the 
ending does the story of one young Fool differ from that 
of another. This is the ending of Bertie's. 

For a good many months he had been general secre- 
tary of a certain Dramatic Society and Club. ** It's a 
funny kind of show," said Bertie ; " full of cranks and 
people who think they can act — amateurs mostly with 
a few down-at-heel professionals thrown in. A good 
deal of gambling and drinking goes on. There's masked 
balls at times and private performances of French plays. 
A good many of the women, and all the men I expect, 
are no better than they ought to be. ... I got on well 
enough with everyone. The committee are a crowd of 
old women. Bevis, the honorary secretary, is a good 
enough kind of chap, but a bit of an ass. After a while, 
when I got the hang of things, he left everything to me. 
I wrote all the letters, kept tihe books, received subscrip- 
tions and gave receipts, helped with the performances, 
and made myself generally useful. The work was easy 
enough. I did much as I liked. Usually it was the 
small hours before I got to bed, but I had a room in the 
place, so that didn't matter. I thought I was in clover, 
and so I was, if only I hadn't been a fool. But they 
didn't give me much money, and being in with that 
gang I wanted a lot sometimes — and so I helped myself 
now and then to the petty cash and the subscriptions. 
Nobody bothered, so far as I could see. When my luck 
was out I took what I wanted or some of it, and when 
it was in I paid it back." 
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** You did pay back, then ? " I asked. 

" Yes, I did — at first Of course I did. I had to, in 
a way, and — and it was the right thing to do. I wanted 
to do right. I hope you understand that, Rob. There 
isn't any particular fun in being a rogue. But, you see, 
it's the kind of place where it's easy to go crooked. The 
air of it is queer. These theatrical people look at things 
in their own way. What you would call wrong, Rob, 
they would think only natural. I don't know how it is. 
I'm not trying to excuse myself, only — only I want you 
to see how easy it was to go crooked." 

"I do see. Well?" 

"Oh, there isn't much more," said Bertie. Talking 
had calmed him. He had found something of his old 
self. "All went on swimmingly until a while ago. 
Then I tried my hand at a book on the Epsom meeting. 
I had no luck. I made a mess of it. I had to pay. So 
I helped myself I meant to put back every penny. I 
did, Rob, 'pon my honour. But everything was against 
me. My dashed luck wouldn't turn. It was losing 
always at solo, or backing the wrong horse, or some- 
thing. Luck is the devil sometimes. There's no ac- 
counting for it I noticed it when I used to play cricket 
Start making ducks, or getting leg before, and one kept 
at it every innings. Take my tip, Rob. Never back 
horses. It's a mug's game." 

" I believe you, Bertie. Well ? " 

"Oh, you know the rest With my beastly luck I 
couldn't pay back in time — and then old Bevis must 
look into things — and then the fat was in the fire.- I 
made a clean breast of it I begged for a chance. I 
swore I'd repay every penny. No good. He's as hard 
as nails. I've got three days to make the money good, 
and if I don't he's going to give me in charge. That 
means six months. What am I to do ? Rob, Rob, in 
God's name what am I to do I " 

" Maybe God knows," I said. " I don't" 

" But I must do something. I must I can't go to— 
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to quod, rd rather put a bullet through my head. 
I would too, only — only " 

"Only you're afraid." 

" No, I'm not afraid. What would it matter ? Who 
cares what becomes of me ? Not a soul. Not one ! " 

"Then why not do it?" I said. "If nobody cares, if 
you don't care yourself, why not do it ? " 

Bertie sat looking at me, hands spread on his knees, 
his face bleak and white. Twilight had come. From 
the gardens a murmur of voices, with the twang of a 
banjo striking through it, came in through the open 
window. Himself stirred in his cradle by the dresser ; 
I went and soothed him ; came back and sat down again 
before that staring white figure. " And you care nothing 
either, Rob ? " he asked presently. 

" Oh, I don't know," I answered. " What have you 
done that I should care, and who am I ? Still I don't 
forget old times. I'm sorry, I suppose. ... It doesn't 
occur to you to think of your mother and Nell ? " 

" Doesn't it ? You wouldn't believe me if I said that 
I think a lot, and that I thought a lot all along. Yes, 
all along. I used to see them as I lay awake. Their 
faces would come to me. I cried once or twice. I swore 
I'd turn over a new leaf and not disgrace them. And 
I used to think of you too, Rob. You were always a 
good friend to me. If I had taken your advice I 
wouldn't have come to this. But something is wrong — 
something is wrong I I'm no good. . . . What does it 
matter? Who cares a damn about me?" Bertie rose 
and stood looking through the window. " Best get it 
over," he said. " I'm no good." 

I sat thinking. After all, spite of the contempt I had 
for him, of the desire to express my contempt in bitter 
speech, the fellow was to be pitied. He was a weakling. 
He had been led astray. Doubtless he had meant to 
pay back the money, had tried to do right, had thought 
of Nell and his mother and me. Who was I to judge 
him? By how little maybe had I escaped his plight? 
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This monster of a London devoured thousands stronger 
and better than he. Nell's brother. His mother's son. 
My old friend. Could I let him go to the dogs ? Might 
I not even yet save him ? Was it not my clear duty to 
do all I could to save him ? 

" Sit down, Bertie," I said. " I'm sorry, old man. I 
really am. If I can do anything I will. But you must 
tell me everything. How much have you to repay ? " 

He named a sum between forty and fifty pounds: 
afterwards it grew to nearly sixty. I whistled. " My 
word I All that ? And you come to me I " 

" There is no one else, Rob. I wouldn't have come 
if there had been anyone else." 

"But what about all those companions? Surely 
they'd help you in a pinch ? " 

" Them ! " Bertie laughed bitterly. " They wouldn't 
give sixpence to save me from the gallows. Besides, 
they couldn't. We're all the same. You don't know, 
Rob." 

"No. I suppose I don't. But what can I do? 
Where can I get sixpence either? Perhaps that's some- 
thing you don't understand, Bertie." 

" Perhaps it is. Still I thought— I thought ** 

" What did you think ? Speak out, Bertie." 

" Oh, I thought you might get it somewhere. Borrow 
it or something. I'd repay it, Rob. I swear to you I 
would. All that is over now. If I only get a chance 
— if I only get out of this mess — I'll go straight all the 
rest of my life. I will, so help me God ! " He leant 
over towards me, his peaked white face pleading 
through the dusk. "Rob, I say. Do try. Let me 
get a chance, Rob. You will, won't you ? I'll promise 
anything. I'll do anything. Rob, old man ! " 

I did not know what to say. I wanted chance to 
think. I wanted to talk with Nell. I rose. " It's no 
good promising, Bertie," I said. "If I can I'll help 
you, but don't h& disappointed if I can't. Come again 
to-morrow evening and then I'll tell you." 
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" All right, Rob. Do your best. And if it all comes 

to nothing why then No matter. Wait till then. I 

say, Rob. It's awfully good of you to bother about 
me. I won't forget it. You know that, don't you ? " 

" I do, Bertie. But say no more now. I must think 
things over." 

" All right. And I say, Rob. If you don't mind I'd 
rather you wouldn't tell Nell — not everything. I want 
her not to think too badly of me." 

" I must tell her. I can do nothing without telling 
her. But don't be afraid. Leave that all to me." 

" Very well." Bertie turned for the door ; stopped 
by the cradle and turned again to me. " I've often 
thought of him too, Rob," he said. " I'd like to get 
a look at him before I go. Can I ? " 

" Of course you can. Wait and I'll light the lamp." 

" No. This will do." He struck a match ; knelt by 
the cradle and looked at Himself "He's a beauty, 
Rob. I think he's like Nell. I say. It's a pity some 
of us ever grow up." He rose. " Well, good-bye, Rob. 
And don't let Nell think too badly of me. So long, old 
man." 

That night, after supper, I gave Nell the plain de- 
tails of Bertie's story. She listened quietly. When 
I had done, she sat silent a minute, then said, " It's 
come at last. We never expected much better, Rob, 
did we?" 

" No. I suppose we didn't, Nell." 

"And there's a good deal you haven't told me? 
Never mind. I know enough. Oh, too much I My 
brother — my brother I . . . Rob, you remember my 
wondering once whether punishment was falling upon 
him. You were cross with me. But you see it has 
fallen." 

" I was cross, Nell, because you would punish your- 
self." 

" Well, and I was punished then. I am now. If s 
right. We can't escape it. * And visit the sins of the 
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fathers unto the third and fourth generation. . . / 
That's written. And the worst is that we are only 
the first generation. Rob, what of the child ? " 

" Don't, Nell," I cried. " It's wicked. I don't believe 
it ! You needn't be punished. We bring things upon 
ourselves. Bertie has no one to blame but himself. 
He had every chance. If nothing had happened then 
he would have done just the same. It's in his blood." 

" It is," said Nell. " That's the whole matter." 

"But it isn't the whole matter. Do you remember 
my saying once that Bertie had to be taught his lesson. 
I was wrong, I know, in thinking too well of him — but 
I was right there. This is his lesson. He'll never 
forget it I noticed a change in him even to-night I 
believe that when he gets over this affair he will turn 
up trumps." 

"You mean when he comes out of prison, Rob?" 

Here was Nell going straight again for the heart of 

things. " I mean ^I mean — No. I don't mean that, 

Nell. He mustn't go to prison. We must save him. 
Surely you see that?" 

" I want to see it, Rob — oh, I want to see it ! But 
how can we ? " 

"That's the point How can we? First of all I 
suppose we must find the money." 

" Yes. That's the first step— and it costs." 

"It does. What can we do, Nell? Let's think. 
Propose something." 

For hours we sat in the kitchen, thinking and pro- 
posing. To sell up our home and live in a furnished 
room ; to mortgage our furniture to the Little man ; to 
borrow of a money-lender ; to arrange with Bevis to pay 
in monthly instalments : these were but a few of the 
propositions that came of our thinking. And at last 
we agreed, not without hesitation, to ask help of Mr 
Hope. " If s the best chance, Nell. We must sink our 
feelings. I'll put the matter as softly as I can to him. 
I believe he will help us. And if he doesn't, why then 
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we must try the Jews. Come, dearie. Let's sleep upon 
it." 

We slept little. Next day, whilst he ate his luncheon 
by the window, I beg^n putting Bertie's case softly 
to Mr Hope. He stopped me soon. "Steady there," 
he said, raising a hand. "AH that is not for me, 
Thorne. It's marked private and confidential ; keep it 
so as long as you can, I advise you. Assume I know 
everything. What then? You want me to do some- 
thing, eh?" 

" I do, Mr Hope." And without more talk I asked 
him to lend me, on the security of my salary and at a 
fair rate of interest, the amount of Bertie's debt 

He shook his head. ''The security is good enough, 
my friend," he said, " and so are you, I think. But this 
rate of interest, now? What would you call fair, 
Thorne?" 

" Whatever you like, Mr Hope." 

" Hum. You're no business man, Thome. No. But 
neither am I. So to avoid mistakes we'll fix the rate of 
interest at — nothing." 

"Oh, but we mustn't, Mr Hope. I can't. I really 
can't" 

"I think you really can, Thorne. Yes, I do. No, 
no. Pray let us transact this little matter like gentle- 
men. Sit down and write me your I.O.U. In exchange 
for that I'll present you with my little cheque. . . . 
What is the exact amount, Thorne? Yes, yes. . . . 
There you are, my friend. I've made it payable to you 
and I've left it open. Mere scruple on my part, you 
see. I prefer you to pay the parties in cash. Yes. 
Any time between nine and four you can draw the 
money. Should you want to leave early, Thome, just 
mention the fact to the Head of the branch. . . . Ha. 
What glorious weather we are having to be sure. . . . 
No, no. Thanks are not necessary, Thome. Between 
friends, you know. Let me offer you a cigarette. Isn't 
it a glorious view from this window ? Ah, the Thames 
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is a noble river. Full of life, full of interest. I never 
tire of seeing it. . . . Tell me, Thome. Have you ever 
considered life from the point of view of a bargee? I 
have sometimes thought his existence enviable. Think 
of being borne on the tide from Gravesend to Chelsea — 
swept along — swept along — and imagine the excitement 
of shooting the bridges. . . . Hello. Two o'clock, is 
it You'll finish that tabular statement, Thome, I 
hope, in course of the afternoon." 

I hope I have given you some impression of the 
consideration and kindness that Mr Hope showed me 
in course of our interview. He acted like a gentleman. 
His friendliness was real. I was not the only lame 
dog that he, and others in the office, helped over a stile. 

At dinner Nell and I had a good talk. In the even- 
ing Bertie came. We went into the parlour, and there 
I told him the good news. On hearing it he broke 
down. I let him ease his feelings ; then sat down and 
spoke to him seriously. Nell and I had been discuss- 
ing his case. We were glad to help him ; but our help 
would be given on certain conditions. First of all he 
must give us his word, on honour, that he meant reform. 
" You have had your fling, Bertie," I said, " and we hope 
you have had your lesson. Anyhow we are not going 
to give you a chance to start again in the old ways. 
If you're worth your salt you'll give us your word and 
you'll keep it like a man. Will you ? " 

" I will, Rob. I swear I will. Put me on my oath." 

"Your word is enough," I answered. " I don't forget 
that you are Nell's brother and your mother's son. 
Then again, we think it right that you should promise 
to repay us this money as soon as you can. We have 
had difficulty in getting it. We expect that you'll look 
for a new situation and will assign to us a certain fixed 
proportion of your wages. That's fair, isn't it ? " 

"Of course, Rob. Don't be afraid. You'll get back 
every penny. I'm going to work now. See if I don't 
All the day I've been tramping about from one place 
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to another trying for a berth. I haven't had much luck 
as yet. You see if I had a character to show it would 
be easier for me. But Til manage, Rob. See if I don't 
Perhaps old Isaacs will take me back. He was sorry 
to lose me. . . ." 

" I hope he will, Bertie," I said. " Anyway, no 
matter about that just now. There's another thing. 
We haven't any room for you here, else we'd ask you 
to come and live with us. We did think of moving 
to a place with another room, but Nell has quite enough 
to do as it is, and there are other things to be con- 
sidered; so we propose that you find lodgings some- 
where near us. We want to see you of course. We 
would be company for you. In the evenings you could 
drop in for a game at cards and a bit of supper. You 
and I could go walking on Saturday afternoons and 
Sundays. Perhaps you could take up cricket again, 
and then Nell and I could go to see you play. Eh? 
What do you think of all that?" 

Bertie's face was in his hands. He looked up 
presently, and his face was wet with tears, and he said, 
"You're too good to me, Rob, you and Nell. I'm 
not worth it. Why don't you blow me up ? " 

** Rubbish, Bertie. If you weren't worth it, do you 
think we'd bother. Come. Brace yourself. What do 
you say to our little plan?" 

" Of course I'll come, Rob. But I can't see why you 
want me. See what I've done and what I've been." 

" We're going to see what you'll do and what you'll 
be. Forget all that's back there and look before you. 
By the way, I suppose you've nowhere to live now. 
Where did you stay last night ? " 

"In a lodging house in Walworth. 'Twas beastly. 
But — but I had hardly any money. I couldn't get my 
clothes from the Club else I'd have pawned some of 
them, and my watch went long ago." 

" Why didn't you tell me last evening, Bertie ? Per- 
haps you're hungry?" 
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" Oh, I was a bit But Tm not now." 

" Well, you must have some supper presently. And 
look here. I think you'd better shake down to-night on 
that sofa. It will hold you I think if you don't plunge 
in your sleep. And if you like you may test it every 
night until you get a berth. Yes, and there's one more 
thing, Bertie," I went on hurriedly, for I saw signs of 
tears again. '' If s this. Nell and I both think it an awful 
pity for a fellow like you to be wasting yourself as a 
clerk. It's a poor trade at best, and you're not suited 
for it You're fit for something better. A chap of your 
physique and health ought to be out knocking about 
the world. Farming or prospecting or something of 
the kind. Tell you what. If I were in your shoes I'd 
go to one of the Colonies. There's room out there and 
opportunities for fellows like you. I daresay you've 
heard me speak of my brother John who went out years 
ago to New Zealand. He started on nothing ; but now 
he has a farm of his own, has built a house upon it and 
is going to get married. I must show you the letters 
and photographs he has sent. He says he wouldn't 
come home for anything, and he is always advising Nell 
and me to go out. Of course we can't. But you're 
different, Bertie. I advise you strongly to think over 
the matter. Get away from London and all those 
scoundrels — not now of course, but after a while when 
the way has cleared. John would advise you. Perhaps 
you could go first to him. He is a fine fellow. I'm sure 
you would get on together. ... Eh ? How does that 
proposal strike you, Bertie ? " 

•* It sounds good, Rob," he answered. " I've often 
thought of doing something like that. Wish I had 
done it long ago. I say. What does Nell think ? " 

" She thinks with me, Bertie. More than once, during 
this last year or so, we have talked about you and wished 
we could persuade you to go to John." 

"And mother, Rob?" 

" Your mother won't stand in your way. Be sure of 
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that." I rose. " And now we've talked enough, Bertie. 
I'm going to let Nell come." 

He sat bent forward, with hands clasped between his 
knees. Soon he looked up. " You're sure she wants to see 
me, Rob ? Wouldn't it be better to wait till I got cleaned 
up a bit ? I want her to think as well of me as she can." 

" Don't let that worry you, old man. Nell is only too 
willing to think well of you. It isn't by your looks she 
will judge you. Anyhow, just try to remember old 
times and give her a chance." 

" I'll try, Rob," said Bertie. 

In the kitchen I found Nell entertaining Mrs Flynn 
and her William. Something was in the air I could 
see ; but I gave Nell a signal, and excusing herself she 
went to the parlour. 

I sat down and fell to talking with our visitors. The 
talk was spiritless, however. I kept thinking of ^el\ 
and Bertie. William had an abstracted air, and he sat 
stolidly with his hat gripped firmly by its rim in both 
hands, weighing out monosyllables and grunts. Mrs 
Flynn, on die contrary, seemed unusually excited. She 
laughed a great deal, rambled from topic to topic, kept 
whirling round some mental disturbance which she 
desired either to express or conceal. I was unkind 
enough to think that she had been drinking. It re- 
lieved me at last when of a sudden she found herself. 

" Well, Mr Robert, dear," she said, "you may as well 
know. I was telling Mrs Nell when you came into the 
room, and I'd like to wait till she came back ; but I was 
never one to be keeping a thing in my mind, it kind of 
worries me and turns me upside down, and sure I want 
to tell you myself anyway. By rights William there 
ought to tell, and maybe he would if so be you gave 
him his own time, but sure that might take him till 
morning or the day after — that slow he is in getting a 
start on his tongue and keeping it on the move. Look 
at him, Mr Rol^rt, as lumpy and dull as a turnip on a 
field, and the best word in him half a gnint — what kind 
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of an existence am I going to have with hiin» do you 
imagine, when it's married we are? Ah, now, there 
it's out at last," said Mrs Flynn, all in a flutter, and 
flung up her hands and blushed like a girl. *' Yes, it's 
true, Mr Robert We're hoping to be married within a 
month or so." 

"That's good, Mrs Flynn. I'm really glad. I con- 
gratulate you heartily, and you too, Mr Judkins." 

" Thank'ee kindly, sir," said Mr Judkins, with a scrape 
of his feet and a squeeze of his hat brim. 

" Ah, indeed we know you're glad, Mr Robert," said 
Mrs Flynn, "and thank you kindly for your good 
wishes. It isn't from you and Mrs Nell we'd expect 
anything else. Friendly and kind, sure you've both 
been always that to us. And true enough maybe we 
need all the good wishes we can get, for it's no soft 
journey is before us. I needn't be saying a word about 
ourselves — ^you know us, Mr Robert, and what we are — 
an ould hardened pair that maybe ought to know better. 
But thanks be to God the hearts are young in us still, 
and we understand each other well and know each other 
faults and all, and the romancing time is past for us, and 
we're not starting blind to what is before us, and so with 
the help of God maybe we'll not turn out such fools as 
some people may imagine." 

" I'm quite sure you won't, Mrs Flynn. No one who 
knows you and Mr Judkins would ever imagine that of 
you." 

" Yes. But all the world isn't like you, Mr Robert. 
I know that there'll be more than old shoes flung at us. 
Not that we care a straw what's flung. Not we. We'd 
have tried our luck sooner, only things weren't just right, 
and even now they might be better ; but as I said to 
William, if we wait for things to be right in this world 
the grass will be growing over us. We've saved a trifle 
between us and got it safe, and himself that was partner 
with William is going out to Canada, and we're buying 
his share in the little business, and we're promised good 
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custom, and I'll be able to help in the shop, and the 
children on both sides are growing up — ^so Vm thinking 
well be able to mans^e. Anyway we're going to try, 
Mr Robert And all being settled, Mr Robert, we 
thought we'd drop in and tell you and Mrs Nell, think- 
ing you'd like to have first word from ourselves, and 
hoping that maybe you'd come to see us married. It'll 
be private like in the Registrar's office — for you see 
we're not of the same religion and we're not wishful to 
make a show of ourselves — but you'd both be welcome, 
Mr Robert, I needn't tell you, and in the evening it 
would please us if you'd join us and a friend or two at a 
little spread." 

"Indeed we shall, Mrs Flynn," I said. "Nothing 
could please us more. I fear we can't stay late, for 
there's the child you see " 

" And won't the child come too. God bless him, to 
be sure he will I The beautiful wee darling, sure my 
heart is full of him I He's grand, Mr Robert, growing 
big and strong as a house. Just wheel him over, and if 
he wants to sleep why he can, and if he doesn't why all 
the better. ..." 

Thereupon Mrs Flynn lapsed into general talk for a 
while ; then drew a letter from her pocket and unfolded 
it. "I've something here I'd like to show you, Mr 
Robert," she said, " not that there's much in it, but just 
because of who sent it You mind me telling you once 
about my sister Bridget and her troubles. We had a 
kind of an argument one evening about her, and I for- 
got myself over it Well, I've often thought of that 
since and wished I could make things right Maybe 
this will. When matters were settled between William 
and me I wrote to Bridget telling her the news, and this 
is her reply. She's little more of a scholar than I am 
myself — ^sure it's small chance we had — ^but bad spelling 
will be no trouble to you, Mr Robert, and I'd like you 
to run your eye over it" 

Not a little amused at Mrs Flynn's way, so per- 
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sistently kept in mind through so many years, of prov- 
ing to me that her sister Bridget was such a person, I 
took the letter and read it Afterwards Nell also read 
it and copied it Here it is, bad spelling and all. 

" Derryvore County Cavan Ireland. 

" Dere Ellen, i take my pen in hand to rite that i 
received your letter in due corse and hopping that this 
finds you well as it leaves me at preasent. dere Ellen i 
re/oyce God nose with all my hart to here your good news 
that you are going to get marrit to a deasent man an i wish 
you both well an may you live long and die happy is my 
prayer on me bended nese which thepicter of Mr Judkins 
i have stud agenst a plate on the dresser an often luk at it 
an think well of him an him with the grand beerd entirely 
upon him only i cant keep from wishin he was one of our- 
selves bekase its alwase best for husban an wife to think 
the same an sure it wid be hard not to go to the scmu 
place when all is dun but mebbe over there its difrent than 
with U2 an i hope it is an so dose father Mahon the good 
man an all of uz the same, dere Ellen i do be wishin 
often i cud see you an the childer an we cud have some 
fine talkin over ould times long agoe an i wid lek you to 
see us all an tell you about things, its hard times wid uz 
an no mistake sins poor Paddy went god rest him an 
sure its well mebbe tubbe over his trubles but hes left me 
lonesome lek an nare a wan to ax advice off now an me 
god help nu wid all the childer dipindint an them wantin 
to ate big an times hard an rogues an blaggards try in to 
bate down the poor widda woman god help her an no 
price for things an munny not tubbe had but plesegod i 
will not be bet down be anny man an will keep up me hed 
in dacincy an onner an all belongin to me an alwase did. 

^^dere Ellen i have no more to say this time seein its the 
furst letter ive wrote for years an years an not been well 
yused to howldin a pin an noe time tall a tall to be writin 
wid all there is to doe bout the house cm outside an nare a 
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wan now to help me god help me, but there is somewan a 
dacent widda man wid his bit av land an too cows place 
an mebbe a trifle layed by an if soe be i was willin i doe 
think he wid ax me but who am i an Paddy god rest him 
gone home onely tooyeers come harvust still times is hard 
an theres the childer god help them an father Mahon sez 
I shud so its temted i am god help me an may he show me 
what is best to doe. dere Ellen no more at preasent an i 
rekwest an anser and send me luv an all the childer s an 
god bless you now an evermore amen your own sister 
Bridget Sheehan, 

**aere Ellen wan wurd more dont think i dont like the 
man an hes a dacent man an respicted be all but i doe be 
fedin as if Paddy was watchin me from above only theres 
the childer an me lonesome in the wurld!' 

" Thank you, Mrs Flynn," I said handing her back 
the letter. " Tm glad to complete your sister Bridget's 
acquaintance. I seem to have known her for a long 
time. She's a good woman, Mrs Flynn, but troubled I 
fear." 

'' Ah, indeed is she, Mr Robert, and more than she 
says. God help her, life is hard with her." 

"Still there's hope I'd imagine. The latter part of 
her letter is promising, isn't it ? " 

" You mean about the decent man ? Ah, yt%. Sure 
I know well the quandary she is in. I've had my own 
trials that way. Maybe it would be better if she did. 
Still who knows ? It's often out of the frying-pan into 
the fire in this world, and sure I wouldn't wonder if it 
was the little place more than herself he had his eye 
on. I'm doubtful what to write and advise her. I am 
so. What do you say, Mr Robert ? " 

" I think she tells you how to advise her, Mrs Flynn. 
If s quite plain to me." 

" I s it to marry the man ? " 

" Certainly. Don't you say so, Mr Judkins ? " 

William took on an air of profound deliberation, head 
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cocked on ^one side, forehead wrinkled, his eyes on his 
hat, and a hand stroking his beard. ^* So far as my poor 
opinion goes," he said in a while, " I think you're right, 
sir. But I leave it to you, Ellen," he concluded " — ^yes, 
I leave it to you." 

" Ah, well," said Mrs Flynn, "then I suppose I must 
write to the poor soul and tell her to do it Yes, I will. 
And I'm thankful for your advice, Mr Robert . . . Ha. 
Here you're back then," she went on as Nell and Bertie 
came in, both a little red about the eyes, but happy I 

thought " Now, and all the talk we've been having 

What ! And is that yourself, Mr Bertie ? Now, now, 
but I'm glad to see you again. And right well you look, 
so you do, for all that you're older a deal in the face than 
when I saw you last Hard work, I suppose, and worry- 
ing. Ah, yes. . . . And I've been telling Mr Robert 
everything, Mrs Nell, and more too. And he's de- 
lighted. And you're all coming, mind, the child and 
all. And Mr Bertie too if he cares about it I leave 
you to tell him, Mrs Nell. . . . Dear, dear. The time it 
is. Come away with you, William." 

Then, our visitors having gone, we had supper, Nell 
and Bertie and I. We sat quietly, talking of everything 
save what was full in our minds, discussing Mrs Flynn 
and her William most of all and finding more than 
amusement in them. Bertie did not say much. But he 
was at ease. Now and then he gave us glimpses of his 
old self. It was good to hear him laugh again, to see 
the haunted look gone from his eyes, to see that Nell 
and he had found reconciliation in the parlour. 

" Well, dearest," I said to Nell, when Bertie had 
bidden us good-night and gone to his shake-down on 
the sofa, " what do you think of everything?" 

" I hardly know what to think, Rob," she answered. 
" It's too soon yet, and it all seems too good to be true." 

"Yes, it does. But it Is true. Bertie is with us 
again, and he is going to stay. I'm sure of it Aren't 
you?" 
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" I am, Rob. I can't tell you all we said or did. I 
meant to be stern, but I couldn't He was so contrite, 
so ashamed. I was crying before long. *Nell, Nell,* 
he said, * I've been a bad lot. I'm not worthy of your 
forgiveness. When I think of what you and Rob are 
doing for me I feel all broken up. Nell, it's all over now 
— I'm going to try in earnest — and If you could forget 
and forgive me, Nell, I'd start the better for it' Poor 
fellow ! Of course I forgave him. I feel that we are 
closer now than ever before. Pray God it may last. . . . 
Rob, he is greatly changed— older — more serious. It 
shocked me at first to see his face and eyes. 1 saw marks 
upon him, ugly things. But now I am more content 
Perhaps he will be all the better for what has happened." 

"Perhaps so, Nell. Yes he will. I noticed the 
change too. You see, he has been through the fire. 
The marks of it will go." 

"Yes," said Nell, "the marks of his punishment" 

" Call it that if you like, dearest I won't be cross 
with you this time. Only now we must think of the 
punishment as stopped. All is wiped out — all of it. 
Don't you agree? 

Nell did not answer at once. Her philosophy of life, 
imbued as it was with the principles of her Christian 
faith, was sterner than mine. She believed in a God 
that punished the sins of the fathers unto the third and 
fourth generation, and she thought God just and ac- 
cepted his decrees. But God was just He did forgive 
men their trespasses. Perhaps in his mercy all was 
now wiped out. " I hope so," she answered. " Yes, I'm 
going to believe now that it is so. All of it. All of 
it. . . . Rob, I'm very glad. What a day it has been ! 
Bertie saved — and those dear people made happy at 
last Rob, when Mrs Flynn told me the good news, 
and I thought of you and Bertie in there together, I 
was almost overcome. I felt I could look her in the 
face at last I couldn't speak for a long time. It was 
like something sent" 
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" It was, Nell. Like something in a story." 

" Oh, better than that— much better than that ! Rob, 

I wish you could think as you used to do. We ought 

to pray together to-night. . . ." 
** And so we shall^ Nell. As Bertie says, Vm not so 

bad as all that" 

Did Bertie say a prayer, I wonder, that night before 
lying down to sleep on our sofa ; and was there rejoicing 
in heaven because one sinner had repented ? 
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CHAPTER XIII 

All went well. Bertie stayed with us and kept his 
promises. In a while he found much of his old self; 
but only the best of it, and to that was added some- 
thing new that came of his bitter experience and made 
a man of him. He could laugh still and jest, was good- 
natured and simple as ever, took delight again in 
cricket and all manly sports. On Sundays and holidays 
he and I went for long walks through Surrey and Kent, 
or made little excursions to the fields with Nell and 
Himself, or we went to the Oval and Lord's, or saw a 
football match. Every evening almost he came to see 
us and we played chess, draughts, dummy whist and 
cribbage ; or I read to Nell and him, or he sang comic 
songs to his own accompaniment on the banjo, or we 
all sat round the kitchen fire and discussed things in 
general. So far as we knew he never saw his old 
companions or resumed any of the old bad ways. He 
worked hard at his ofHce, and paid us regularly the in- 
stalments of his debt. 

All this was good and pleased Nell and me vastly. 
But what pleased us even more, I think, was that some- 
thing new which wc saw in Bertie. He had grown. 
He was a man. He could be serious-minded now, talk 
sensibly, find interest in better than the frivolities of 
existence. He read Dickens, Scott and Thackeray 
right through, surprised Nell and me by discovering 
Tennyson for himself and even developing a certain 
taste for parts of Shakespeare. I can remember con- 
versing with him on the mysteries of Life and Nature, 
as we walked the Kentish hills, and our talk often 
reached to questions of Politics and Religion. We did 
not agree always, for just then I was out in the wilder- 
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ness and airing myself as a Superior person ; but, as 
with Nell, I carefully withheld from attempting to blur 
Bertie's point of view. After all he might be right 
Once I had myself walked beside the still waters and 
the rod and staff had comforted me. With me were 
many wise men, Huxley and Arnold, Renan, Darwin, 
Spencer, and the rest of those whom, to my cost, I chose 
to call masters; yes, but with Nell and Bertie were 
Spurgeon the great and loved, whose loss darkened the 
sky for me, and all the millions everywhere of God's 
children. Perhaps knowing was not everything. Per- 
haps Nell's prayers were heard and availed us much. 
Who knew ? Who was I to boast ? There was room 
for all of us in this puzzling world, for this simple 
Bertie no less than for my sapient self. He was a good 
fellow. We loved him well. It was with real sorrow 
that we parted from him at last and he sailed out 
across the world to John. " Grood-bye, Bertie," I said, 
when parting was over and we put our handkerchiefs 
away and turned for home. "We shall miss you, my, 
lad. Good luck to you and may we meet again one 
day." 

"Do you think we ever shall, Rob?" asked Nell. 
" Do you think he will ever come back ? " 

"Hum. That's more than I can say, Nell. It's a 
deuce of a way back." 

" Not farther than the way out, Rob." 

" No, not an inch. Yet somehow it seems so to me. 
I say, NelL Haven't you a notion, as Mrs Judkins 
would say, that it would be good to be on the train this 
minute with old Bertie ? " 

"Oh, I don't know. I can't tell. What is your 
notion, Rob?" 

"I think my heart wouldn't break, Nell. What is 
there here now? Father gone. Your mother gone. 
Only a few friends left that would soon forget us, and 
work, and striving, and this big warren of a London. 
Look at it, Nell. Don't you agree with Mrs Hope that 
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only fools of human beings would choose to herd as 
they do in such a place? Animals know better. . . . 
But, heigho. What's the good of talking. Here we 
are, and we must make the best of it." 

In face of everything, we did make the best of it 
Nothing else, certainly nothing wiser, could be done. 
Life was not easy. The years brought fresh burdens. 
To Himself came a brother and sister, no burdens these 
by any means: still they cost. There were doctor's 
bills. In course of time we found it necessary to remove 
into a small house, and that, besides increased rent, 
meant expenses of various kinds, rates and taxes, the 
wages of a girl to help Nell, another long credit account 
with the Little man. It took a long time, even with 
Bertie's assistance, to repay Mr Hope his loan. During 
the first ten years of our married life we were always in 
debt Only by exercising the greatest care, were we 
able, at the best of times, to get both ends within a 
penny of meeting ; and often enough Nell and I have 
looked up from our work on the Budget with something 
like hopelessness in our eyes. It was so hard. Neither 
of us cared for money in itself We wanted only enough, 
or nearly enough, to maintain life decently. We recog- 
nised that not for us, not yet, were amusements and 
holidays, luxuries in the shape of food and raiment It 
cost us no pang to replace the labels on our matchboxes 
with others marked : Rates and Taxes — Debts — Sundry 
Calls : and every time we dropped a coin, the larger the 
better, through a slit, we knew Uiat we were doing simply 
our little duty in the world. But the trouble was to nnd 
coins, either large or small, for the slits. Walking home 
saved a penny and wore out twopenn'orth of shoe leather. 
Substituting cocoa for beer did not appreciably swell 
the contents of our Sundry Calls box. Wearing an 
overcoat or a jacket for another winter meant economy, 
but nothing tangible for Mr Hope and the Little man. 
We tried many ways of making a little extra money. 
Nell lost rather than gained in attempting to satisfy 
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the taste of certain advertising parties who, in return for 
cash, sent her the material for artistic and fancy work* 
I, amongst other adventures, corrected students' papers 
for a Coach, addressed circulars for a firm of drapers, 
laboured exceedingly over the prize schemes of weekly 
journals, spent many hours in composing tales and 
articles that succeeded only in wasting postage stamps. 
At last, by a happy chance, I, under an assumed name, 
got occasional night work on the books of a local firm, 
thereby easing several accounts in the family Budget^ 
I took another name, not because I was ashamed, but 
because I feared complications at the office. If it be- 
came known there that I was doing outside work my 
position would not be improved, I thought, and men 
would be sure to talk. Already there was talk enough. 
Because I kept my private affairs close I had gained 
the reputation of being uppish and secretive ; because I 
was friendly with Mr Hope and tried to please the Chiefs 
I was suspect^ of toadying; because circumstances 
kept me pbor I was called mean. Once a clerk came 
to me asking for a contribution of sixpence towards the 
cost of a wreath for the coffin of a dead colleague. I 
wanted to contribute, but I had not many sixpences to 
spare just then, and I hesitated. He turned from me in 
disgust Ah, he did not know. Mean, my God I 
Surely not that — not that I It was for Nell and the 
children I kept my sixpences. 

You may call this the talk of a disappointed and 
unhappy man. Not justly, I think. Life had its cares ; 
but its compensations also. Oh, surely it had I In face 
of everything, I repeat, Nell and I made the best of 
things. The very best. We made a jest of circum- 
stances. We kept a brave face to the world. Nothing 
mattered, we agreed, so long as we had each other and 

* Here we have another instatue of the reticence which characterises the 
latter portioH of Thome* s records I su no harm in mentioning thai it wcls 
on the books of a local draper he worked^ and thai for the service he received 
;£20 a year. It is interesting to note name's reasons for secrecy. Tike 
real rectson was pride ^ I think. — S. F. B. 
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the children. At worst we could always find a roof and 
food ; could keep heart even in the workhouse. It had 
not come to that yet, please God never would. We had 
the gift of hope. We saw more sunshine than gloom in 
the world. We knew, we saw, that around us were 
thousands in worse condition than ourselves. We felt 
that for many things we had cause for thankfulness. 
Health was ours, and youth, and content Yes, content. 
The worst was past The future held promise. Here 
in the living present was our home, our own, the children 
in it and ourselves. We were quite happy there. To 
see and hear us, you might have thought we had never 
a care, hardly a want Like most others in our neigh- 
bourhood, in every neighbourhood perhaps, we hid much 
and made a show. In the main, what is life but heroic 
pretence? Our houses are jerry-built, our clothes 
shoddy, our food adulterated, ourselves not what we 
are. It is the penalty of civilisation. There seems no 
other way. 

Ours was a pleasant enough home, if humble — one of 
a row of six-roomed cottages in a quiet neighbourhood 
near Denmark Hill. In front was a privet hedge 
behind an oak fence, and a tiny flower bed under the 
parlour bay window ; at the back, within brick walls, was 
a small garden having a grass plot, two beds with a sub- 
soil of sardine tins and brickbats, a poplar at the bottom, 
and a lilac-tree near the scullery window. The hall 
door had its brass knocker and letter-box. The rooms 
were small but comfortable : downstairs a dining-room, 
drawing-room, kitchen and scullery, upstairs two bed- 
rooms and a little back room containing a chair, a table, 
and a shelf of books which it pleased us to call the 
Study. You will see that, despite circumstances, we 
were finding our feet in the social world, making the 
best show we could. The brass knocker, the bay 
window, the dining and drawing rooms, establish the 
fact; whilst the Study gives evidence that already 
we had in view the great suburban ideal of being 
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superior to the people next door. I can see nothing 
petty in all this. When a man attains to the 
privileges of a voter and ratepayer, when his wife 
reached the servant standard, when it comes to living in 
a dining-room and receiving in a drawing-room, I think 
pretensions are excusable. They are harmless. They 
give tone. They relieve monotony and supply diver- 
sion. I know that it gave Nell great satisfaction to 
discuss the vices and virtues of her servant (she was of 
the kind called Daily and cost us half-a-crown a week, 
exclusive of food, breakages and thefts) with the neigh- 
bouring ladies, and to dispense afternoon teas in the 
drawing-room ; I am sure that it was wholesome pride 
which stirred me as I clipped our privet hedge or 
talked gardening and politics with Mr Robinson across 
the garden wall Doubtless he knew all about me, and 
more, as Mr Judkins would say ; and doubtless he and 
Mrs Robinson at the supper-table often put us in our 
proper place ; but what of that ? Nell and I could do 
the same witih Mr and Mrs Robinson. We knew that 
Mr Robinson was only a traveller in hardware ; that 
Mrs Robinson dyed her hair, dealt at the Colonial 
meat store, whitened her own doorstep, and did her 
own washing ; and when the riot of Miss Robinson's 
feats on the piano became unendurable was it not 
possible for me to get close to the partition wall and 
retaliate on Bertie's banjo. Also when Mr Robinson 
swelled big on his grass plot, talked Bank balances, 
Family history, and Jingoism, was it not in me to give 
him back something about Devon and the North- West 
passage, and to douche him gently with a little Radical 
sentiment. I enjoyed making Mr Robinson writhe. 
He must have thought me a terrible fellow, something 
between an Atheist and an Anarchist. His name for 
me was Rasper^ meaning by the term anything that was 
not True Blue. I was a Rasper, I fear, and am. Were 
I not afraid of wearying you, and were it of any con- 
sequence, I should like to show by what stages and 
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under w'hat influences I perfected my political creed. 
The evolution of a Twopenny Rasper: would not that 
make a comic interlude ? 

However we did not concern ourselves much about 
pretensions, or retaliations either. We had better to do, 
you know. Care of the home and children kept Nell 
busy. My own hands were always full. A jerry-built 
house, owned by a retired milkman, careful only of his 
ten per cent, on capital invested, needs a deal of atten- 
tion. If I was not blowing up the copper with gun- 
powder, or cleaning out the cistern, or seeing to the 
ball-cock, or hunting for a leak in a gas pipe, I was 
putting a new catch on the drawing-room window, or 
nailing down a loose stair-tread, or glueing a broken 
balustrade, or repairing a lock, or a hundred other 
things. In course of time I became a fair paperhanger, 
whitewasher and carpenter ; and at last, with the aid of 
resin, a stick of solder, and the kitchen poker, developed 
a certain small skill in plumbing. At laying carpets 
and oilcloth too, screwing up curtain poles, putting new 
ladders and cords in the Venetian blinds, fixing stair- 
rods and eyes, staining floors, cleaning paint, and all the 
rest, I became competent 

"Well, dash it all, Nell," I used to say, **if the 
worst comes to the worst I can set up as a jerry- 
botcher." 

"So you can, Rob," she would answer, "but I do 
wish you would do your botching in a pair of old gloves. 
That's the second time you have bruised your poor 
thumb nail. Why can't you hammer straight ? I can." 

" You can do everything, except train servants, Nell," 
would be my brutal retort "I bet you my month's 
pay that she's in the sugar basin this minute. Go 
and see, dear girl, and leave me to smite my poor 
thumb-nails. Thank goodness, I have only two," 

It was usually whilst fitting boot protectors that I 
hurt my hands ; but I admit to having received injuries 
in course of repairing the household furniture. Without 
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doing any injustice to our good friend the Little man, I 
may venture to say that the art of making cheap 
furniture is the most corrupt in the world. The adven- 
tures I have had with sprung chair-backs, in themselves, 
were surprising. On the art of upholstering I have no 
more expletives to spare. 

Then there was the garden. It too claimed much of 
our time. I cannot say that we succeeded entirely in 
our attempts at raising radishes, mustard and cress, 
vegetable marrows, and other vegetables ; neither did 
our currant bush and gooseberry bush ever provide us 
with even one tart ; but then who save the most 
sanguine of gardeners would even attempt raising 
anything from a soil of brickbats ? Where these came 
from I do not know. They must have grown. I dug 
out barrow loads, and still they came. The grass did 
us more credit Usually for a while in early summer it 
flourished — until Himself and the rabbits had their way 
with it. Flowers too of divers homely and stalwart 
kinds Nell nursed into flowering. Pansies, nasturtiums, 
Canterbury bells, tobacco plants, wallflowers, sweet 
Williams ( " Mr Judkins^^ we called them), sunflowers, 
pinks, cornflowers, I have marched proudly to work 
with home-grown specimens of these in my breast, and 
have ate many meals the heartier for sight of them on 
the dining-room table. Nell loved flowers. She had 
her father's way with them. They grew at her bidding. 
They combined beautifully in bowls and vases at her 
touch. She had ferns and evergreen plants every- 
where. I had to hide my old coats for fear she would 
barter them at the door for an aspidistra or a palm. 
As it was, the indiarubber. plant that stood in our bay 
window cost me a straw hat and a pair of gardening 
boots. 

I have mentioned the rabbits. These also belonged 
to Nell. Their hutch stood by the dust-bin and from it 
they issued at times for constitutionals that generally 
ended in disaster to some part of the garden. I hated 
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the greedy beasts ; but Nell had a theory, an artful 
theory I fear, that children were the better for the 
society of animals. So I endured the rabbits, and all 
the rest. There was a fox terrier, happily named 
Snap, who was the terror of tradesmen and insisted on 
sleeping in one of the plush dining-room arm-chairs ; a 
cat called Mouser who committed most feline crimes 
except mouse-killing; a tortoise callc^l Stick in the 
Mud ; a cage of white mice whose names seemed to 
change every month; a parrot named after Bertie 
because it was his gift ; Bobby the squirrel ; Patti the 
canary, and Sims Reeves the thrush. This made our 
menagerie. When it and the children were in vein you 
can imagine the stirring times we had. 

But indeed times in our house were seldom dull. 
There was plenty of fun and laughter. Little con- 
tented, interested, amused us. When all was over for 
the day, the menagerie at rest, the children asleep, the 
Daily gone home, Nell and I read a while, or played a 
game, or I performed on Bertie's banjo, or we sat dis- 
cussing our little affairs and maybe the affairs of our 
friends. We had not many friends, but they were all 
good, and we kept them all. Miss Kingdom, now g^own 
feeble, Mrs Judkins and her William, the Hopes, that 
cousin of Nell's who once had moved me to jealousy, 
his wife, and certain other relatives, these made our 
inner circle of friends ; in the outer circle were the 
Olivers, a few of my colleagues and their wives, a few 
neighbours who dropped in for a game of whist, a few of 
Nell's old school companions and friends. Sometimes 
we gave an Evening. In due course Nell reached the 
card-case standard and had her Day. You may laugh. 
But, all the same, we kept our friends. May I add that, 
in our little experience, the secret of friendship is this : 
To take people as they are, and never to expect too 
much of them. 

Had we never any jars in our home, someone asks, 
quarrels, bickerings, disagreements? Yes, we had. 
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Nell and I were human. Black days would come. 
Things would tangle and go crooked. But, speaking 
generally, jars and all the rest came seldom, and when 
Uiey did come we tried to get them over quickly. 
Sunshine was what we wanted, not gloom. Quarrelling 
was so stupid. If people had not sense enough to 
warrant their living together amicably, giving and 
taking, helping each other, sympathising, making allow- 
ances ; then, we agreed, it were better to live separate. 
As applied to ourselves, Nell and I, thank God, never 
found need more than to formulate this conclusion. 
We were lovers still, comrades always, joined for better 
or worse in a union that time, with all its gifts of 
experience, joys and cares, blessings, troubles, only 
made closer and deeper. I know that this makes dull 
reading. It is the black and ugly things, sins, vices, 
torments, entanglements, that give zest to a record. 
I know that here I should be inventing complications — 
Miss Robinson coming between Nell and me — Mr 
Robinson eloping with Mrs Jones — Mrs Robinson taking 
to brandy — passionate scenes, feuds ; and I know that 
all along I have kept too straight a path, wandering 
from it only a little way at times in search of Bertie or 
Mrs Flynn and retiring always too soon. That cannot 
be helped. I set out to go straight. Just the truth 
I have written. Yet not all the truth either. I have 
left much blackness in the inkpot. Let me say again, 
by way of excuse, that I hate winter and would if I 
might have the world all sunshine. 

So the years went by. Burdens lightened. Paths 
opened. The children grew, healthy and bonnie all 
of them. Nell came to maturity, retaining her comely 
looks and freshness, the eyes I loved, the merry voice, 
the beautiful hair, but a matron now, dignified, wise. 
I too went on, finding much on the way, leaving much 
behind. Change — change — it is the master law of 
life. 

" Why, Mr Robert," said Mrs Judkins to me one day, 
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" you're getting to look like a father at last, if you'll 
understand what I mean. I notice the hair getting 
a trifle thin on you, and there's more of you in your 
waistcoat than there used to be — and you have the look 
anyway. It isn't trouble or anything like that, but just 
the look — the appearance that comes to us all when 
we've more than ourselves to care for. If I met you 
and Mrs Nell in the street, alone by your two selves, 
I'd say first look, and supposing I'd never seen you 
before — Themselves have left children at home. It's 
a kind of instinct I suppose that helps me, and with 
yourselves sure it's only nature. . . . And your health 
would be better, Mr Robert, of late I'm thinking ? Not 
so much of that indigestion and colds on your chest, 
now ? Ah, well, that's good and I'm rejoiced to know 
it, for indeed I'll admit to you that once I never 
imagined you'd make old bones. You see what comes 
of marrying a good woman in time that's able to look 
after you. . . . Three fine children, God bless them, and 
this snug wee home of your own, rabbits and birds and 
all, and the cat, and the dog, and every mortal thing you 
want — why now, Mr Robert, you can't deny that the 
Lord in his mercy hasn't forgot you. Ah, indeed he 
hasn't He forgets none of us. Often I think of it and 
say it to William, and with good reason too, for sure it 
was the lucky day for ourselves when we came together 
and started in the wee shop. Ah, doing the best we 
are, Mr Robert, and comfortable and content — and it's 
thankful we are to you and Mrs Nell for your share 
of custom." 

Mrs Judkins has spoken her last word here ; but 
before she goes back to William and the shop I want to 
repeat a phrase of hers and add to it a small confession. 
"You can't deny that the Lord in his mercy hasn't 
forgot you." No, I can't ; and what is better I don't 
wish to deny it now. Once I meant to give fully an 
account of my stay in the wilderness, how I came there, 
how long and rebelliously I wandered, pride in my heart. 
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folly, bitterness often ; and how at last, helped always 
by my wise patient Nell, I came forth, abashed and 
penitent, to feed again in green pastures beside the 
waters of comfort But now I feel that here is no place 
for such recording. It must needs be imperfect and 
unworthy. It could profit nothing. Let me just say 
that, after much striving, I came to see that, of all vain 
things, doubt however honest is the vainest, and vaunt- 
ing it the most foolish. The wisest of us in this great 
mystery of a world is so pitifully ignorant. " Behold we 
know not anything." Humility, acceptance, quiet trust, 
surely that is good philosophy, if nothing more; is 
better far than bleak searching after truth in a wilder- 
ness. What insolence to stand denying, with the stars 
above one's head and the earth whirling through space 
beneath one's feet I What peace to be in the pastures 
again, praying with Nell, reading the chapter before ive 
slept, kneeling beside her once more in God's house and 
worshipping I Why yes, it was very good, if only that ; 
even though the peace was not the old peace, not so 
unthinking and full, yet it was very good. '' O Lamb 
of God: that takestawtry the sins of the world; grant us 
thy peace, O Lamb of God: that takes t away the sins of 
the world; have mercy upon us.** What in the writings 
of the masters ever moved me, ever helped me, as that 
invocation has moved and helped? What in all the 
speculations of the pure Reasoners and right Thinkers 
ever lifted the mere man in me, as I have been lifted, 
sustained, made better I think, kindlier, happier, by the 
Sacrament of Communion ? And for the rest, all the 
rest, be my faith and peace what they may, was it not 
well at last to find again the world's Master, to think of 
him all I could, to learn his wisdom, to love him well, 
and try to be like him. 

Perhaps U it a pity that Thome gives such a short account of his religious 
experiences. They might have proved not less interesting anavahtaHe than 
some recent rtvelations of sUritual conflict by more enlightened seehers. 
At all events we might then Move had some means ef envisaging the soul of 
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a T^moptfmy CUrk^ ohms supposing thai such an insigmJUasU mortal has 
aitaitud to tJU tuxury </ a soul, Comemin^ Thome* s experiencos^ I may 
say thatoutwardfy his spiritual wanderings led him through Noncofrformity 
<md Negation bach to the Episcopal fold. It was Arnouts Literatture ana 
Dogma thai first set Thome wandering. He hnew the booh intimately. 
It m/iuenced him to the end—indeed I am not sure that the end was not 
Amoldism. Had Spurgeon Hvedf however^ I doubt whether Thome 
would ever have gone into the wHdermss : but I am sure thai he would 
never have found rest in Dissent, He needed form cmd cerem^, I 
have heard him say that the invocations of the Litany alwctys brought his 
tears; and that the Order of Holy Communion^ whether considered as 
a spiritual or a social ordtnemee^ was the sublimest thittg in the world. 
Also I remember a seating of hiSf well worth consideration I thinh^ that 
a study of the religious worh of the old Masters in the National Gallery— 
thai great labour of lefve-'lfft him with a deep impression of the divine 
power of Christiamty.S, F. B. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

Meanwhile, the Mill had kept grinding. Men died, 
governments changed, thrones shook, but it worked on. 
What to it was life and death or any human fate ? One 
went, another came. Sunshine or gloom, winter or 
summer, nothing matter^, nobody mattered The Mill 
must work, the daily task be done. 

Yes; but after all what more than a machine was 
the Mill, in the eyes of ourselves the workers. We 
were the Mill. We kept it grinding. Despite it we re- 
mained human, parts of it each in his way, cogs, wheels, 
pistons, levers, but men nevertheless with the souU and 
passions of men. We had to work. Yes, but we had 
also to live. There were wheels within wheels. Even 
the cogs felt. The Mill was not all the world. Out- 
side the swing doors were the homes of the workers. 
Death meant promotion. Living meant getting on. 
Toil might be, and was often, its own reward ; but 
being human we asked for something more. 

So far as my own class of toilers was concerned, it 
took many years of asking to get our something more. 
Oliver and the others had to fight hard. Sometimes 
the fight seemed hopeless. We had little power. Our 
claims required a deal of patient urging. We were 
Bottom dogs. The Line was very thick. But at it we 
hammered away. 

At last it yielded. Of a sudden rumours became 
definite. We saw signs of change. A few of the Heads 
took their pensions and went. A new Chief, an ex- 
ponent of modern ideas of efficiency, the great Sir 
George Trevaine, was appointed. Quickly he got to 
work. We heard of investigations, consultations. Ex- 
citement stirred. And then, one famous day, we found 
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ourselves in an office reorganised thoroughly from top 
to bottom, new scales, rules, promotions, retirements; 
the Line gone and every man of us given his chance to 
climb high as he dared. 

Well, it was good. The victory was won. But soon 
enough, when excitement had died and we came to look 
calmly at things, we discovered that victory had its cost 
The way was open. We might climb and climb. Yes ; 
but where still were most of us, and what the better 
were we, and what the better might we ever be ? All 
could not rise to be Commissioners, or Principals, or 
even Heads. There must be struggling in the race, 
jealousy and heart-burning; and was it sure that the 
race would always be to the strongest and best ? Already 
there was grumbling. These promotions, how had they 
been engineered? Were these retirements just? Was 
it in the interests of real efficiency to put on the screw 
so hard, to enforce strict punctuality, to require general 
supervision, to demand more and better work, to ban 
our tea clubs, to prohibit smoking, to limit our time for 
luncheon to forty minutes; and if it was might not 
something be said for the good old days? 

To all this, and a great deal more of the kind, I 
listened. It was amusing. It was natural. Men were 
bom to discontent Where in this world was the per- 
fect scheme? A Tax Office full of commissioners 
might still be improved. I had my own grievances and 
views ; but what of them ? Airing them all day long 
would not benefit me a jot. The Chance we had fought 
for so hard was there, and if I personally had little 
else, and if It seemed but a shadowy thing ; well, whose 
fault was that? I was not going to sour my life 
because a junior was preferred before me, or because 
Oliver had gained a staff post Good luck to them 
both, said I, and might preferment bring them happi- 
ness. I could still jog along. After all, I had cause 
for thankfulness. I had kept my place. I had nearly 
enough. When I considered the case of Mr Hope; 
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when I saw the Captain in tears whilst returning thanks 
for his parting gift of two silver candlesticks; when 
I heard the O'Dowd, just returned from a fateful visit 
to the office doctor, express agreement with the verdict 
'' that no self-respecting savage would look twice at his 
liver " : I felt that, but for the grace of God, there might 
go Robert Thome. And these were not the only ones 
by many who put oflf their office coats and turned their 
backs on the Mill for ever. 

Mr Hope^s case was a hard one. As nearly as I 
have been able to gather from various sources, it was 
like this. 

On a certain dav, having finished lunch, carefully 
folded his sandwich tin in brown paper and put it 
beside his gloves on the mantel, Mr Hope stood tap- 
ping a cigarette on his palm and looking through the 
open window upon the river. So, nearly every dav 
for more than thirty-five years, at the same hour, al- 
most at the same minute in the hour, he had stood 
paying homage to his London. The sight of it never 
wearira him. Even then, in the midst of such disturb- 
ing change and with thought of it vexing him, he still 
had pleasure in responding to the call of habit He 
stood tapping and watching, so deep in reverie that he 
did not hear the door open behind him. 

" Sir Geoi^ wishes to see you, sir." 

"Eh?" Quickly Mr Hope wheeled about and saw 
Mr Higgs, the division messenger, in his snuffy blue 
uniform, standing at attention in the doorway. '* What 
— ^what did you say, Higgs?" 

By not so much as die flutter of an eyelid did Mr 
Higgs show the contempt he had deep in his soul for 
plebeians of the Hope stamp — plebeians who lunched 
on sandwiches and water and gave him five shillings at 
Christmas time — and with seeming respect he answered, 
•* Sir George wishes to see you in his room, sir." 

"Ah." Quickly Mr Hope recovered the official in 
himself. " Thank you, Higgs. I shall see Sir George 
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at once," he said; then, as the door closed, plucked 
at his collar and gasped. Sir George to see him ! For 
what ? Reprimands-consultation — ^promotion — did the 
message imply this or that? Promotion! Had it 
come at last? Hardly knowing what he did, and in 
a fume of heat, Mr Hope put on his frock-coat, brushed 
his hair, wiped his brows and fingers with a damp 
towel, and clasping his handkerchief in his right hand 
(to keep it cool for Sir George) went out and down 
to the first floor. And every step of the long stone 
stairs was thorny. 

In a great coo] room, by a window that looked upon 
the river, at a mahogany table, in a swinging arm-chair, 
the great Sir George sat writing ; but at sound of the 
door opening he looked up, smiled in his chilL official 
way, said *' Good-morning, Mr Hope. Take a seat, will 
you," and continued writing. What need for that cool 
right hand? Murmuring something, Mr Hope bowed, 
sat down, and furtively wiped his face. 

After a while Sir George put down his pen, and wheel- 
ing about his chair, with his back to the window, faced 
Mr Hope full He was a tall, lean, hawk-eyed man ; 
his face clean-shaven, his crown bald. Although he had 
been head of the Tax Office for some months, this was 
the first time he had seen Mr Hope ; but he had heard 
of him ; in a drawer of his table was a certain confi- 
dential report ; the rest he saw for himself soon. 

" I want a quiet talk with you, Mr Hope, about your- 
self and your official position." Sir George spoke 
pleasantly enough, but there was a measure of aloofness 
in his voice and manner that scarcely put Mr Hope at 
his ease. " You may have heard, perhaps, that I intend 
to make changes in the office very soon ? " he suggested. 

Changes, and very soon ! Hardly could Mr Hope 
keep from trembling. He squirmed on his chair, rubbed 
his damp hands, and answered, " No — no, Sir George, I 
have not heard. That is nothing definite. But there 
have been rumours, Sir George." 
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"Have there?" Sir George smiM grimly and 
crossed his knees. "Government oflficials live upon 
rumours, don't they, eh?" He narrowed his eyeUds. 
" Have the rumours included anything about yourself, 
Mr Hope?" he asked of a sudden. 

" No — o. Nothing, I assure you, Sir George." Very 
earnestly Mr Hope made answer. "I can say posi- 
tively," he affirmed, "that I have not heard a single 
word." 

" Ah." Sir George nodded, turned to his table and 
from a drawer took out a document endorsed Hope 
Thomas^ then leant back in his chair, unfolded the docu- 
ment, and crossed his knees again. " Let me see. You 
are fifty-six years old, Mr Hope ? " 

•*Yes, Sir George." 

" You have had almost thirty-seven years' service, of 
which more than thirty-five count tOMrards pension ? " 

"Yes— yes, Sir George." 

" You have been in charge of a section of the Corres- 
pondence branch since March, ,with the position of 

Staff* clerk?" 

" I have. Sir George." 

"And you have been at your maximum salary of 
;^350 for more than five years?" 

"Yes, Sir George. I reached my maximum salary 
five years ago last March." 

" Quite so. Quite so." Sir George glanced down the 
document, folded it, and placed it in the drawer. To Mr 
Hope he had only divulged a part of it ; the remainder 
was secret, pitiless as a sentence of death. He thought 
for a minute ; with a quick movement leant forward in 
his chair. 

" Well, Mr Hope, I have been carefully considering 
your position in this office. Your record is — satis- 
factory. You have been punctual, assiduous, faithful 
I wish. ... I wish. . . . But you are no longer young, 
Mr Hope. I am a strong advocate of younger men. 
I consider that when a man reaches your age, having 
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given your service, it is time " Sir George paused. 

He was not unkind by nature. He felt pity for his 
victim — ** it is time for him to rest," he said. ** I feel 
that myself. When I reach fifty-six I think it likely 
that prospect of rest will be grateful to me. It isn't 
natural to toil in an office all one's life ; there ought at 
least to be a while of leisu r e " 

This was merely sugaring the pill, and Mr Hope 
knew it. Very pale now and with a stricken look in 
his eyes, he forced himself to speak. " Do — do I under- 
stand, you to mean. Sir George," he said, fear breaking 
his voice " — to mean that I must go?" 

"Yes." The word was brief, but it passed sentence. 
" Of course, I don't want you to go just yet, not for a few 
months. That will give you time to make plans. Also, 
in consideration of your long — and faithful — service I 
shall recommend that you receive good terms of pen- 
sion. Let us see. Two-thirds nearly of ;f 350 will give 
you " 

" But excuse me. Sir George," interrupted Mr Hope. 
"It is good of you. I'm not complaining, sir. But — 
but — I don't want to go. I like my work. I like the 
office. I don't want rest. I am strong as ever. I am 
not really old " 

"Of course not. Certainly not There are many 
vigorous years still before you, I hope." 

"Then why not let me stay. Sir George? I will 
work my utmost. I will serve you faithfully. I ask for 
no more — I never expected any more— only to stay, Sir 
George I " 

A little while Sir George sat pondering ; then shook 
his head. " I'm sorry, Mr Hope, but you must go. I 
have made my plans. I want your place. As I said, 
you will have nearly full pension." 

" But I don't want my pension," cried Mr Hope. " I 
want to work. I want to stay here. After thirty-seven 
years — after thirty-seven years it will break my heart to 
go." 
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The cry was pitiful, haman, sincere. It moved tlie 
man in Sir George. In a measure he understood Mr 
Hope's fe^ings. But duty must be done. 

" Pooh," he answered with a laugh, ** your heart will 
last longer than that, Mr Hope, believe me. There are 
much better places in the world than a room in the Tax 
Office. You'll have enough to keep you comfcHtably. 
You'll be able to retire to some charming place in Surr^ 
or Kent *' 

" But I can't I can never leave London. I couldn't" 
Of a sudden Mr Hope leant over the table. " Tell me, 
Sir George," he questioned, ^has anyone been com* 
plaining about my work or carrying tales ? Don't be- 
lieve diem, sir! Come and see! Come and test 
me. . • • 

Sir George rose. "Mr Hope," he said, stiffly, de- 
cisively. ** No one has been complaining. I don't hear 
tattle. I can't discuss your work. I am sorry you can't 
better appreciate what I think is best for your good and 
that of the office. If you have anything further to urge 
I shall be glad to consider it on paper. Good-morning." 

And, turning to the table. Sir George resumed his 
writing. 

Back then up the great staircase, and every step of it 
an agony, went Mr Hope. Fortunately he met nobody. 
Only Mr Higgs, through the glass partition of his box 
on the lobby, had sight of his haggard face. Entering 
his room he found his staff there again ; but he gave us 
no heed. By force of habit he changed into his office 
jacket, sat to his table and went on working. Mechani- 
cally, silently, efficiently he worked, no tetter and no 
worse than he had worked during those thirty-seven 
years past — a part of the great official machine. Yet 
deep in him the human heart was torn. 

The Mill ground on through the hot afternoon. 
Gradually about it, helped by Mr Higgs, by the watch- 
ing staff, by this busybody and that, the rumour ran 
that old Squaretoes had been to Sir George. That was 
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enou^ Everyone could guess the rest A few were 
sorry ; the majority fell soon to filling old Squaretoes' 
shoes. He had had his day. Others must be served. 
Let him ga 

It is always the way. Was it because Mr Hope knew 
this, knew it by long experience, that he sat patiently 
and silently working through the hot afternoon? Or 
was it because he was only a machine ? Or, perchance, 
because of the sore heart he had ? 

When at six o'clock that evening Mr Hope reached 
his home in Uffra Road, Brixton, his wife Rachel sat 
waiting for him in the dining-room. There was nothing 
unususd in that. Every day almost for more than thirty 
years Thomas had returned punctually at six o'clock, 
and Rachel had looked up from her needlework by the 
dining-room window and smiled him a welcome as he 
came down the narrow path. But this evening Thomas 
did not return her smile, and that was a most unusual 
thing. 

She met him in the hall, kissed him, took his hat and 
gloves and put them in their appointed places, helped 
him to change into his black alpaca jacket; then, 
whilst he was preparing for dinner, sat again by the 
dining-room window, not working now but pondering. 
What had come to Thomas? she asked of herself. 
Why had he not returned her smile? What had 
changed his face ? 

Presently Thomas came -down, and together they sat 
to their evening meal. Usually in course of it Thomas 
was wont to talk freely about the office ; but now either 
he sat silent or spoke of other things. Since leaving 
Whitehall his mood had changed. There he had been 
the official, now he was a mere man ; then his heart 
had been sore, now it was proud. Like most dull men 
he had much pride, and this it was, more than his con- 
sideration for Rachel, which kept him silent. How 
can I tell her? he thought; how expose my shame? 
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He ate little, drank more than was necessary. And 
always before him Rachel sat placidly, watching, 
waiting. 

After a while Rachel rose, put the decanter on the 
sideboard, came and sat by Thomas. "What is it, 
Tom ? " she asked. " Tell me." 

He looked at her, his face flushed, eyes sullen. " I — 
I can't," he answered. " It's nothing." 

"Tell me, Tom," said Rachel, softly, soothingly. 
**You always do. It's better." 

He sat staring at his empty tumbler and drumming 
with his fingers on the table. " Not now, Rachel," he 
answered. " It's no use — it's nothing." 

She rose, came to him, and put her arm about his 
shoulders. "I want to know, Tom," she said. "I'm 
sure you want to tell me." 

And with that, at sound of her gentle voice and feel 
of her soothing hand, pride gave way in Thomas, and 
covering his face he sobbed: "It's come, Rachel, it's 
come ! They're sending me away. ... I can't bear it 
—I can't— I can't I" 

Being a wise woman Rachel said nothing, but she 
kept her hand on Tom's shoulder, and presently the 
weakness passed, and he found himself again, and rising 
he fell to pacing up and down the while he unloosed the 
burden of his woes. Till dusk came he paced and 
talked, fuming, lamenting, boasting. Never man in 
this world had worked as he had worked — so well, so 
faithfully, with such constant zeal. His whole heart he 
had given to the Service, his life he had sacrificed for it 
For thirty-seven years he had moiled, ceaselessly, un- 
selfishly — now as reward for it all he was flung out like 
a dog. They couldn't wait. His place was wanted. 
Scoundrels had schemed and lied. 

" • Give me a chance,* " cried Thomas, * " don't listen to 
them,' I said. * Come and see how I can work.' And 
he wouldn't No. He wants my place for one of his 
young upstarts. So I must go. . . . But I won't I'll 
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petition the Treasury. Til write to The Times. I'll 
have a question asked in the House. ..." 

In such fashion did Thomas, the foolish, unfortunate 
man, talk that evening; and sitting by the window, 
hands folded on her lap, Rachel heard it all patiently. 
Scenes like this she had endured before, but never one 
so painful. Certainly she pitied Thomas, was heart- 
troubled for him, and in a measure she gave him under- 
standing ; but she knew well that all this talk was so 
much wasted breath. No good might come of it. Sir 
George's word was law. Thomas must go. That was 
hard and cruel ; but it had to be borne ; and, after all, 
things might well have been worse. They would have 
enough. They could go somewhere, to the country, to a 
little place in Devon perhaps, to her home maybe, with 
its orchards and hills, its cottages, its peace — anywhere 
so that it be away from this hateful wilderness of a city. 
High bare cliflfis overlooking the sea; moors smelling 
beautifully of gorse and heather; lanes all fragrant 
with hawthorn and wild flowers; great spreading 
fields and flocks upon them ; homes set in gardens 
and orchards, clean, wholesome, and in them folk living 
simple decent lives — how good at last to escape to all 
that, away from these crowded streets, the mud, the 
fogs, the heat, the everlasting turmoil, the weariful 
society of people meanly striving to live I Yes, it was 
good to have prospect, at last, of all that . . . But 
there was Thomas. What prospect had he? How 
selfish she was, how unworthy! Rising, she came to 
him, and took his arm. 

" My poor man," she said. " I feel so sorry for you. 
" Oh, it's hard and cruel. I know the bitter disappoint- 
ment it is. But, Tom, dearest, if s no use fretting too 
much. It does no good. Now, does it ? " 

" How can I help it, Rachel ? Think of being treated 
like a dog — after all these years — after thirty-seven 
years 1 " 

"I know, Tom. But thirty-seven years is only a 
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iHiile. There are years to come. Perhaps we can 
enjoy those.** 

'* Enjoy!*' Thomas shook his head. *" Perhaps we 
can/* he answered, ""oh, perhaps we can I'* 

^ We shall be always tc^ther, Tom. We can do as 
we please. All the day there will be — every day — and 
the whole of every one.** 

"Yes— ah, yes I" 

*' We can see all those places we have talked about so 
often. You know how you've longed to see Paris, and 
Edinburgh. You remember the wish you had to take 
a long journey on the sea. We have saved a good deal, 
Tom. With your pension we shall live comfortably 
somewhere. We needn't stay on here." 

Thomas turned. "Not too quick, Rachel," he said. 
" I'm not gone yet, you know. I'm going to fight 
them. And, anyway, we're going to stay on here." 

Rachael did not answer ; only smiled in her placid 
way» then gave Thomas his pipe and sent him into the 
garden. She was a wise little woman. 

September came, and one morning in it Thomas 
woke up an official no more. The previous day there had 
been a little celebration in the Tax Office — a gathering 
in a Principal's room — a fulsome speech by the Princi* 
pal, and a presentation to Thomas of a revolving chair 
and a marble clock — a rambling, emotional speech by 
Thomas-^then much handshaking, and good-bye to 
Squaretoes. His career was endc^. Behind him the 
big swing door closed for the last time. Now he was 
free. Nothing to do. The whole day his own. Yet 
that morning he woke disconsolate. When a man has 
been in prison for forty years the wide freedom of the 
world must seem strange to him. 

Because the prison habit was so strong in Thomas, 
he rose at the usual time, dressed with his customary 
precision, sat down to breakfast at the stroke of half-past 
eight on the presentation clock. For once appetite 
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failed him. He glanced at the morning paper, read 
Rachel an item or two of news^ then folded the paper 
carefully, laid it with his pouch and pipe on the mantel, 
and went out to the hall. There hung his hat and 
frock-coat, there were his umbrella, gloves and boots, 
all waiting for him. But this morning he did not need 
them. He was a free man. No need to kiss Rachel 
and go out into the sunshine. No need to wave his 
umbrella at the gate, square his shoulders, and go 
marching off to business. All day long he might do as 
he liked, sit for hours by the fire, read, walk, diat with 
Rachel, see a friend, smoke, eat, and all in his own good 
time. His very own. Ah, the blessings of freedom I 

Yet Thomas, somehow, took his blessings sadly. He 
had an abstracted air. He wandered aimlessly in and 
out, upstairs and down ; looked at his watch ; took up 
pipe and newspaper and put them down again ; went out 
and brushed his hat ; came in and sat a minute by the 
window ; at last pulled out his watch once more and said 
to Rachel, " I think — I think, my dear, I shall go for a 
stroll. I seem to miss something. Yes, I'll go for a 
walk somewhere. You — ^you don't mind ? " 

'' Not in the least, Tom." Rachel had been watching 
Thomas, sympathising with him, pitying him. She 
rose. " Come. A walk will do you good. And don't 
hurry back. I have plenty to do. Luncheon will be at 
one. 

Within five minutes Thomas was hurrying towards 
the Brixton Road, pursuing eagerly the old trodden 
path of routine. The ridiculous man ! Yet Rachel, 
standing at the doorway and waving him good-bye, had 
tears in her eyes. She knew better than to see any 
absurdity in that hurrying figure. 

All tl^ morning Thomas spent near Somerset House, 
passing and repassing the prison walls, looking up at 
the windows of his old cell, imagining what was being 
done behind them, seeing another installed in his chair 
at the leather-covered table. He fretted, fdt miserable, 
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insurgent, lonely ; yet it relieved him to be there. He 
was doing something. He was humouring habit 

At one o'clock he was back at Brixton. From three 
to five he sat in the revolving chair, wearing his old 
office coat, laboriously engaged on the documents and 
books of his private affairs. Now, with a reduced in- 
come, it was necessary to make a new Budget, to adapt 
Votes to Capital. You may picture Thomas, in his old 
office coat, manipulating figures like any Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. As he worked, Rachel sat making 
bobbin lace on a velvet cushion, silent, observant; some- 
times allowing herself a vision of that cottage by the 
sea. 

For some weeks Thomas used freedom in this fashion ; 
then, gradually, as the bonds of habit relaxed, fell more 
in accord with his new conditions of life. He went to 
bed later, rose later, sometimes let a day go by without 
stirring from the house. He grew careless in personal 
matters, came down to breakfast unshaven, went about 
in slippers till luncheon-time, grew less particular as to 
the shine of his boots and the gloss of his hat His 
spirits flagged. His appetite failed. He lost flesh and 
some of his old vigour. For hours he would sit brood- 
ing by the fire, idly twirling his thumbs, or pondering a 
Tax office Establishment List But at times he would 
have fits of energy, and then he would spend day after 
day in wandering about his dear London, maybe walking 
home at five with a former colleague and questioning 
him eagerly all the way, perhaps luring him in to dinner 
and talking office matters till bedtime. I saw him 
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real illness of his life. Nothing more serious it was 
than a nervous breakdown ; but it left him a changed 
man, much older, feebler. 

"You must take care of him," the doctor said to 
Rachel, when at last he was able to walk in the garden. 
" Organically, he is sound, but his nerves are all wrong. 
He must be roused, shaken out of himself. You see, 
it's a case of reaction, Mrs Hope. In a fashion, this 
attack is nature's way of breaking him in, fitting him 
for his new life. Am I right in judging that he still 
regrets leaving business?" 

"Yes, doctor. It was a blow. I fear it is still a 
blow." 

" Ah 1 Nothing unusual, Mrs Hope, nothing unusual. 

We are all creatures of habit It's a pity, but Your 

husband has no hobby, Mrs Hope, carpentering, or 
gardening, or something of the kind?" 

" No, doctor, nothing. The office was his one hobby." 

" Yes, I see. Well, we must do our best, Mrs Hope. 
Perhaps we can get him interested in something — 
something outside himself." 

** You mean a change, doctor ? " 

" Yes, I mean that, too. Change, entire change. Get 
him interested, Mrs Hope. A hobby — an occupation — 
thaf s what he needs." 

From that day, Rachel, with a persistence which was 
measure of Thomas's opposition, laboured for that home 
in the country, the place of her desire, the place where 
Thomas would have complete change, perfect rest, his 
choice of occupations and hobbies. It was for his good. 
It was her due. Quietly, tactfully, Rachel laboured, 
but relentlessly too — ^hinting, counselling, scheming, 
helped by the doctor, helped by her friends, till at last 
it was with poor Thomas as if he were fighting a tide 
that pitilessly carried him out to sea. 

He did not want to go, loathed the idea of going, 
dreaded it ; and this not so much because he had no 
care for fields and hills, cattle, sheep, yokels, but 
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because he so greatly loved London. The dear place 
it was — pride and wonder of the earth. London Bridge 
and the ships, the Embankment and the barges^ the 
omnibuses crowded in Fleet Street, the hansoms racing 
in Piccadilly, the roar, the bustle, the life, everything 
good and pleasant — hotels, restaurants, theatres — how 
could he leave all that? It was part of himself. In 
London he was rooted deep, and to pull him out meant 
withering, meant the the thing which Thomas in- 
stinctively dreaded. . . . 

Yes; but what of Rachel? She wanted to go, 
seemed bent on going. Poor girl, she had never taken 
kindly to London. It was too big, too noisy, and the 
people were not after her mind. That was a pity, to be 
sure ; still, one could not alter one's nature ; and if her 
nature was to care for cattle and sheep, ducks and 
turkeys and pigs, why, it was not for him to thwart her. 
No 

What a splendid wife she had been all these years I 
How well she had nursed him through that illness, 
always patient and cheerful, never pretending to hear 
his growls and complaints! Perhaps it had been no 
easier for her to stay in London these thirty years than 
it had been for him to leave the office, than it was now 

for him to think of— of Oh ; he would get used to 

it If Rachel wished it and said it was for the best ; 
why, then it was. 

So, one afternoon, Thomas came to Rachel in the 
dining-room, and sat down beside her, and told her 
how at last he had come to her way of thinking. 

" The country is best, Rachel," he said. " Of course, 
you can't expect a Cockney like myself to be as fond 
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me in exercise and be a hobby, wouldn't it ? I rather 
think I'd like that kind of thing. Yes, I rather think 
so. Andy maybe, we could keep fowls, and a dog, and 
perhaps a donkey. It would be much cheaper down 
there, too — yes, much cheaper. And you would be 
near your people, you see. And my health would 
soon pull round again. And if ever I felt a bit home- 
sick, or that, why one of these cheap excursions would 
be just the thing. . . ." 

It was enough. Rachel tried to speak and could 
not So, leaning towards Thomas, she flung an arm 
about his neck and kissed him. 
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CHAPTER XV 

Such, as best I can describe it, was the case of Mr 
Hope. It has I think a certain pathetic, almost tragic, 
significance. That Mr Hope was treated harshly can- 
not be said. His grounds of complaint were purely 
personal. In his place many would have counted 
themselves fortunate. Nevertheless, when all is con- 
sidered, his nature, his ideals, his training, one can 
have little but pity for the man. 

Nell and I pitied him greatly. His story made upon 
us a deep impression. We often considered it and him. 
" Poor old Squaretoes," I said one evening. " I can't 
get him out of my mind. He's a kind — of— of " 

"Incubus," said Nell. 

" Yes. I was going to say nightmare. But it's much 
the same. I've seen him again to-day, Nell. I hap- 
pened to get back first to our room after luncheon, and 
there sat Squaretoes in the old place, his silk hat on 
the table, a red pencil in his hand, and he looking quite 
miserable. When he saw me he tried to smile. * Ha, 
Thome,' he said. * Here I am, you see. Was passing 
on my way to the city and thought I'd look in to see 
how you were getting on. Quite well, hey? That's 
right Everything going right, I hope ? Good — good. 
I suppose vou've all forgotten me, Thome ? Ah, yes. 
The way of the world, Thome — the way of the world.* 
And he sighed as though his heart were broken. . . . 
Nell, it's a terrible business. What in heaven's name 
will be the end of the man ? He's always wandering 
about and waiting at the g^tes. I'm beginning to dread 
five o'clock. Yet one must be kind to nim. The dear 
foolish man! Why can't he be content with his 
freedom ? " 
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" It*s habit, Rob. He doesn't call it freedom. Time 
is the only cure. Don't you pity Mrs Hope too ? " 

"Yes — oh, yes. Of course I do." I sat thinking 
a while. " Nell, am I coming to that some day ? 
When my turn comes, shall I be unable to get out 
of the rut? Will the chains keep upon me? Shall 
I be a nuisance, and a worry to you ? Shall I not be 
able to call it freedom ? Eh, Nell, what do you think ? " 

" It's hard to tell, Rob. But I think not You're 
not like Mr Hope. You don't make a hobby of work 
and the office. You're so glad to get home, and dig 
in the garden, and do odd jobs, and play the banjo, 
and read, and all that kind of thing. Besides, you 
have the children. I'm sure, Rob, that if the Hopes 
had children everything would have been different." 

"Yes, maybe so. Still, I'm not so sure. Nothing 
could have kept Squaretoes out of the rut. He was 
bom for it. He loved to be in it. That's the tragedy. 
That's the curse of our life. We get down and down. 
Everything is smooth and easy. We needn't struggle 
and fight Narrow and small. That's what we get 
to be. Mr Hope isn't the only one. Hundreds, thou- 
sands everywhere, there must be like him. I feel down 
myself. Every year the rut gets deeper. Don't want 
to get out Don't want to be worried. Narrow and 
small." 

"But why, Rob?" said Nell. "Surely you needn't 
get narrow and small. Hundreds and thousands don't. 
What of Sir George, and Mr Winter, and Oliver, and 
all the others?" 

" Ah, yes. I know, Nell. They're different perhaps. 
They've got on. Yet even they are in ruts too maybe. 
Some day their turn will come and then where will 
they be ? That's what I mean, Nell. Can't you see ? " 

Nell shook her head. " No, Rob. Honestly I can't 
You're not clerks always. Why should seven hours a 
day affect your whole lives? You have homes and 
children and wives and plenty of interests. You can 
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make life what you like. You can be men as well as 
clerks." 

'' Ah, but can we Nell ? That's just the point Don't 
we lose our manhood? What do we see of real life? 
What do we know of the world ? What do we know of 
anything? I'm not thinking of our fellows only. It's 
all of us — all — all. We're a small breed. We arent 
real men. We don't do men's work. Pen-drivers — 
miserable little pen-drivers — ^fellows in black coats, with 
inky fingers and shiny seats on their trousers — that's 
what we are. Oh, you may laugh, Nell ; but it's true, 
all the same. Think of crossing fs and dotting fs all 
day long. No wonder bricklayers and onmibus drivers 
have contempt for us. We haven't even health. That 
fellow turning an organ outside is more of a man. 
Look at myself. Candidly, Nell, have you pride in 
me? 

*• Yes, Rob. Candidly I have." 

" But wouldn't you be prouder if I was ?" 

" An organgrinder, Rob, or a bricklayer ? " 

" Well, no. But if I was manlier, healthier, didn't have 
one shoulder higher than another, didn't slouch ? Come 
now. You have as much as said so, Nell, more than 
once." 

" Perhaps I might, Rob." 

'' And wouldn't you think more of me if I came home 
from a real day's work, something attempted, some- 
thing done, as Longfellow says ? " 

** But don't you, Rob?" 

" Oh, yes. Plenty attempted, plenty done — spiles of 
it — the same every day — the same year after year. Pen- 
driver's work. Slave's work." 

'* Still it's necessary, I suppose. Somebody must do 
the work, Rob." 

** Of course. Plenty want to do it Let them, I say. 
Thaf s no reason why I should do it" 

" Then why do you, Rob ? " 

That was one of Nell's posers. I answered a little 
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testily. *' Don't be absurd, NelL How can I help my- 
self?" ' 

" I really can't say, Rob. I can only suggest absurd 
things. We might hire an organ, for instance. I could 
help you to turn the handle and smile sweetly at the 
children in the windows. I would look rather well, I 
think, with a silk handkerchief round my head and long 
gold rings in my ears." 

** I'm sure you would, NelL" I rose and stood with 
my back to the fire. '' All the same this is no jesting 
business, my dear. Oh, if s no matter. I suppose things 
must be borne. There's no other way. I can plod on 
and take what comes, and then at last, if God is good 
to us, perhaps we'll have a few years to grow in. Only 
-*only — well, I hope that then I may not be another 
Squaretoes. Poor dear man. I keep seeing his face. . . . 
Nell, dearest, ^an't you understand how I'm thinking?" 

** I can, Rob. Perhaps I understand too well." Nell 
rose and came to me and took me by an arm. '' Forgive 
me for being frivolous, Rob. If s only my way. You 
know that I will have my little joke. Perhaps if s 
foolish, but what's the use of being too solemn, Rob? 
Let's laugh whatever happens. Don't worry about 
whaf s coming. And whatever does come, Rob, don't 
foi^et that I am ready to do my part Anywhere — 
anything — so long as it's best and we are happy. You 
know tluit, dear lad, don't you ? " 

" I do, NelL I know it always." We stood silent a 
while before the fire, close together, yet with something 
hidden in our minds, somethinc^ we could not say. But 
we knew. The time for speaking would come. ^ If s 
all right, old girL You must forgive me too for all this. 
I'm a silly owL Lefs forget it" And then, just by 
way of forgetting it, I said, *' Where have you put that 
letter of Bertie's, my dear? I want to read it again. 
And his portrait? My e)re, doesn't he look welL Why, 
if he walked into the room we'd hardly know him. 
Fancy him with a beard, just like John. And so cheer- 
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fully he writes. Sit down, Nell, and Til read the letter 
to you. It will make us think of old times." 

Did reading Bertie's letter make us think of old times, 
or of other times yet to come ? And that something 
hidden in our minds, did it stir whilst I read and after- 
wards as we sat talking by the fire — that something 
which silently, persistently, like the sap in flower and 
tree, was stirring us for springtime and new life ? 

Time went on. In due course the Hopes, as we have 
seen, went down to grow lettuces and cabbages in 
Devon. We wished them well and were sorry to lose 
them. For many reasons too, his efficient successor 
being at least one, I oftcin wished Mr Hope back in 
his place at the office. Summer came. Through it 
Nell and I went happily enough, training the children 
to be good citizens, ordering our home, always cultivat- 
ing our garden. And early in September we all went 
to a farmhouse in Hampshire and spent a fortnight of 
my holidays there. 

It was a glorious time. The weather was splendid. 
Every hour of every day we lived to the full. We rode 
on carts, helped in the fields, had picnics and excur- 
sions ; rose early to see the cows milked, fed the pigs 
and fowls, led the horses to the watering pool ; made 
friends of the labourers and the villagers, joined in the 
peaceful services at the church, had tea with the parson 
and his wife on the rectory lawn, ate and drank 
astonishingly in the great flagged kitchen, and made 
ourselves quite at home with all the family. They were 
hearty folk, full of kindness and simplicity. They had 
the quiet strength, the perfect health, the wholesome- 
ness of animals. Nothing seemed to trouble them. 
What they said they meant What they meant they 
said. Their knowledge was all of the open air, the 
good earth and all upon it. They had no doubts or 
fears. They knew. They lived. In their company, 
there on the green hillside, with the trees sheltering 
them, the stream running past the lawn, the fields 
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stretching wide on every side, far off a glimpse of the 
sea, and above the great sky with its sun and moon and 
stars, we felt that here at last were real men and women, 
living real lives in real conditions of life. Books and 
newspapers — streets and crowds — the petty aims, ideals, 
doings of city folk — the Mill grinding — the slaves 
moiling — great London itself — all these seemed outside 
their lives, far off, and of small account. Cattle and 
sheep, fat pigs and horses, butter and eggs, markets, 
crops, the price of corn : these were the great things of 
that country world. And the strange matter is that Nell 
and I were quite content, not only to live in that world 
and enjoy it, but also to agree that the things of it were 
best in the world. We did not want to read or see 
shops any more. We got a contempt for London, its 
people and all their ways. We would talk only of pigs 
and cattle, and the rest I had pride in going all day 
in my shirt sleeves, unwashed and unshaven ; felt every 
inch a man as I drove with the farmer to market 

When I saw Nell in white apron and sunbonnet, 
feeding the fowls, trying to milk, admiring the pigs, 
helping in the dairy, learning to make home-made bread 
at the kitchen table, I was glad and I said to myself: 
** Mrs Hope was right London women are only dolls. 
They don't live. This is what Nell should be always 
doing. I wish to goodness she always was." 

When I saw the children, all sunburnt and bonnie, 
rioting on the lawn, tumbling in the straw, laughing at 
the turkey cock, riding the horses to the pools, wander- 
ing about the fields, I thought of the chances of life they 
had in Camberwell, and I said to Nell : ^ Isn't it cruel 
to think of taking them away from all this ? Think of 
what they're learning. Think of what they would be, and 
the difference it would make in them afterwards, if they 
lived here for five years. I wish to heaven they could, 
Nell. Don't you ? " And Nell answered that she did. 

When I thought of myself as I then was, full of 
health and good spirits, no worrying thoughts, no petty 
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feelings, out in the sun and the wind, free, dean, manful, 
and when I saw myself trudging again with bag and 
umbrella along weary pavements, hunched over a table, 
driving a pen inside four gloomy walls, I felt sorrowful 
and I said to myself: ** Father was right That yonder 
is no life for a man. The world, the world — ^the sky 
and the sun — freedom, health, honest work, honest 
thoughts — that's what I want. Thafs what we all 
want I wish to God we could have it" And then, as 
I stood smoking in the moonlight by the lawn gate or 
lay in the great low-ceilinged room, I felt contempt for 
myself and I said : '' Coward, coward I You know what 
you want, and won't take it ; what is right, and won't 
do it You dare not. You haven't the pluck. What 
would your father say? What of that ancestor who 
tried for the North- West passage? What of John and 
Bertie? Coward, slave, you are chained in your rut! 
Soon you will be buried there and it will be too late. 
Too late. Too late I " 

Then back again to Lx>ndon and the old life — the 
jerry-built home and the garden patch, the smoke and 
grime, the gloom and staleness, our narrow little street, 
the neighbours, the amenities, Nell toiling indoors 
always, the children shut in with, the rabbits and the 
tortoise, all the old small interests and happenings and 
ways. It was depressing. What of those fine country 
things now? Here was Mr Robinson wagging his 
paunch and spouting Jingoism again, Nell discussing 
prices and servants with Mrs Robinson over the wal^ 
Miss Robinson posturing on the grass plotor murdering 
Chopin in the drawing-room ; and when I looked about 
me I saw bricks, chimney pots, lines of waging, trees 
withering, a vista of dreary backs, a patch of smoky sky. 
No fields any more, no cattle, no freshness, no peace, no 
simple talk and simple folk, no unvexed thoughts any 
more, no freedom. I could not get used to the change. 
Nell did in a manner, and the children too, but I did 
not It hurt me to see Nell finding the old suburban 
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looks and ways, and the children fast becoming pale 
little citizens again. Why had we ever gone away? 
Why had we ever come back ? 

Yet, because we were back home and were happy in 
it, I felt that soon the old content would return ; and it 
would have returned, maybe, had it not been for other 
influences. The Mill : yes, I had come back to it also. 
I could not escape that. Its influence was constant, 
lasting. So well had it moulded me to its pattern, that 
no longer had I two selves. Down in Hampshire I 
might forget the Mill and find my natural self for a week 
or two; but now, whether I was on one side of the 
swing door or the other, I felt a servant always. I wore 
my (%ce jacket home. I found myself talking shop to 
Nell. But never willingly. I longed to find again and 
keep that natural self I scorned the self that trudged 
each morning with bag and umbrella, scorned those 
who trudged with me ; and when I passed through the 
swing doors, and up the stairs, and came into my room, 
I had scorn for those who sat with me. They were 
small, I thought ; their talk was small, their ideals, 
their aims, themselves. They were not grown men, 
I said. They had never rubbed shoulders with realities. 
Their characters were undeveloped. They had the 
bland manners and opinions, the smug faces of those 
who had no fear of a month's notice and no interest in 
old age pensions. Compare them with those simple 
Hampshire folk; compare the work they did and the 
life they led in that musty room, with the work and 
life of diose Hampshire fields I Bound down by rules, 
afiraid to assert themselves, afraid of consequences, 
cringing sometimes, stooping sometimes, making whales 
of sprats, begetting mice and calling them elephants, 
scrambling for dead men's shoes, br^tking their hearts 
in the mad race for another hundred a year : what joy 
could real men have in such a life? They were good 
fellows all of them. Many among them had fine natural 
qualities, excellent gifts and acquirements. In them- 
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selves they knew better. Yes, they knew better. That 
was the pity. For sake of safety, a small chance, a sure 
future, they were content to sell their birthright and 
plod in a rut Clerks. Servants. Tame cats. Machines. 
And not they only. We were all the same. The black- 
coated brigade. Miserable little pen-drivers. All of us, 
everywhere. . . . 

This is poor talk, you say. Well, perhaps it is. I 
speak only for myself. I am striving merely to let you 
see from my point of view. Should you agree with me, 
I have already said enough ; should you not agree, I 
have said too much. Let me end then by saying that, 
for anyone who has cared to read between the lines of 
this story, has marked its rude development and watched 
the stages of what I have called my growth, it will not 
be difficult, I think, to get down to my point of view. 
Blame me if you like. Call me mean, little, narrow. 
But do not blame me for saying what I think, and in 
judging me give circumstances their due consideration. 
Which of us is master of his own fate ? Are we not all 
the sport of chance and of a thousand influences outside 
ourselves? Had it not been for father's teaching, for 
John's example, for the impression made upon me by 
Mr Hope's misfortunes ; had I got some little reward 
for my work, had I found life easier, had I escaped the 
slur of pride and meanness ; had we never gone to 
Hampshire, had the children never come, and had Nell 
been other than she was, who knows that I might not 
have gone contentedly in the groove to its very end. 
And, for my last word, remember that it is easier to 
keep in a groove — particularly an official groove — than 
to come out of it 

I kept my thoughts to myself for a while ; then, one 
night, finding them more than I could keep longer, I 
sat down with Nell in the dining-room and unburdened 
them all. You know what I said ; you can imagine 
how I said it and how Nell sat listening, quiet, patient, 
full of sympathy. 
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** It's no good, dearest," I said at last '* I can't con- 
tinue as I am. Something is driving me. I hate what 
I'm doing. I hate myself. The old content is gone. I 
feel a craving for something new and better. I want to 
be — ^what is it ? — a man. Yes, a man. I want freedom 
— life — ^the open air — the big world. I want to see 
things. I want to know. I've only one life and I want 
to make the best of it, now, before it's too late. If I 
stay much longer at the office, I shall have to stay till 
the end. I know it I'm getting more like Squaretoes 
every day. And I don't want to be. I'd give anything 
to get away from the place. Since we came back, I've 
felt miserable — ^stifled. It's not the work. Oh, no. I 
could bear that It's the place — the atmosphere. And 
I don't feel towards the fellows as I used to do. Per- 
haps it's b^ause they think me uppish and mean and 
secretive. . . . Oh, this is selfish talk. It's not about 
myself entirely I'm thinking. No, no. It's about 
you too and the children. I want you to get away 
from all this, to have a chance, to see things, and 
do real things. It's all so petty here. And I want 
to get the diildren away — quickly — quickly — to see 
them grow up strong and well, to give them a chance 
of being something better than typists and clerks. 
Clerks? Never in this world I I'd rather they had 
never been bom. . . . Nell, dearest, you understand, 
don't you?" 

" I do, Rob," she answered at once. " Thoroughly." 

"And you agree, Nell?" 

"Yes, I do, Rob," she answered, after a moment's 
thought, but unreservedly then. 

" And you agree that we should end all this — make a 
change — an entire change — go somewhere else — go out 
into the world — go—? " 

I paused. Even then I felt afraid to make the plunge. 
I was in the groove still, with the shackles upon me. 
But Nell looked at me, calm and smiling. "Don't 
hesitate, Rob," she said. "I'm prepared, remember. 
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This has long been coming. We have been near it 
more than once. Go where, Rob?" 

*'To New Zealand, Nell— away to John and Bertie. 
There! It's out . . . What do you think, dearest? " 

Nell sat quietly for a good while, hands folded, and 
her eyes on the fire. She was not hesitating, but con- 
sidering. With her woman's perception, she saw what 
was dim to me, saw risks and obstacles, saw disenchant- 
ment perhaps and disappointment ; and surely she faced 
with less enthusiasm than mine all the prospects of 
change. Going out into the world meant giving up 
home and friends, breaking ties, leaving London ; meant 
crossing the dread sea and coming to strangers. Would 
all be indeed pleasant out there, and good ? Should we 
never look back longingly, regretfully perhaps, to the 
little home we had made and the happy life we had 
found in it? All this Nell considered as she sat with 
folded hands; and I understood to some extent, and 
sympathised with her. But I was eager for an answer. 
I remembered that always she had tried to keep me 
contented. 

So I said, '' It will be better for all of us, Nell. You 
know how John has written to us, and Bertie too. 
They're eager for us to go. They say it would be like a 
new life for us. Think of the country it is J No beastly 
fogs, no horrible winters ; plenty of sunshine and health ; 
lots of room for everybody and plenty of work. Think 
of us on a farm like John's — our very own — our own 
wooden house with a paling round it— our own garden and 
sheep — mountains everywhere and the sea close by — and 
the glorious air and weather — and the kindly people — 
and ourselves bursting with health and happiness. . . ." 

Then Nell looked at me. "You're sure of that, 
Rob?" she asked. 

"Of what, Nell?" 

" That we shall be happy — bursting with happiness — 
as happy as we have been here ? " 

" I'm quite sure, Nell. Aren't you ? " 
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" Oh, yes. I am. Whatever comes, I'm sure that we 
would be. Yes. I am, Rob. . . . And you've con- 
sidered everything — ^what we shall give up — ^what it 
means to go— what is before us out there?" 

" I have, Nell, but not fully of course. I know that 
many will call us fools. A safe place in the Tax Office 
is not a thing to be flung away ; and you can't fly yet 
to New Zealand ; and at our time of life starting afresh 
has its risks. But we mustn't think of all that What 
we've got to do is settle whether it's best to go, or 
whether it isn't : and then act • . . Look here, dearest 
I've told you how I feel and think. But it's for you to 
decide. You and the children are more to me than 
myself I owe you everything. I'll do what you say is 
right Say it's best not to go— and that ends every- 
thing. Don't be afraid. I can be as happy here as 
ever, and as contented at the office. You would never 
hear me complain. . . " 

"You're sure, Rob?" 

« I'm certain, NelL" 

" Then — let us stay," said Nell ; and sat watching me 
a little while, then rose and came over and knelt by my 
chair. •* Foi^ve me, Rob," she said ; " dear boy, forgive 
me ! I didn't mean to be cruel It's only my teasing 
woman's way. Quick. Put your arm round me. Now 
kiss me. There, it's all settled. I've decided for you, 
Rob. We're going. And now let us laugh and have a 
good sensible talk." 

Think of beginning with laughter a good sensible 
talk — a talk that would have for subject die facing life 
with wife and children at the other side of the world I 
But that was ever Nell's way. And I cannot think the 
way a bad one. Sunshine and laughter, they are the 
wine of life. They had served Nell and me well, a 
hundred times. Now, at the parting of the ways in our 
Valley of Decision, they served us well again. 

We had many good sensible talks, bnghtened with 
much good laughter, before the new Ufi^>way opened 
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cleariy before us. But it did open at last We sold 
most of our furniture, moved into two small rooms in 
Brixton ; and there, for almost a year, lived and saved 
like misers. Then, everything being ready, our passages 
taken, boxes packed, partings over, we sold the rest of 
our furniture, and all went down to spend our last fort- 
night in England at Helscombe. 

During sdl the years of our married life we had 
every year promised ourselves this holiday ; now, with 
father dead, and the old home gone and many changes 
come, it was in no holiday mood we found ourselves 
wandering at last through the combes, over the hills, 
down by the cliffs and the sea. We felt sad often^ 
moved as by haunting messages from days gone and 
our dead lying in shadow of the square tower; yet 
not always so. It was autumn time. Everything was 
gloriously beautiful. Other messages came to us in 
the winds, the sounds of the sea. We heard Rachel 
speaking gently again, and father from his corner by 
the hearth, and my Irish mother whom I could 
not remember; and these bade us good-bye now 
and we bade them good-bye. Yes; and more than 
that came to us in the winds. The merry voices 
of the children came. The love messages I had 
given to the winds for Nell, long ago, came back. John 
and Bertie called to us in them. And through them 
we heard father's voice saying, "I am with you, 
mychildren. Good-bye. God speed. And well done." 
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"What's the occasion, Thorne?" asked someone. 
"Not twins, I hope." 

" No such luck,old man/' I answered. " But haven't you 
heard ? No. That's funny. I've got my promotion." 

At that there was a laugh. Of all things that might 
come to me, promotion everyone knew was the most 
unlikely. Still what cared I now ? Let them laugh. 

"Oh, all right, then," I said. "You'll know better 
before long, my hearties." I put my arms on the table 
and leant over them. "Look here, you fellows. I 
know your opinion of me — and it's right, I daresay. 
But there's another thing I know — and that's my 
opinion of you — and it's not far wrong either. You'd 
like to hear it, would you? Well, you'd only laugh 
again if I obliged you. So I won't. But if you'd 
really like to hear something interesting about me ask 
Oliver there, when I've gone upstairs to see Sir George. 
Well, I must be off. Good-bye, you fellows, and good 
luck." 

I went up to our room, sat at my table, and in my 
good rouna hand wrote a letter of resignation. That 
done I took from the drawers of my table three pencils, 
red, blue and black, and a new steel pen, and put all 
in my pocket as mementos of my official career ; then 
locked the drawer and put the key on my blotting 
pad ; then took my office jacket from its peg and 
crammed it into my waste-paper basket with my foot ; 
then set my chair upside down, laughed, and went. At 
the door I turned and looked round the room. In it I 
had spent the most of nearly fifteen years of service, 
the best years of my life. There I had been happy 
enough, had dreamt my dreams, done my work, made 
friends, passed through many stages of growth. I 
ought to have felt regret at leaving it for ever, to have 
felt the same gush of emotion, say, that came when 
bidding good-bye to the home in Camberwell. I merely 
looked, nodded, and closed the door. 

To tiie Head of my section I went and handed in my 
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letter of resignation. He was surprised, talked about 
the irregularity of my proceeding ; said civil things ; and 
sent me to the Principal of our division. He showed 
less surprise, asked me a few questions, expressed his 
r^^t ; and passed me on to Mr Winter, now a full- 
blown Commissioner. With him I had ten minutes of 
friendly talk. He showed interest in my plans and 
myself, wished me good luck, shook hands ; and himself 
took me to Sir George. 

It was the first time I had seen the great man or been 
in his room. For a while I felt awed in his presence ; 
but he spoke kindly, put me at ease, asked me to sit 
down, and drew me into talk. He asked me many 
questions, in his suave alert way, trying to find not only 
my reasons for going but my reasons also for leaving. 

" It isn't, then, because you are discontented with the 
office, Mr Thome," he asked, " that you have come to 
this decision?'* 

'' No, Sir George. Perhaps the office has had some 

eflect. It isn't exactly " I had it in me to speak 

out; but I had not yet shaken off the fetters. ''Oh, it's 
of no consequence," I said '' — none at all." 

''But perhaps it is," said Sir George; then smiled 
and added, ''You needn't be afraid, Mr Thome, you 
know — ^not now." 

I laughed. " No, Sir George, I suppose I needn't 
Still I am, in a way. That explains something, I think. 
We're supposed to have chances now, all of us, but have 
we really? Aren't we left to chance a good deal? 
How can you tell what we're all like? Myself, for 
instance. This is the first time I've ever seen you. I 
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think? Who was your Head ? Ah, yes. Mr Cherry. 
An interesting man, wasn't he, one of the old school? 
Then — ^let me see — ^you went to the Secretarial branch, 
and remained there. Hum. It seems that I do know 
something about you, Mr Thome, after all." He took 
a paper from his table. "That's your handwriting, eh? 
Excellent too. . . • Ah, and you're a Devon man, aren't 
you? Bom at Helscombe, eh? Of course. I know 
the charming little place. Your father was schoolmaster 
there, I think. . . ." 

I had been sitting in something like amazement: 
now I laughed. " I'm afraid you'll have to forgive me, 
sir," I said. ** It seems as if you knew more about me 
than I do myself." 

"Oh, no. That's quite wrong, Mr Thome. For 
instance, I don't know your real reasons for giving me 
this," and Sir George held up my letter. "Perhaps 
you'll tell me." 

Then, as well as I could, I spoke the truth ; and Sir 
Geoi^fe heard me patiently. " That's how it is, sir," I 
said at last Tm discontented with myself. I want 
something else. I want — yes^ I may as well say it — I 
want to try to be a man." 

" I see." Sir George joined his finger tips and slowly 
nodded his head behind them. " And you feel it im- 
possible to be a man in the Tax Office, Mr Thome?" 

" I do, sir. I've tried, but I can't." 

" So. But others can, you'll admit ? " 

" That's not for me to say, sir. Often I've doubted it 
I've come to think that no one who spends ^his life at a 
desk is making the best of it. He seems doing little 
more for himself than a man who sells reels of cotton to 
ladies over a counter." I stopped. How did Sir George 
spend his own life ? " You must excuse me^ sir. I'm 
speaking only for myself. I daresay it's foolish — but 
you asked me. I suppose, really, I wasn't bom for 
clerking. I can do no good at it, sir, and I can do 
myself no good. I'm tired of the work. I'm tired of 
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the fellows. That's why, partly, I didn't send you my 
resignation at the right time. I didn't want them to 
know. I hope you'll excuse the irregularity, sir." 

Sir George nodded behind his finger tips. ** I under- 
stand, Mr Thome. Go on." 

" Oh, there's nothing more, sir. I can't explain what 
I mean. I can only say that I feel it's best to go. If 
I stayed I should only hate myself and develop into 

a " 

"What, Mr Thome?" 

" Oh, I don't know. A Fossil — a Stick in the mud — 
perhaps what we call a Bad hat You wouldn't advise 
me to stay and do that sir, sir, would you ? " 

" No, decidedly I wouldn't. Fossils and Bad hats ? 
No!" Sir George sat frowning. In his department 
was no room for Fossik and Bad hats. "And you 
think, Mr Thome," he continued soon, suave and alert 
again, "that in New Zealand you'll be more successful?" 
" I hope so, sir." 

" And be more of a man there ? " 
" I think so, sir. At all events I mean to try." 
" I see. Well, perhaps you're right, Mr Thome. Of 
course I can't say that I agree with your views. There's 
such a thing surely as a manly clerk. I have known 

some who were heroes. Still " 

Sir George sat considering, a wistful look in his grey 
eyes. What was he thinking? He had everything — 
rank, position, fame, power, wealth — ^yet perhaps was 
not content. Had my rambling talk woke some restless 
spirit in him? Did he remember old longings and 
ideals? Was it that he too, he Sir George Trevaine, 
had sight just then of himself doing manlier in life than 
driving a pen behind a polished table ? Rank, power, 
wealth : what after all is the worth of them ? A Man's 
a Man for d that. 

He rose. "I think you have decided wisely, Mr 
Thome. It wouldn't do, you know, for me to say that 
to all my staff," he said with a smile, " but I make an 
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exception in your case. Tm sorry to lose you. Thank 
you for your faithful service." He gave me his hand. 
" Good-bye, Mr Thome. I wish you well. And if at 
any time I can serve you be sure to ask me." 

It had been my intention to bid some of my office 
friends good-bye: but after my interview with Sir 
George I could not. His good-bye was enough. I can 
write to them, I thought. So, with bowed head and 
tears rising in me, I went down the stone stairs, across 
the hall, and out through the swing doors for ever. 
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Weekly. 

The Bell and the Arrow. An English Love Story. 

By Nora Hopper (Mrs Hugh Chesson). Crown Svo, 

cloth, 6s. 
'* Mrs Chesson is to be congratulated on her first novel. This is a 
book of great promise and of a considerable performance." — Atketueum, 

Confessions of a Young Man. By George Moore, 
author of "Esther Waters," "The Mummer's Wife," 
"Evelyn Innes," etc. A new edition, revised, and 
with a new foreword. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
" It is difficult to convey a sense of the book's brilliance in a brief 
review. His style has the delicious freshness of youth. His para- 
graphs reveal blossom after blossom, with a promise of a rarer beauty 
yet to come at each full stop." — MatukesUr Guardian, 

SECOND PRINTING 
The Wild Irishman. By T. W. H. Crosland, author 
of "The Unspeakable Scot," "Lovely Woman," etc. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. 
Contents : Disthressful— The Shillelagh— Blarney— Whiskey— The 
Patriot — Orangemen— The Low Scotch— Priestcraft— Morals— Pretty 
Women— The London Irish— Tom Moore— Mr W. B. Yeats— Wit and 
Humour— More Wit and Humour— Dirt— The Tourist— Potatoes — 
Pigs — Emigration. 

The Music Lover's Library 

Vol. L 

Chats on Violins. By Olga Racster. Fully illus- 
trated. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. net. 
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The Captains and the Kings. Intimate Reminis- 
cences of Notabilities. By Henry Haynib, author 
of "Paris, Past and Present," and Chevalier de la 
Legion d'Honneur. With 8 facsimiles of autograph 
letters. 8^ x 5^. Cloth gilt, 348 pages. Price 6s. net. 

Here the reader will find himself in the presence, as it were, of 
Emperors, Kings, Queens, and Princes, of Savants and distinguished 
Musicians, of Painters and Philosophers, of Statesmen and Great 
Writers, of Popes and Diplomats. 

THIRD PRINTING 
" The Semiramis of the North,"— -Voltaire 

The Courtships of Catherine the Great By Philip 
W. Sergeant, B.A. (late Scholar of Trinity College, 
Oxford). Illustrated. Demy 8vo, cloth gil^ los. 6d. 
net. 
" Extremely interesting and pleasant reading." — Saturday Review, 
"A valuable addition to the scanty English literattire upon the 
subject."— Ze«^ Mercury, 

The Queen's Progress, and Other Elizabethan 
Sketches. By Felix E. Schelling. With 6 photo- 
gravure portraits. Decorative cover. Crown 8vo, 
IDS. net. 
" We will go so far as to sa^ that in his ten short chapters within the 

comp«iss of this beautifully printed book may be tastea the flavour of 

the Elizabethan period with more pleasure than in any other work of 

recent times." — Daily Graphic. 

The Cathedral Series 

The Cathedrals of Northern France. By Francis 
MiLTOUN. With 80 illustrations from original draw- 
ings, and many minor decorations, by Blanche 
M*Manus. I vol, decorative cover, 7f x 5 J x if. 
Cloth gilt, 6s. net. 

The Cathedral Series. — Vol. IL 

Uniform with **The Cathedrals of Northern France** 

The Cathedrals of Southern France. By Francis 
MiLTOUN. With 90 illustrations from original draw- 
ings, and many minor decorations, plans, and diagrams, 
by Blanche M'Manus. i vol., 8vo, decorative cover, 
568 pages, 7f X 5 J X I J. Cloth gilt, 6s. net. 
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Iconoclasts: A Book of Dramatists, niuminating 
critical studies of modern revolutionary playwrights. 
By James Huneker. Crown 8vo, 6s. net 

Henrik Ibsen. August Strindberg. Henry Beoqae. GerfaAit 
Hauptmann. Paul Hervieo. The Qnintestence of Shaw. Maxim 
Gorky's Nachtasyl. Hermann Sudermann. Princess Mathilde's Play. 
Duse and D'Annunzia Villier*s de Tlsle Adam. Blaorice Maeterlinck. 

The Cost By David Graham Philups. Crown 8vo, 
cloth gilt, 6s. 

A thrilling story of city life equal in every respect to Norris's ** The 

Pit." 

Notes from my South Sea Log. By Louis Becke, 
author of " By Reef and Palm." Crown 8vo, doth 
gilt, 6s. 

An account of Mr Becke's sporting and fishing adventures whilst 
supercargo in the South Seas, together with many notes on the habits 
and superstitions of the Islanders. 

The ABC Literary Guide to London. With many 
illustrations. Cloth gilt, is. net 
The object of this little book is to add interest to rambles in London 
by a careful alphabetical record of the homes and haunts of distin- 
guished literary men and women. In many cases, as is duly noted, 
the houses themselves are still standing ; in others the sites are de- 
finitely pointed out, and short extracts are given from biographies, 
showing with what particular events in the lives of their occupants 
these residences are identified. 

T^/RD PRINTING 

The Campaign with Kuropatkin. By Douglas 
Story. Fully illustrated. Demy Svo, cloth gilt, 
I OS. 6d. net 

" Mr Story is to be congratulated upon his book. It is bright and 
entertaining. . . . The work of a trained observer and skilful writer.? 
— I?atfy Mail, 
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